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THE SOMERSET FAMILY. 


THE SIEGE OF RAGLAND CASTLE. 


** * Anp yet I like it better by its 
old name of “ Raglan ;” for thus 
Charles I. spoke it, and his very trusty 
servant, Henry Somerset, first Mar- 
quess of Worcester, spelled it. “ From 
my poor house of Raglan,” “ from 
my poor castle of Raglan,” are dated 
his letters. 

This “ poor house of Raglan” was 
one of the most glorious of those 
great seats of which we have but a 
vestige — yet let us not forestall 
events—one of the many which we 
never sorrow for so much as when 
we view, in a persona, the 
ravages which have befallen them. 

I well remember standing before 
the majestictowers of Ragland shortly 
before nightfall. It was a fine sum- 
mer’s evening ; and the harp which 
a blind minstrel had caused to echo 
through the ruined courts of the 
mouldering ruins for the diversion 
of a party of pleasure, who had 
Just mounted their horses and de- 
parted, had rung out its last chords. 
he ivy-mantled structure was left 
to silence, to the owls, and to me; 
when just as, becoming awe-struck 
with the death-like repose, I too was 
going away, a white object, gentle in 
its movements, agile, noiseless, came 
forth from the gloom and stood upon 
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the ramparts. By the spirit of the 
great Strongbow—which I make no 
doubt really haunts this spot—I 
thought it was some apparition of 
one of the ancient Somersets—a 
young lady, of course—murdered in 
yon vauli, or dying broken-hearted 
in yonder turret ; and I clasped my 
hands together and looked up in 
solemn wonderment. To what? To 
a poor little white goat, which now, 
as if in mockery of my fears, began 
browsing on the dry tufts of/grass 
between the neglected battletnents ! 

And yet I can suppose white robes 
may have flaunted on those very 
battlements ere yet they shook be- 
fore the cannon of the besieging host ; 
when some of the bravest spirits 
in England gave up the ghost, and 
blood was shed that not all the tears 
in Christendom could atone for. To 
look for disinterested valour, to look 
for honour and that high romance 
which was then called loyalty, to 
look for faith without bigotry, and 
intrepidity coupled with humanity, 
we must search out the old annals of 
the house of Somerset, and fall in 
love, as we are sure to do, with Henry, 
Marquess of Worcester, the father 
of him who wrote the Century of In- 
ventions. 

LL 
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It is curious enough that this fa- 
mily has changed its proper name, 
and derived its more modern ap- 
pellation, from its first title. John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, ordained 
that every one of his natural children 
by Catherine Swynford should be 
called Beaufort, from the place of 
their birth in Anjou. Sir John 
Beaufort, in 1306, was created Earl 
of Somerset; and hence the name 
connected with illegitimacy was aban- 
doned, and the more honourable ap- 
pellation, as it might be termed, of 
Somerset, was assumed. However, 
upon the elevation of the family to 
ducal rank, the surname of Beaufort 
was revived in the present title ; and 
a proud family were they from the 
beginning, for their Plantagenet an- 
cestor had his Beaufort children 
legitimatised; and in the patent of 
legitimacy, either by oversight or 
intention, the exclusion from inherit- 
ance to the crown was not inserted, 
until, on the patent being ratified 
many years afterwards by Henry IV., 
the important words excepta dignitate 
regni were introduced. But these 
three significant words could not 
efface from the blood of the Beau- 
forts the qualities of the great Plan- 
tagenets. The natural endowments 
of the Edwards shone forth even 
when the race were so far modernised 
as to become Somersets. They were 
able in politics, energetic in the field, 
polite in the court, and in one of 
their descendants, in the noble and 
valiant Henry, first Marquess of 
Worcester, the Plantagenet consti- 
tution also appeared. But, of this, 
hereafter. 

“The beautiful and castle-like 
seat” of Ragland, as Camden calls it, 
is, however, by no means a very 
ancient possession of this family. 
Dugdale tells us that the great race 
of Clare owned it, and that Richard 
Strongbow, the last of that line, gave 
the castle, in the time of Henry IL., 
to Walter Bloet, whence it came into 
the family of Berkley, and thence to 
the Somersets. But of this there is 
some doubt; and, indeed, the Her- 
bert family are said to have been the 
intermediate race through which 
this proud fortress passed to the 
Somersets. However that might be, 
it is impossible for a family to have 
been more completely suited to Rag- 
land than were the Beaufort-Somer- 
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sets, or Somerset-Beauforts; or any 
castle to have been better adapted to its 
inhabitants than was this “ my poor 
house of Raglan” to them. Good old 
man! for it is impossible to think 
of Henry, Marquess of Worcester, 
as ever haying been young,— that 
stout hero whom parliamentarian 
decree made to languish in what he 
cheerfully called his castle in the 
Tower. Yet was not Henry Somer- 
set always the object of reverence 
solely? The time was when a gayer 
gallant, a more preux chevalier, graced 
not the House of Lords, when, in the 
lifetime of his father, he was called 
up to parliament as a peer. He was 
then a young man of almost gigantic 
stature, of a portly yet active frame, 
with handsome Beaufort-like features, 
royal and aquiline. He was very 
sumptuous in his attire, and grand in 
his demeanour; yet indulged, not 
rarely, in an honest jest or two, for 
he had a vein of humour which was 
never extinguished until he laid his 
head in the tomb. In his sense of 
honour he was a true representative 
of the age of chivalry, which may be 
said to have lasted in England until 
the reign of Charles II. With all 
his grandeur of soul, the marquess 
combined strong common sense, a 
practised judgment, a philosophic 
view of public affairs, and a dauntless 
sincerity. His admonition to Charles 
I., when that monarch assisted at the 
trial of Sir Trevor Williams, a rebel 
at Abergavenny, is full of piquancy. 
The king, moved by the tears and 
entreaties of the baronet, forgave him 
and his companions certain acts of 
treachery and disloyalty ; a merciful, 
but an ill-timed line of conduct. 
Charles had himself presided on the 
bench. He turned to the marquess 
and apologised for his lenity. 

“Your majesty,” said the venerable 
nobleman, for this was in the latter 
part of his career, “ may chance to 
gain the kingdom of God by such 
duings as these; but if ever you get 
the kingdom of earth by such ways, 
I will be your bondmar..” 

This was but one instance of the 
marquess’s plain speaking, and Charles 
seems to have listened to him as to a 
mentor. But ere I describe their 
familiar intercourse, let me present a 
picture of the scene in which those con- 
versations, which have been thought 
worthy of being immortalised un- 
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der the name of Witly Apothegms 
between James I., Charles IL, and the 
Marquess of Worcester, were, in 
days of vore, listened to with pro- 
found attention or with lively fear 
by surrounding courtiers, as the case 
might be: as for fear, the marquess 
himself was wholly unconscious of 
that sentiment; his motto seemed 
written on his brow, “I scorn either 
to change or fear,” and neither did 
he; no, though that aged and wast- 
ing form was destined to sink away 
in a prison. 

Once seen afar through a country 
comparatively level, rose the great 
citadel of Ragland—the Great Tower 
of Gwent; or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Yellow Tower of Gwent. 
Five stories, seated on a gentle emi- 
nence, a mile from the straggling 
village of Ragland, composed this 
proud keep. It is connected with 
the castle by a drawbridge ; its walls 
are ten feet thick, defended by bas- 
tions. I say are, for much of the 
Yellow Tower of Gwent, the pride of 
Monmouthshire remains. Around 
this citadel extend raised terraces, 
whereon —it is traditional, but so 
highly probable that it almost be- 
comes fact —the pensive Charles was 
wont to linger, calling this his fa- 
vourite walk, during those few 
weeks when he last enjoyed the 
state and service due to a king. 
The niches of the walls of these 
terraces were garnished with sta- 
tues of the Roman emperors; and 
as the flag waved from the summit 
of the citadel, as the body-guards 
ppewates arms to the monarch, as 

fenry Somerset walked beside him, 
clad in his yelvets and sables, this 
might truly seem a walk fit for a 
king. Or yet —for I love to draw a 
picture of those eventful times — 
fancy the monarch riding in at the 
grand entrance, a magnificent portal 
with a pointed arch above, with two 
ae towers, one on each hand, 
which still stand there, although 
princes and warriors ride in no more. 
One of them the ivy now shrouds; and 
the loop-holes, through which mis- 
siles were hurled at an approaching 
enemy, are well-matted over with 
birds’-nests. Here entered Charles, 
here dangled his love-locks to the 
winds. Here his mild glance rested 
on the splendours, or the strength of 
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the place, and, perhaps, calculated 
how long “ that would hold out.” 

A third tower adds to the stateliness 
of this entrance; and the porteullis 
being drawn up, and the seneschal 
haying given assent, you ride into 
the first court. ‘This was once paved : 
afterwards the briar and the grass 
grew there unheeded ; and above, on 
the southern side, are the ruined 
ranges of grad apartments : on the 
eastern and northern were the do- 
mestic and useful departments. 

The hall, erected in the days when 
the Somersets prospered — those of 
Elizabeth—is still sonearly entire that 
some idea was entertained, not many 

ears back, of entirely restoring it. 

ike Westminster Hall, its roof was 
of Irish oak — above which was a 
dome, whence partly it was lighted. 
The large open chimney seems to 
disclose a thousand pictures of for- 
mer days; and you may group around 
its dark precincts men and arms, 
and courtly damsels, statesmen and 
priests ; the king, perchance, himself 
over his steadfast game of chess; or 
the crefty Glamorgan. But I must 
not forestall. Of that subtle poli- 
tician and deep-dyed bigot, more 


on. 

Above the fire-place are still seen 
the arms of the Somersets, pre- 
senting a sort of comment on the 
sublunary nature of all worldly 

atness ; telling that in yon proud 

all, of all the energies of their 
power, this the least important, 
this the mere external attribute 
alone remains. 

Another fair court, called the large 
court, extends beyond the hall, and 
curious is the fretwork of its walls, 
and beautiful the tracery of the win- 
dows of those apartments which sur- 
round the large court. 

I well remember how, in the com- 
ing shadows of evening, I felt the 
silence of that vast and desolate hall. 
Our footsteps alone rang upon its 
stone floor, our voices alone echoed 
in its dark corners; yet if 1 were 
awe-struck by the gloom of what 
had once been the scene of the ban- 
quet ; by the dim loftiness of the roof, 
once resounding to the loud carousal, 
or to the sweeter sounds of the 
native harp ; how much more striking 
and solemn was the utter desecration, 
the partial disclosure, the total still- 
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ness of the next scene to which my 
guide conducted me! 

We passed through a western door 
into what had once been a chapel. 
The groins, which rise from grotesque 
heads, alone render this sacred apart- 
ment traceable. Yet here Charles 
prayed. Yes, here; for although the 
marquess and his family were Roman 
Catholics, ample toleration was given 
to those of the reformed faith, and the 
service was performed alternately. 
Here, whilst yet full of hope—though 
his affairs were fast failing —the 
monarch uttered those aspirations 
for the welfure of others which came 
from a chastened heart. 

I pictured to myself the king at 
his devotions, calm, steadfast, as when 
the loss of Bristol (was it not ?) was 
disclosed to him, when he finished 
out the whole service without making 
a comment or asking a question 
until that, his main concern in life 
was completed. Then I followed 
him, in thought, as we passed through 
the other various compartments of this 
vast building. These are all on a 
grand scale—on 2 Plantagenet scale 
—the rooms are of huge dimensions; 
the stone frames to the lofty windows 
are decorated with friezes and mould- 
ings, which shew how finished was 
the taste of every subordinate com- 
partment. 

I have omitted to mention two rude 
whole-length figures in stone at the 
upper end of the chapel ; these are 
the only attcaypts at sculpture which 
remain, as far us I remember, in the 
interior. 

I have spoken of the large court 
beyond the hail. It is, and proba- 
bly was, commonly call d the Foun- 
tain-court; and the scene which it now 
presents, ruined az it is. is of exquisite 
beauty. When Ilenry Somerset 
repaired his “ poor house at Raglan,” 
a fountain, ornamented with the 
statue of a white horse, graced the 
centre of this noble court: around 
were the strong buildings which ac- 
commodated the garrison; for this 
castle combines the domestic and the 
military character, unlike its sister of 
Chepstow, which has but little of the 
former attribute, but seems to have 
been intended solely as a fortress. 
But in Ragland the butteries, the 
cellars, the chimneys, all denote one 
uniform scale of princely grandeur, 
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extending even to the lowest —_ 
ments of this vast household. Great 
were its proportions, great its fall; 
decay has done much, but cupidity 
did sore: for twenty-three stair- 
cases were ‘aken away from the castle 
after the besiegers had left it to the 
owls and bats—a mark for rampant 
disloyalty to point at. 

What the furniture—the appoint- 
ments, as it is now the fashion to call 
them—of this grand abode must have 
been, it is not easy to conceive. The 
interior of Ham House presents a 
specimen of the period of James I, 
but all at Ragland must have been 
on a grander scale. The times were 
luxurious. Even in the ruder and 
humbler abodés of English coun- 
try gentlemen or of knights, “ great 
provision of Turkie work,” as Har- 
rison calls it, and costly cupboards 
of plate worth 50002. or 60001, 
were ofttimes to be seen. What, 
then, was the magnificence of Rag- 
land like unto? Alas! it has all 
perished, and we can only imagine 
its splendours. Even in Elizabeth's 
time, windows of crystal, and tapestry 
of gold and silver were to be met 
with. When the queen gave au- 
dience to foreign ambassadors in her 
bed-chamber, her cushions were 
adorned with gold and silver, her 
bed-quilts lined with ermine :— 


** Her bed-chamber was hanged 
With tapestry of silk and silver; the 
story, 
Proud Cleopatra when she met ber Ro- 
man.” 


Such is Imogen’s chamber, in 
Cymbeline. The sleeping-rooms of 
Ragland fell not, probably, short even 
of kingly splendour ; whilst over the 
chamber-doors mottoes were placed 
for the instruction of servants, or the 
admonition of visitors. As were the 
bed-chambers fitted up with arras, 
so were the parlours, though more 
frequently with carving in oak ; whilst 
round about, were strewed swect 
herbs, and nosegays intermingled with 
fragrant flowers, delicious to the 
senses. 

Fancy Charles I. in this delightful, 
safe, and princely house of Ragland ; 
see him going forth from the ban- 
quetting-hall or the gallery to his 
bed-chamber, followed by his faithful 
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servant, Sir Thomas Herbert. The 
torch-bearers walk before him, and 
he proceeds to his vaulted chamber, 
wherein are two beds; the one for 
the master, the other, a truckle bed, 
for his page. A little silver bell is 
laced on a table at the king’s right 
oak with which he arouses his at- 
tendant at his pleasure. A watch- 
light, divided into time by marks, 
stands in a silver bason within the 
chamber. His two watches were laid 
on a stool near. Sir Thomas Her- 
bert sleeps in an ante-chamber. And 
thus, after long prayers, the monarch 
reposes. 
But, as I psced the courts and 
into each deserted corner, 
nothing struck me more than the 
great extent and depth of the sub- 
terranean chambers, the dismal—the 
unutterably dismal dungeons and 
cellars. ‘The former are distinguish- 
able by having no entrance, as far as 
I could see, except a slanting side, 
through which a prisoner was pushed 
down by force, and up which no 
human power could raise itself. One 
of these yawns to the full glare of 
day, but the eye cannot penetrate its 
depth. What volumes of sorrow 
those strong walls must have heard ! 
and which they only have heard, for 
no ear could catch the sounds of that 
solitary despair ; no ear of earth, no 
eye of mortal, could penetrate that 
unfathomable gloom. The eye of 
Omniscience could alone discern the 
sorrow-stricken captive, and the ear 
of a pitying Father alone receive his 
plaint. The vaults lie chiefly under 
the hall; those, at least, now explor- 
able, for the subterranean chambers 
beneath the ruined towers cannot be 
visited with safety: at all events, I 
saw them not. In the gloom of that 
soft evening how had I dared to at- 
tempt them ? 
And here, in more than baronial 
lendour, lived Henry Somerset. 
The demesne around the castle cor- 
responded in character to the proud 
towers which surveyed them. Superb 
gardens and pleasure-grounds lay at 
their feet, and the approach to the 
castle passed through a noble avenue 
of elms. Well-conditioned dairy- 
farms, fat pastures, lay near, around 
Landeny. An extensive forest of 
oak and beech composed the home- 
park. Well might the poet write of 
Ragland :— 
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“A famous castle free, 

That Raggland hight, stands moted al. 
most round ; 

Made of freestone, upright, as straight as 
line, 

Whose workmanship in beautie dothe 
abounde ; 

The curious knots, wrought all with edged 
tools, 

The stately towre, that looks over pond 
and poole ; 

The fountain trim that runs both day and 
nighte, 

Doth yield in show a rare and noble 
sighte.” 


Thus doth old Churchyard, of me- 
lancholy name, commemorate the 
scene. The neighbourhood of Rag- 
land, be it certified, is less mountain- 
ous than most parts of Monmouth- 
shire. It is watered by fewer streams 
than most districts of that fine county. 
There is a sameness in its scenery ; 
but it is a fine and fertile district, 
diversified by gentle acclivities and 
by fair valleys. 

And from the castle were sent forth 
troops which were stationed in dif- 
ferent parts of the county, and which 
secured Monmouthshire so long to 
the Royalists that it was the last 
county that fell to the Parliament- 
arians. Eight hundred men did the 
marquess maintain, appoint, and dis- 
cipline at his own expense. Was he 
blessed in his family? What were 
his domestic relations? Were his 
children dutiful? Was his lady 
worthy of being his wife? She 
came, at all events, of a noble race; 
for her mother was one of the daugh- 
ters of Sir Anthony Cooke, grafted on 
the stock of Russell. ‘This lady, we 
find, had taken possession of Don- 
nington Castle, said to have been the 
seat of Chaucer; but, during one of 
her visits to her daughter in Wales, 
it was wrested from her by Charles, 
earl of Nottingham, who claimed to 
be its rightful owner. 

Anne Russell, marchioness of Wor- 
cester, presented to her lord a hopeful 
son, as far as talents were concerned, 
in their heir, Edward Somerset, af- 
terwards Karl of Glamorgan, for so 
was he created by Charles I. As he 
grewup, acharacter of strangely oppo- 
site qualities was disclosed — bigotry, 
commingled with a love of philosophi- 
cal speculations, which seemed wholly 
at variance. Henry, marquess of 
Worcester, was a convert to the 
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Church of Rome. His son's ex- 
travagant zeal may, therefore, be ac- 
counted for; for it is the new, and 
not the old Romanists, who run into 
extremes. But Glamorgan was, as 
Lord Clarendon observes, “of that 
sort of Romanists the people rendered 
them odious, by accusing them to be 
the most jesuited.” However that 
might be, Lord Glamorgan soon rose 
into favour at court, where, as Horace 
Walpole would have us believe, his 
bigotry was “ no disrecommendation.” 
He was enterprising and enthusiastic ; 
and Charles, struck by his talents 
and address, made one fatal mistake 
—he trusted him. The earl was sent 
over to Ireland, and, as the enemies 
of Charles allege, with a commission 
signed by Charles to bring over a 
large body of the Irish Catholics to 
his service. The treaty was dis- 
covered, and Glamorgan was im- 
prisoned by the Irish government 
until the royal pleasure concerning 
him should be known. Parliament 
complained, and the king disavowed 
the commission ; yet whilst he did 
so he renewed his confidence in the 
earl, who never resented his sove- 
reign’s disavowal, which he attributed 
to the necessity of his affairs. 
Whether Charles was really privy 
to Glamorgan’s transactions has never 
been distinctly proved. His majesty's 
advocates admitted that he had de- 
livered blank warrants to the earl; 
and Charles’s letters are said to have 
authorised every latitude which 
Glamorgan could take. Thus stands 
the question, which people will settle 
according to their own predilection, 
as, in the absence of evidence, they 
are wont to do. If I may presume 
to say so, I think with Horace Wal- 
pole: “With the king’s enemies,” 
1 that shrewd and worldly man, 
“JT cannot but believe that he com- 
missioned the ear] to fetch Irish forces; 
with his fayourers, I cannot think 
him so much to blame if he did.” 
“Tt requires very — resigna- 
tion in a monarch to sacrifice his 
crown and his life, when persecuted 
by subjects of his own sect, rather 
than preserve both by the assistance 
of others of his subjects who differed 
from him in ceremonials or articles 
of faith.” Like the Empress Maria- 
Theresa, when she accepted the aid 
of England, Charles might have ex- 
cused himself with the exclamation, 
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“ Ce sont de braves impies.” His fault 
was not, as Horace Walpo e cleverly 
observes, “ in proposing to bring over 
the Irish, but in having made them 
necessary to his affairs.” 

There is no doubt, however, that 
the disposition which Charles dis- 
played, through Glamorgan, to the 
toleration of the Catholics, contri- 
buted greatly to his impending ruin. 
Nor was he fortunate in his instru- 
ment. Glamorgan, as the king often 
complained, wanted judgment. Yet 
Charles, in consideration either of his 
father’s services or of his own zeal, 
was rash enough to entrust him with 
extraordinary powers: to make him 
generalissimo of three armies; to 
make him admiral, with the nomi- 
nation of his officers ; to enable him 
to raise money by selling his majesty’s 
wood, customs, and prerogatives ;— 
nay, what was most extraordinary, 
Charles is declared to have given 
Glamorgan the power to create from 
the rank of a marquess to a baronet. 
The instrumerts upon which such a 
commission was founded is stated, 
however, to have been forged. Yet 
Charles's best friends seem to have 
acknowledged, indirectly, their au- 
thenticity. “I care not,” writes 
Lord Clarendon, then Sir Edward 
Hyde, “ how little I say in that bu- 
siness of Ireland, since those strange 
powers and instructions given to 
your favourite Glamorgan, which 
appear to me inexcusable to justice, 
piety, and prudence.” 

One plea is made for these alleged 
acts of insanity on the part of the 
monarch. He had resolved to be- 
stow his young daughter, Elizabeth, 
then a child, on Glamorgan. “ It 
was time,” shrewdly observes Wal- 
pole, “to adopt him into his family, 
when he has into his sovereignty.” 
This singular infatuation affords the 
only instance in English history of 
similar powers being given to a sub- 


ject. 

After the Restoration this patent 
was restored to the House of Peers. 
Glamorgan, during his latter days, 
sank into a philosophic repose. Of 
his famous work, the Century of 
Inventions, many differing opinions 
have been given. The very name of 
this work is whimsical, and yet not 
unattractive: A Century of the Names 
and Scautlings of such Jnventions as, 
at present, I can call to mind, to have 
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Tried and Perfected, which (my 
former Notes being lost) I have, at the 
instance of a powerful Friend, endea- 
voured now, in the Year 1655, to set 
these down in such a way as may 
sufficiently Instruct me to put any of 
them in Practice : “ Artis et Nature 
proles.” 

The work, which was very small 
in compass, was dedicated to Charles 
IL. ; and the marquess states that he 
had performed many of the experi- 
ments mentioned in it in the presence 
of CharlesI. The Century of Scant- 
lings was, indeed, but as the index to 
another and a greater work, in which 
the marquess intended to give minute 
directions to compass what some have 
conceived to be the “ impossibilities,” 
of which he gave the catalogue; but 
death interfered. Amongst a mass 
of what—with all my love for the 
royalist Somersets, with all my love 
for a lettered and scientific aristo- 
cracy—-one must deem chimerical, one 
great scantling appears; to humble, 
as it may seem, the reason which 
refuses to contemplate any thing as 
impossible. His last scantling was a 
“ stupendous waterwork.” ‘This he 
justly considered as the crown of all 

is labours ; and so was it, for it was 
the first suggestion of the power of 
steam — that mighty influence, of the 
extent of which even the sanguine 
marquess could never have dreamed, 
though he seems to have dreamed of 
every imaginable, and even of every 
unimaginable thing, in heaven or 
earth. 

Yet he prized this scantling highly. 
He procured an act of parliament to 
be passed, enabling him and his 
heirs, for ninety-nine years, to receive 
all the profits and benefits arising 
from this invention, allotting to King 
Charles and his successors one-tenth 
part only ; and so sanguine was he, 
and so exclusive was his patent, that 
those who counterfeited this water- 
commanding machine—that is, steam- 
engine—were to forfeit five pounds for 
every hour that they should use it, 
without the license of the Marquess 
of Worcester or his assignees. 

To the honour of the invention of 
the steam-engine, the Marquess of 
Worcester, therefore, has a strong 
claim. Yet it has been disputed, and 
the credit of this grand discovery 
must be distributed among many. 
The earliest steam-engine was, how- 
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ever, undoubtedly used by the Mar- 
quess of Worcester—the whimsical, 
Jesuited Glamorgan. It was in his 
time, and until many years after- 
wards, merely a pump for raising 
water ; a partial vacuum was formed 
in close vessels by the condensation 
of steam within them, the atmo- 
spheric pressure raised the water to a 
certain height, whence it was forced 
higher by the elasticity of the steam. 
Ihis grand discovery was preceded 
by some at which it is impossible to 
help — “ Seals abundantly 
significant ; how 10,000 persons may 
use these seals to all and every of 
the purposes aforesaid, and yet keep 
their secrets from any except whom 
they please.” Such is one. A moy- 
able fortification another. Again, a 
rising bulwark ; anapproaching fluid ; 
a needle alphabet; a knotted-string 
alphabet ; a pinched-glove alphatet ; 
a sieve alphabet ; a lantern alphabet. 
Again, to make a key of a chamber- 
door a perfect pistol; a tinder-box 
pistol; a screwed ascent instead of 
stairs. Heaven and earth! What 
a house the marquess’s must have 
been, when there was a snare in a 
tinder-box, and a stair which might : 
be screwed up and screwed down at 
pleasure! Awful, indeed, were his 
projects!—An advantageous change 
of centres ; a mysterious but not com- 
fortable sort of suggestion ; an often- 
discharging pistol or carabine ; adis- 
course woven in tape or riband (ra- 
ther dry) ; a total locking of cabinet 
boxes (possibly the Chubb key of us 
moderns) ; an untooksome pear; a 
prisoning chair (I am glad | was not 
the Marchioness of Worcester); a 
brass mould to cast candles, whereby 
a man may make five hundred a-day. 
(Did he ever try that in the chambers 
of Ragland?) Again, and this is 
really awful, “ How to make a brazen 
or stone head, in the midst of a field 
or garden, so artifcial and natural, 
that, though a man speak never so 
softly, and even whisper in the ear 
thereof, it will presently open his 
mouth and resolve the question in 
French, Latin, Welsh, Irish, or Eng- 
lish.” Imagine such a monster stuck 
in the centre of one’s rural perambu- 
lations! Can Mrs. Shelley have 
taken her charming and powerful 
novel of Frankenstein from this scant- 
ling of the subtle yet enthusiastic 
Glamorgan? As if, however, to ap- 
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pease society, several minor inven- 
tions are suggested, calculated to cheer 
the domestic circle ; namely, how to 
talk in colours; a knife, spoon, or 
fork conveyance ; and lastly, though 
not least, a continually going watch. 
Mechanics was, be it remembered, 
one of the favourite pursuits of the 
monarch. One may conceive Charles, 
who delighted in 2 ring watch which 
he wore, made by Elias Waub, to 
have solaced many an anxious hour 
talking with Glamorgan of his“ scant- 
lings ;” perhaps on the terrace at 
Ragland; whilst the Roman empe- 
rors, whose busts graced that fine 
promenade, looked grimly from their 
niches. Behold Charles and his 
lettered subject crossing the plat- 
fourm which united the fountain- 
court and the terrace, the monarch 
serene, thoughtful, a little credulous, 
a little facile, the very beau idéal of 
the royal dilettante! ‘There he passes 
on, in his doublet of satin, his loose 
sleeves slashed with white, but united 
here and there by a clasp of jewels. 
His collar, of the finest lace ; and his 
cloak, dangling gracefully from one 
shoulder, is of that rich, celestial 
blue, which, at his installation, the 
monarch had reinstated as the proper 
colour of the Knights of the Garter. 
His long breeches, fringed at their 
extremities, meet the tops of his wide 
boots, ruffied with lace. On his 
head the king wears a broad, Flemish, 
beaver hat, with a hatband of costly 
jewellery, and a plume of feathers. 
How gallantly he has placed it on 
the one side of his head ! and how that 
pink pearl in his ear—for his only 
blemish was wearing earrings — glis- 
tens in the summer's sun! How 
majestic, yet how gentle, is his walk! 
How fixed. and pensive his eye! How 
supremely elegant his address! He 
speaks to his subject with the cour- 
tesy of a gentleman, blended with 
the conscious dignity of a monarch. 
Glamorgan is otherwise attired, for 
he is fresh from military service in 
the Welsh marshes; he has been 
keeping the country in a state of de- 
fence. He is contemplating his jour- 
ney to the coast; he has settled his 
terms about Ireland, and is now 
merely amusing the leisure of his 
sovereign. He wears a buff-coat, not 
without embroidery, and fastened 
around his waist by a dark-blue silk 
scarf, tied on one side in a large bow. 
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He has a long buff glove on his left 
hand, the other is ungloved; and as 
he demonstrates in action to the king 
his propositions, his fingers appear 
stained with his various decoctions 
from yon remote laboratory. Gla- 
morgan has the high features of the 
Somersets, with a somewhat sinister 
expression in them. He wears no 
peaked beard, no small, up-turned 
moustachios; but his hair is long, 
and dangles over his thick, hard 
throat. His hat he holds in his 
hand, and walks uncovered. 

There they go, whilst all around 
of that fair country is as yet in deep 
repose. Above their heads rises the 
yellow tower of Gwent, seen and 
feared far and near. Alas! how 
long? As the king listens, he smiles ; 
sometimes with incredulity, some- 
times in approval ; for, amidst much 
whimsicality, sundry chimeras, and 
the ebullitions of a sanguine spirit, 
the monarch discerned the workings 
of a mind of strong powers, and 
traced the evidence of great mathe- 
matical knowledge. Such, at least, 
is the known opinion of modern 
judges. 

The dedication to this little work 
of Glamorgan, was, to use Mr. Se- 
ward's expression, “nobly ” worded : 
“ Whatsoever God blesseth me with 
to contribute to wards the increase 
of the revenue in any way, I desire 
it may be employed to the use of 
the people; that is, for the taking 
off such burdens and taxes from 
them that they chiefly groan un- 
der.” And then, the way in which 
the marquess introduces his water- 
commanding engine is not without a 
certain force and eloquence: “ By 
Divine Providence and heavenly in- 
spiration, this is my stupendous 
water-commanding engine, boundless 
for height and quantity.” 

The marquess’s “ intentions [of ex- 
penditure] were,” he declares, “to 
the out-go of six or seven hundred 
pounds already sacrificed, if coun- 
tenanced and encouraged by you,” 
the parliament ; ingeniously confess- 
ing, that the melancholy .which had 
lately seized upon him had extended 
more advantages to the public ser- 
vice than modesty would permit him 
to suffer.” 

Does any one doubt it? Let him 
remember that the famous Bishop 
Wilkins was a disciple of Glamor- 
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gan’s, and be silent. Wilkins was, 
according to Anthony 4 Wood, not 
only a “ curious critic in several mat- 
ters, but an excellent mathematician 
and experimentalist, and one as well 
seen in mechanisms and new philo- 
sophy, of which he was as great a 
romoter as any of his time.” Wil- 
Kins was the son of a goldsmith, 
and came of a Nonconformist family ; 
but his being chaplain of several 
noble families may, perhaps, at first, 
have tinged his youthful opinions with 
Conservative views—I know not how 
else to describe them. On the break- 
ing out of the civil wars he became, 
however, a party to the Solemn 
League and Covenant ; and one may 
— Glamorgan’s friendship and 
is tohavedied away. But one need 
not be too certain, for Glamorgan’s 
motto was not “Consistency.” Wil- 
kins’s “ Discovery of a New World;” 
his notions of another habitable world 
in the moon, “with a discourse on the 
possibility of a passage thither ;” re- 
semble too much the whimsicalities 
of Glamorgan not to have rendered 
them kindred spirits. Wilkins, 
during the Commonwealth, held the 
office of Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, from which he was ejected 
at the Restoration. But nothing 
could impede, eventually, the ele- 
vation of such a man. Ile was able 
to regain court favour, and was pro- 
moted to the see of Norwich. To 
prove that the Marquess of Worces- 
ter was not the only chimerical writer 
on philosophical subjects in his day, 
it is only necessary to give the titles 
of some of Bishop Wilkins’s works. 
Independent of his famous flying- 
machine, he published a discourse 
entitled, Mercury ; or, the Secret and 
Swift Messenger : shewing how a Man 
may, with Privacy and Speed, com- 
municate his Thoughts to a Friend at 
any Distance. Or, again, Hints upon 
Telegraphic Communication; a Sug- 
gestion for a Language that may con- 
sist only of Tunes and Musical Notes, 
without any articulate Word. But his 
powerful mind was not solely en- 
gaged in these playthings of the 
scientific; and his discourses, Con- 
cerning the Gift of Prayer, and Of 
the Principles and Duties of Natural 
Religion, coe proved valuable lega- 
cies to posterity. 
Such was the disciple of the Mar- 
quess of Worcester. But I must 
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hasten from this digression to the 
~ of Ragland. : 
reatly and peaceab did Henr 

anmean of V cent en in he 
castle, whilst the events which deso- 
lated England saddened his noble 
heart. His fortune, his safety, his 
all were embarked in the royal cause. 
He spent immense sums in that strug- 
gle which impoverished many of the 
noblest families in this country, and 
which, as far as architectural beaut 
is concerned, she has never seinen 
But Ragland was still intact. After 
the battle of Naseby, Charles, upon 
leaving Oxford, visited his faithful 
servant, the now aged Marquess of 
Worcester. He was received with 
poe oe and at land 
e enjoyed, for the last time, all the 
respect due to his rank. At Ragland 
he found a secure retreat; in the 
marquess, a true and noble-hearted 
friend and monitor. For the mar- 
quess had all the best part of that 
philosophy which preserved not his 
son from a crooked and destructive 

licy ; and had Charles adhered to 
1is maxims, much might have been 
retrieved, much prevented. Great 
was the reply when the monarch 
thanked his subject for certain loans 
of money: “Sir, I had your word 
for the money, but I never thought 
I should have been so soon repaid ; 
for now I have your thanks I have 
all I look for.” 

When Charles made his first en- 
trance into the castle, the marquess 
awaited him at the gates, where he 
delivered to his majesty the keys, 
according to custom. ‘The king re- 
turned them; whereon the eo 
said, “ I beseech your majesty to keep 
them, if you please, for they are in a 
good hand ; but I am afraid that, ere 
it be long, I shall be forced to deliver 
them into the hands of those who 
will spoil the compliment.” In spite 
of this presage, the three weeks 
by Charles at Ragland were spent in 
cheerful exertions on the part of his 
host to divert his sovereign’s atten- 
tion from the melancholy prospects 
of his cause. Charles was patient 
and placid. He spent, as Herbert 
informs us, two or three hours of 
every day in reading, or other pious 
exercises ; sometimes, for recreation, 
or health'ssake, played at bowls; after 
meals, “indulge in a quiet game of 
chess.” During the Sundays, he 
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sequestered himself in his devo- 
tions. 

Amongst other occupations was 
that of controversy. The marquess 
had become a convert to the Roman 
Catholic faith, and he cherished in 
his family the famous Dr. Bayley, 
son of the author of the Practice of 
Piety. This person had not at that 
time embraced the Catholic faith, but 
he was a witness of the conferences 
on religion held in Ragland between 
the lord of the castle and the sove- 
reign. Three years after the fall of 
Ragland, Dr. Bayley published a 
work called, Certamen Religiosum ; 
or, a Conference between King Charles 
the First and Henry late Marquess of 
Worcester, concerning Religion, in 

land Castle, 1646. This work 
excited virulent animadversions, and 
Dr. Bayley was accused of having 
put his own fiction for truth. The 
conference, certain writers declared, 
had nothing of the king’s style in it. 
But Bayley showered down abuse on 
Heylin, who was the assailant ; and, 
to prove that the monarch was capa- 
ble to maintain such a controversy, 
he published the little book called, 
Golden Apothegms of King Charles I. 
and Henry Marquess of Worcester, a 
work which has received several dif- 
ferent titles. 

Sucha guest as Charles I. must have, 
indeed, rendered Ragland a paradise, 
but a transient one. However, the old 
marquess resolved to make it a place 
of improvement to the king. He 
determined to let his majesty know 
some of his faults. One day, after 
dinner, when the king was wont to 

y his host a visit, he found him 
with a book of poems lying on the 
table, the works of John Gower. 
The king, casting his eyes on the 
book, observed that he had never 
seen those poems before. 

“ Oh,” cried the marquess, “ it is a 
book of books! and if a majesty 
had read them, it would have made 
you a king of kings.” 

“ And bow ?” asked the mild and 

ious Charles. “Why so, my 
ord?” 

“ Why,” said the marques, “ herein 
is set down how Aristotle brought 
up and instructed Alexander the 
Great in all the rudiments and prin- 
ciples belonging to a prince.” 

And thus saying, the venerable 


marquess proceeded to read out of 
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the book a lesson on kingly duties, 
which amazed and terrified the cour- 
tiers who were present. 

But Charles received the admoni- 
tion with his usual good breeding. 
He thought, indeed, that the mar- 

uess was going beyond the text of 
the author, and adding some ad- 
monitions of his own; and he put a 
question to that effect to the mar- 
quess. 

“ Have you, my lord,” said the 
monarch, “ got your lesson by heart, 
or do you speak out of the book ?” 

“« Sir,” replied the old man, “if 
you could read my heart, maybe you 
would find it there ; or, if your ma- 
jesty please to get it by heart, I will 
lend you my book :” a touching and 
remarkable answer from one who 
had sacrificed so much. 

Charles then requested to borrow 
the book. 

“ Nay,” said the marquess, “I will 
lend it to you on these conditions: 
namely, first, that you read it; se- 
condly, that you ie use of it.” 

Meantime, the courtiers stood by 
biting their thumbs, and fretting and 
fuming at the marquess’s freedoms. 
He took the hint, and gave them no 
quarter. 

“ Sir,” he cried, “ notwithstanding 
all this, Aristotle, I can assure your 
majesty, is greatly in favour of abso- 
lute power. Permit me to take the 
book from your majesty’s hands, and 
I will shew your majesty one re- 
markable passage to that purpose,— 


‘ A king can kill, aking can save, 
A king can make a lord or knave, 
And of a knave a lord also ;’” 


upon which several new-made lords 
slunk away out of the room. 

“ My lord,” said Charles, observing 
their departure, “ if you go on in this 
way, you will drive away all my 
nobility.” 

“ Sir,” replied the marquess, “I 
protest unto your majesty I am as 
new-made a lord as any one of them ; 
yet I was never called so often rogue 
or knave in my life as since I have 
received this honour, and why should 
not they bear their share ?” 

The book of Gower’s, from which 
the Marquess of Worcester read this 
lesson to his sovereign, was the Con- 
Two things may 
be remarked on this anecdote : first, 
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the sincerity of the old peer ; second- 
ly, the obvious change in Charles's 
high notions of kingly prerogative and 
dignity. The fact is, that Charles 
was a very different man in his out- 
set into life and towards its close. 
In the first he was rash, and there- 
fore weak; for the rash must ever 
retrace their steps. He was imbued 
with notions which the country has 
never tolerated, except in the Tudors 
—their native monarchs, as they con- 
sideredthem. The language of truth 
was never acceptable to him, until 
bitter adversity had shewn him that 
his only faithful friends were those 
who dared to speak it. Never, per- 
haps, did a monarch and a subject 
meet upon such terms. They sepa- 
rated, to meet no more. Charles re- 
turned to his desperate career; the 
marquess fortified his castle more 
strongly to meet the coming storm. 

It was now found necessary to 
withdraw the two armies which the 
marquess had lately supported from 
the county of Monmouth generally, 
and to concentrate their force within 
Ragland. On the 3d of June, 1646, 
the castle was summoned to surrender 
by Colonel Morgan, who commanded 
the Parliamentarian forces in that 
district. Previously to this summons, 
the fortress had been invested by a 
corps under Sir Trevor Williams, 
the very man whose life Charles had 
spared. But, at length, after several 
ineffectual summonses, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax came himself from Bath to 
commence the siege. The Marquess 
of Worcester was at this critical mo- 
ment at some distance from his castle, 
and in the Welsh mountains. He 
was warned of the approach of the 
enemy by Dr. Bayley, and was en- 
abled to make a timely preparation 
for defence. 

Early in August, 1646, the host of 
Fairfax was seen approaching. The 
character of the general, whose fate 
it was to lower some of the noblest 
edifices in England, was not tainted 
with the harshness of Cromwell nor 
the cruelty of Ireton. Fairfax was 
brave, truly brave; and as humane 
as a party-man might be,— 


“ Both sexes’ virtues were in him com- 
bined ; 
He had the fierceness of the manliest 


mind, 
And all the meekness too of womankind, 
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He never knew what envy was, nor hate ; 
His soul was fill’d with worth and ho. 
nesty, 
And with another thing, quite out of date, 
Call’d modesty.” 


Thus runs his epitaph by Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham. Fairfax was, 
in truth, one of the many who, en- 
gaged in that desperate cause, had 
not his heart in it. “He wished 
nothing that Cromwell did, and yet 
contributed to bring it all to pass.” 
Thus wrote Clarendon of him; but 
Fairfax has left his own testimony to 
his remorse for much of what he had 

romoted. After alluding to the 
anguishing state of the parliament, 
and to the means contemplated of 
restoring it to its ancient vigour, he 
says,—‘ This way being by the sword, 
the trial of the king was the easier 
for them to accomplish. My afilicted 
and troubled mind for it, and m 
earnest endeavours to prevent it, will, 
I hope, sufficiently testify my dislike 
and abhorrence of the fact.” 

Such a man was not likely to lower 
the walls and towers of Ragland from 
wanton revenge; and Fairfax did 
what he did reluctantly. For he 
loved old memories. He loved lite- 
rature. When Oxford was taken, 
he spared her libraries; for which, 
blessings on his name. He even 
enriched the Bodleian with many ma- 
nuscripts. 

To these laudable tastes was uni- 
ted a modesty remarkable in “ one 
born for victory.” That as his son- 
in-law, Buckingham, affirmed of 
him, Fairfax “never seemed impu- 
dent but in the field,’ was much to 
say in those days, when the vulgarity 
of the Parliamentarian leaders was 
not their least reproach. To this mo- 
dest demeanour, a natural impedi- 
ment in his speech may have con- 
tributed ; nor was Fairfax, independ- 
ent of that circumstance, gifted with 
eloquence ; rhetoric was not his forte 
—the plain, but brave soldier—the 
vacillating politician—by birth, it is 
said, of royalist principles; in heart, 
but halfa convert tothe great thral- 
dom which he served. Such was 
Fairfax ; and it may not seem idle to 
add, that he retained the bearing of a 
Royalist, alluwed his hair to flow 
about his shoulders, and conducted 
himself, even to the vanquished, like 
a gentleman, And yet, to him we 
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owe the destruction of some of the 
finest properties in England. So 
he presented himself before Rag- 
land ; for, to use words which I shall 
afterwards have to rehearse, he had 
now nearly finished his work all 
over the kingdom, and there was 
nothing left but this castle to re- 
duce. 

To do Fairfax justice, he seems 
long to have withheld the destruc- 
tive power which had caused such 
havoc elsewhere. Long did he for- 
bear to shatter those noble towers, 
before which trenches were dug and 
cannon planted ere he appeared be- 
fore them. As the tower of Gwent, 
now desolate, yet still majestic, rose 
in its untouched perfection before 
him, to Ais mind there occurred none 
of that arrogant, and, perhaps, vin- 
dictive pride, which afforded to some 
of the Parliamentarians such a keen 
delight in levelling those of ancient 
blood; for Fairfax was himself of 
gentle birth, and, although not a 
Plantagenet, was no mean upstart 
in the new and changing scene which 
produced so many domestic convul- 
sions, so many changes and chances 
in this country. 

As he gazed, however, on these 
towers, he may naturally have prog- 
nosticated the ruin and downfall of 
the noble race who dwelt there. 
Chepstow, their other proud posses- 
sion—the key of South Wales, as it 
was called—had been several times 
taken and retaken, but had event- 
ually fallen into the hands of the 
Parliamentarians—a triumph, for 
which the bearer of the news of its 
surrender had been rewarded with 
a gift of fifty pounds, so important 
was its recapture considered. The 

rincely fortune of the Marquess of 
Vorcester was already greatly im- 
aired. He was old, and his son, 
zord Glamorgan, was distrusted by 
all parties. ‘he downfall of the So- 
mersets might, therefore, be pre-~ 
dicted; and, perhaps, with a sigh, 
Fairfax reflected as he rode from 
Wallingford towards the hundred 
of Ragland, that he was casting the 
last stone which should level an an- 
cient house. Yet, how was it? Was 
itso? Ragland, indeed, is in ruins, 
but the Somersets flourish ; and other 
possessions, as fair, but not so proud, 
attest their greatness. So far he 
was mistaken. But may he not rea- 
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sonably, too, have inferred, that in 
all his captures of towns, in reduc- 
tion of houses, in the matrimonial 
connexions of his daughters (one of 
whom married the second duke of 
Buckingham), he was nursing a fa- 
mily for future generations to look 
up to, and fixing a peerage on the 
legislature of his country ? And was 
it so? No. The name of Fairfax 
is no longer noble amongst us (nei- 
ther, indeed, is that of Cromwell) ; 
and it is singular that the family of 
Fairfax is, or was, represented by a 
descendant who followed the occu- 

tion ofa miller in the rural vil- 
age of Barford, near Warwick. 

As a conqueror, however, Fairfax 
approached the castle. Already had 
it been shaken by the artillery of 
the Parliamentarian forces; but only 
shaken; and scarcely even had its 
strong walls trembled before the at- 
tack. 

Major-general Langhorne had as- 
sailed it; but several gallant sallies 
had been made by the garrison, and 
in one of these a cornet of Morgan's 
regiment was killed, and the colours 
were taken. After the reduction of 
Oxford, Morgan, however, being re- 
inforced with 2000 men, sent in a 
summons to the castle to surrender, 
with all its ammunition, assuring the 
marquess that General Fairfax “ had 
now finished his work all over the 
kingdom, except this castle, and that 
there was no enan of relief.” 

The marquess replied to this mes- 
sage in the courteous language of his 
day, and begged to be allowed to sus- 
pend his belief as to the surrender of 
all places of defence, and decided to 
give as his answer, “that he rather 
chose (if it so pleased God) to die 
nobly than to live with infamy.” 

The siege was, therefore, far ad- 
vanced, both in the works and the 
approaches, when General Fairfax 
himself arrived in person, and sent 
a summons to the castle to surren- 
der immediately. 

The answer to this was dated from 
“my poor cottage at Raglan,” and 
was truly characteristic of its wri- 
ter :—“ I am loth,” thus was the de- 
spatch penned, “ to give up the only 
house left me to cover my head, but, 
at the same time, I am unwilling to 
be the cause of our ruin.” He de- 
sired time, therefore, to communicate 
with his majesty ; adding, at the 
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same time, as a plea for his defence, 
that the castle “of Raglan” was his 
own house. 

The desired communication with 
the king was refused by General 
Fairfax, as it had been to every one 
else in similar circumstances. The 
marquess then wrote the followin 
conciliatory and touching letter to his 
powerful adversary. It is impos- 
sible to render it in any words better 
than his own—more simple, more 
expressive :— 

*“T do confide in your honour,” 
thus it begins, “that being at stake 
(concerning leave to send to his ma- 
jesty), I will at this time forbear,” 
added the marquess, “ to make fur- 
ther mention of it; only one thing, 
which is extraordinary, I offer to 
your consideration for the just cause, 
besides my allegiance, of my reason- 
able request.” 

In this conciliatory manner did he 
address General Fairfax. The plea 
which he thus offered was, “That 
he was 20,000/. out of purse on the 
king's account, and if he were to do 
anything displeasing to his sove- 
reign that would certainly be lost ; 
and,” added the old marquess humor- 
ously, “no benefit to the Parlia- 
ment.” 

A dash of prudence as well as of 
courtesy was mingled with the old 
marquess’s valour. “If you knew,” 
he writes, “ how well known I was 
in Henry earl of Huntingdon’s time, 
unto your noble grandfather at York, 
I am assured that I should receive 
the favour at your hands that safely 
you might afford. God knows that 
if I might quietly receive every 
means of subsistence, and be in secu- 
rity with the Parliament's approba- 
tion, and freed from the malice of 
those gentlemen that are of the com- 
mittee in this county, I should quickly 
quit myself of the garrison, for I 
have no great cause to take delight 
init.” Thus spoke the half-ruined, 
but still unwearied adherent. “I 
have that high esteem,” adds the 
high-bred nobleman, “of your worth, 
nobleness, and true judgment, that, 
knowing you will offer nothing igno- 
ble or unworthy for me to do, as 
the case stands with me, I desire to 
know what conditions I may have, 
and I will return you present an- 
swer,.” 


The reply of Fairfax was dry and 
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cold. It was, however, candid. He 
pointed out the impossibility, in case 
of a surrender, of restraining the rude 
soldiery from plunder. “ Touchin 
your lordship’s 20,000/.,” he add 
(with little good ae, “your lord- 
ship had liberty to solicit about that 
by the same hands that your lord- 
ship shall give an account of the 
surrender to his majesty. I desire 
your lordship, on receipt of this, to 
dismiss my trumpeter, and to send 
an answer by one of your own.” 

All this time the host of Fairfax 
were encamped around the castle; 
the rich farms supplied them; the 
fine forests teemed with them ; the 
gentleslopes gave themspace whereon 
to plant their batteries. Alas! 

t was some time before the mar- 
quess replied to this epistle. Mean- 
time the siege went on; and during 
the progress of these negotiations the 
castle was battered, and the work of 
destruction began. At length, on 
the 11th of August, the marquess 
again wrote. He referred his delay 
in giving a positive answer to Fair- 
fax to the indecision of his officers, 
who could not bring their minds to 
capitulate; “but as soon as I shall 
obtain their consent to your condi- 
tions, you shall not be long without 
it.” Then he asked him this search- 
ing question, “ Whether, in case of 
the terms being acceded to, he should 
be left to the mercy of Parliament 
for alteration at their will and plea- 
sure? If it be so,” said the unhappy 
old man, “ I shall endeavour to study 
more about it.” Alas! he dreaded 
a long imprisonment, or still more, 
the death of the scaffold, at which 
even the stoutest hearts might trem- 
ble: still more, the ruin of his nu- 
merous family, and the utter confis- 
cation of all his estates. 

Many a dire precedent was there 
to justify his apprehensions ; and the 
marquess quotes, in particular, one 
which had recently occurred. “For 
example, my Lord Shrewsbury’s 
case, and divers others ; how condi- 
tions have been broken, doth a little 
affright me. I know by your will 
and consent it should never be (no- 
ble, confiding old man!); but sol- 
diers are unruly, and the Parliament 
unquestionable, and, therefore, I be- 
seech you pardon my just cause of 
fear; and r will rest your humble 
servant,— W ORCESTER. 


. 
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To this Fairfax replied, that he 
could only give him this resolution, 
—‘ That what J grant,” such were 
his words, “JZ will undertake to 
be made good. The actors in the 
Earl of Shrewsbury’s case, who 
were none of my army, have re- 
ceived their censure, and by this, I 
believe, the execution. But here, if 
any conclusion be made while I stay, 
I dare undertake there shall be no 
such thing; if any, there shall be 
reparation.—Tuomas Farrrax.” 

Yo “humble servant,” as from his 
opponent ; but such was the temper 
of the times, such the difference be- 
tween Cavalier and Roundhead. 
** Reparation!” as if there could be 
reparation for the towers of Rag- 
land! For its ramparts, and its 
courts, and its arches, its twelve Cx- 
sars—reparation! All the wealth of 
a long line of a subsequent ancestry 
has not attempted it. Was it money 
at which Fairfax hinted when he 
wrote that word? Could money 
restore a race of Plantagenets? Could 
it build up an old house? Can it 
add one cubit to a man’s stature, or 
give antiquity to newness ? 

All this time the merciless cannon 
were playing on those destined walls, 
and one by one its boasts were hum- 
bled, its garrison was reduced. The 
next note of the old marquess seems, 
to our informed minds, to be penned 
in a tone of humility and dejection. 

“ For the better accommodation of 
these unhappy differences,” he writes 
on the 13th of August, six days be- 
fore the surrender, “ if so please that 
there be a cessation of arms and 
working, and to engage your honour 
for the return of my commissioners, 
to-morrow, by ten o'clock of the 
day, they shall wait upon you in 
your leaguer, where they shall” vin- 
dicate me from being the only ob- 
struction of the general peace.” 

This letter, requiring a “sudden 
answer,” was despatched to Fairfax. 

That general saw his advantage. 
His reply was lofty, and doomed 
some more of the ramparts, other 
fair turrets of the castle, to fall. 
Not having as yet received from 
the marquess, a direct reply to the 
conditions sent, Fairfax had no 
grounds for a cessation of arms and 
working. He condescended, how- 
ever, to say, that as commissioners to 
treat were to be with him at fen the 
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next morning, that from nine of the 
clock on that morning, till two in 
the afternoon, there should be a ces- 
sation. And this gracious reply con- 
cluded as usual, after the new mode, 
“Yours, T. Farrax.” 

The rejoinder of the marquess was 
now lofty. He drew up before the 
cold Parliamentarian, and his Plan- 
tagenet blood boiled within him. T> 
avoid delays, which he thought Ge- 
neral Fairfax’s side would best rite 
of, he had proposed to send commis- 
sioners. He now, however, sent him 
at once his propositions touching the 
surrender, but not through more 
mediators. ‘I would have been 
=, added the marquess, “ that you 

ad heard the just reasons thereof, 
to the end that you might not have 
been persuaded to slight them with- 
out just cause.” 

To this Fairfax replied, “ That he 
had perused his propositions, and 
found them such as deserved no an- 
swer. He had offered, as he stated, 
the best conditions to his lordship 
that he yet might have, if he decided 
in time. Should there be any thir 
obscure in them, he should be will- 
ing to a commissioners to treat ; 
but no alteration in the terms must 
be expected, and an answer by six in 
the evening was required.” 

The marquess sent noreply. For 
three days more the siege went on, 
one bulwark after another was le- 
velled ; one after another of the 
brave garrison fell slain from its 
walls. With what sorrow must that 
tender heart have viewed all this, 
and have known that it was ineffec- 
tual! Still a want of trust in the 
enemy, still a prophetic fear of the 
conditions being broken, kept the 
brave old man at his post. That he 
ever left it, that he did not remain 
planted in the castle, was afterwards 
a source of bitter regret. 

One son only, of all his numerous 
family, was with him at this mo- 
ment ; perhaps, for his sake, the 
marquess dreaded lest the fortress 
should be carried by storm. He 
therefore began to relent, and to 
think of trusting to the mercy of 
Parliament—a cruel alternative. 

For ten long weeks had he defied 
that power which had already re- 
duced every castle except his own in 
England; but human force could do 
no more. His enemy was deemed hon- 
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ourable, and the marquess resolved 
to trust him, and to treat with him 
for terms of capitulation. On the 
19th of August Ragland was surren- 
dered. The terms were fair, and 
seemed merciful ; and the brave lord 
of the castle believed that they would 
be maintained. 

What a day that must have been 
on which, marching at the head of 
his garrison, the marquess quitted this 
home of his youth, and haven of his 
old age, for ever! 

But uot in the style of the van- 
quished did they quit the castle. The 
marquess had stipulated, that at least 
appearances should be saved. The 
garrison marched out, therefore, with 
their horses and arms, the colours 
flying and drums beating, trumpets 
sounding, matches lighted at both 
ends, bullets in their mouths, and 
every soldier with twelve charges of 
powder, match and bullet propor- 
tionable, and bag and baggage, free 
to go to any place within ten miles 
of the garrison, where the general 
shall appoint. 

So far the conditions were ob- 
served. “What I engage I shall 
make good,” said Fairfax; and, to a 
certain extent, he did so. The mar- 
quess departed, bidding 


** Adieu to those scenes, 
Where the broken landscape, by degrees 
Ascending, you pass into rigid hills ; 
O’er which, the Cambrian mountains, 
like far clouds, 
That skirt the blue horizon, dusky rise.” 


His sixth son, Lord Charles So- 
merset, supported him. His friend 
Dr. Bayley, who now acted as his 
chaplain, was there to aid him by 
his counsels. Sir Philip and Lady 
Jones, and Commissary Gwilt, are the 
only other persons mentioned as form- 
ing this melancholy procession be- 
sides the garrison, consisting of 4 
colonels, 82 captains, 16 lieutenants, 
6 cornets, 4 ensigns, 4 quartermas- 
ters, 52 gentlemen and esquires, and 
about 700 common men. 

With a sad foreboding were the 
keys of the castle given up to Fair- 
fax, the colours Sneek and the 
arms surrendered; for the brave 
marquess had all along suspected that 
the Parliament would not ratify the 
terms of capitulation; and he was 
right. He had been too noble, too 
important, too formidable, to meet 
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with the smallest portion of that 
good faith which was now so rare on 
the Parliamentarian side. It was, 
indeed, impossible to calculate what 
his generous loyalty had done, nor 
what it might, “pane he escaped, 
still effect. He lived not long, in- 
deed, after the capitulation of Rag- 
land ; but he lived long enough to 
lament bitterly that he had thrown 
himself on the mercy of Parliament. 
On his arrival in London he was 
accused of having violated the arti- 
cles of surrender, and was committed 
to the custody of the Black Rod. In 
this new misfortune his ready hu- 
mour did not desert him. “I had 
rather be under the black rod than 
under a black cloud,” was: his re- 
mark. On finding that he was to be 
lodged in Covent Garden, where the 
Usher of the Black Rod lived, he said 
to Dr. Bayley, “What do you and 
the company here present, think of 
fortune-tellers?” ‘The answer was, 
“ That some of them spoke shrewdly.” 
Upon which the marquess said,—* It 
was told me before I ever was a 
Catholic, that I should die in a con- 
vent, but I never believed them till 
now. I hope they will not bury me 
in a garden.” 

In his serious moments, however, the 
marquess luoked back upon the events 
of the last few weeks with poignant 
regret. “Ah, Dr. Bayley!” he said 
—this was a few hours before his 
death—“ if I had made use of the 
articles which you procured for me, I 
had not now been so near the end 
of my life and the beginning of my 
happiness. I forsook life, liberty, 
and estate, and threw myself — 
their mercy; which, when I had 
done, if to seize upon all my — 
to pull down my house, to sell my 
estate, and to send up for such a 
weak body as mine, enfeebled by 
disease, in the dead of winter, and in 
the winter of mine age, be merciful, 
what are they whose mercies are so 
cruel? Neither do I expect that 
they will stop at all this; for I fear 
that they will persecute me after my 
death.” He was now fast declining, 
and his sorrows were soon to cease. 
He was consoled by the announce- 
ment that the Parliament would per- 
mit him to be buried in his family 
vault at Windsor. Why, God bless 
us all!” cried the dying man; “ wh 
then I shall have a better castle 
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when I am dead, than they took 
from me when living !” 

At last, his worn-out frame, sus- 
tained only by his elastic spirit, 
sank to rest. A purer and nobler 
spirit never was there surrendered 
to its Creator. Ilumble, resigned, 
not vexing the hearts of those around 
him by repining, fulfilling in life 
every duty, looking meekly for his 
reward hereafter, and murmuring 
not that his path here had been 
one of difficulty and of trial, this 
great, good man expired. 

He was succeeded by his son, Lord 
Glamorgan, whose career was more 
fortunate. Yet we find by an entry 
in the Tower records, that he too 
incurred the jealousy of Parliament, 
and endured a temporary imprison- 
ment in the Tower, from which, 
however, he was soon released; and 
the race henceforth prospered, save 
when the heir of Henry, third mar- 
_— of, and first duke of Beaufort, 

ied, in 1698, from the effects of a 
fall in jumping out of his carriage. 
And still the family retained their 
fond allegiance to the Stuarts,—the 
first Duke of Beaufort refusing to 
take the oaths of allegiance to Wil- 
liam and Mary, and living, there- 
fore, in retirement. 

But Ragland received them no 
more. About a mile from Mon- 
mouth stands, upon the banks of 
the Trotby, an ancient seat of the 
Herberts, and now of the Somersets. 
The name is corrupted from Trotby 
into Troy; and in the days of 
Charles I. there dwelt there a bro- 
ther of the great Marquess of Wor- 
cester. Sir Thomas being, as the 
story goes, a complete gentleman, 
delighted in fine gardens and orch- 
ards, where by the benefit of art the 
earth was made so grateful to him, 
that he was enabled to make his ma- 
jesty a present, which, the times and 
seasons considered, was able to make 
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the king believe that the sovereign 
of the Manets had now changed the 
poles. That Wales (the refuse and 
outcast of the fair garden of Rag- 
land), had fairer and riper fruit 
than England’s bowels had on all 
her beds. This was an extraordi- 
nary dish of fruit, which was given 
to the Marquess of Worcester to pre- 
sent; nor would the old marquess 
permit it to be offered by any hand 
but his own. 

“Sir,” said he, placing his dishes 
on the table, “I present you with 
that which came not from Lincoln 
that was, nor from London that is, 
nor York that is to be, but from 
Troy.” 

At which the king smiled, and 
answered wittily,— 

“Truly, my lord, I have heard 
that corn grows where Troy town 
stood, but I never thought that there 
had grown any apricots before.” 

But the gardens of Troy were 
famous, even before the days of the 
Somersets; and so early as the days 
of Henry VIII., when an enterpris- 
ing Herbert, who possessed then the 
place, despatched two men to France 
and Flanders, to study horticulture 
for the improvement of Troy. Of the 
old house, only an old gateway with 
a pointed arch remains; and the 
present abode of the Somersets, in 
their almost territorial county of 
Monmouth, is the fabric of Inigo 
Jones. 

In this, placed in commodious ra- 
ther than stately apartments, figure 
a series of family portraits, of a race 
so distinguished in that contest which 
brought to light so much of honour 
and valour, so much of disinterest- 
edness and constancy, from among 
our great aristocracy, condemned 
often, deserving of condemnation 
still oftener, but certainly, during 
the Great Rebellion, loftier than at 
any other period of our history. 
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Some of our readers may recollect 
the British Museum twelve or fifteen 
years ago, in its golden age of tran- 
quillity. You entered its cloistral 
court through the venerable gate, now, 
or soon to be, among the things that 
were, and wound your way up devious 
passages and stairs into a quiet cham- 
ber with a long green table, and some 
dozen grave and thoughtful-looking 
men sprinkled down its sides. If it 
was winter, a blazing fire struck outa 
joyous warmth and brightness over 
the room. At the corner, screened 
by a pile of Dictionaries, the late Sir 
William Ousely loved to trace the 
footsteps of Jones, and luxuriate 
among the nightingales and roses of 
Saadi or Hafiz. Ifa book were re- 
quired, a small unpretending bell, 
gently moved, brought up one of 
the genii waiting on the lamp of 
knowledge ; who, descending into the 
subterranean regions, speedily re- 
turned with the treasure in his hand. 
That was, indeed, the golden time 
of the scholar. The whole place 
wore a collegiate aspect ; and a sooth- 
ing atmosphere of repose floated 
around. In summer days it was a 
leasing recreation to “ take a turn” 
in the court of the Museum, stealing 
along the sunny wall; while, every 
now and then, a soft thrill of music 
gushed from the cage of linnet or 
canary overhead, and chimed in 
with the dream of poetry or clo- 
quence to which the musing memory 
had resigned itself. ‘There was one 
window, especially, very pleasant 
to linger under for a minute; its 
little row of flower-pots, geranium, 
rose, and mignonette, so happily har- 
monising with the grey antiquity of 
the architecture. A small plate under 
a bell with the inscription, “ Rev. 
Ii. F. Cary,” almost tempted you to 
make an appeal for hospitality, 
and to ask for a glass of Falernian 
in that cool and shadowy abode. 
Perhaps, while the thought passed 
across the mind, the door, monas- 
tic in its simplicity, was slowly 
opened, and a figure of winning 


dignity stepped into the sunlight. 
There was a peculiarity in its ap- 
pearance, even in those calm and 
solemn haunts of wisdom. The figure 
was that of a gentleman, already 
entered into the valley of years, yet 
without losing the vigour of maturer 
manhood; wintersnow scattered upon 
the rich hues of autumn. The ex- 
pression of the features, the gait, the 
costume—all spoke of a reflective 
and studious age, when railroads 
were unknown, and people were not 
alwaysin a hurry. We need scarcely 
say that this was Mr. Cary, one of 
the librarians of the Museum, the 
translator of Dante, and the subject 
of the affectionate memorial we are 
now holding in our hands. We re- 
ceive and welcome it as a reminiscence 
of a happier state of existence. It 
presents the history of one who was 
really and simply a scholar and a 
gentleman; it is a specimen—not 
often met with, and every day be- 
coming rarer—of literary biography. 
It is true, as one of the most accom- 
plished biographers of Gray has ob- 
served of his favouriteauthor, that the 
events recorded are of common occur- 
rence; birth, marriage, happiness, toils, 
misfortune, bereavement, sickness, 
death! ‘The common lot, in its most 
unadorned manifestation. Yet it can 
never be unprofitable to contemplate 
the rejoicing industry of a mind, 
withdrawn in the early morning of 
life from public interests and tumult, 
into the serener shade of studious 
retirement; and finding its own last- 
ing reward in the enlargement of its 
views, the cultivation of its faculties, 
and the improvement of the world. 
Ifenry Francis Cary was a native 
of Gibraltar, where he was born, 
December 6, 1772 ; his ancestry com- 
bined the Church and the Army; 
his father being a captain in the 
First Regiment of Foot, while his 
great-grandfather filled the see of 
Killala in Ireland. Returning to 
England, and relinquishing all mili- 
tary connexions, ae Cary settled 
in Staffordshire. His son displayed, 
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at a very early age, the sensibility 
which distinguished him through 
life; and the death of his mother, 
when he was six years old, drew forth 
a lively exhibition of it/; his fa- 
ther, in the hope of alleviating his 
sorrow for the loss of a mother whom 
he tenderly loved, having presented 
him with a gold watch, little Cary, 
in a paroxysm of grief and indigna- 
tion, dashed it to the ground with 
a violence that broke it in pieces. 
He had a brother and sister; the 
former, at a subsequent period, a 
colonel in the Royal Artillery; and 
the latter, the wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Price, whose name appears 
very often in the present Memoir. 
The name of his first instructor 
has not been recovered, but his ad- 
vance in knowledge seems to have 
been rapid ; in his ninth year he had 
attained to a considerable proficiency 
in the Greek and Latin languages ; 
and he was accustomed in after years 
to relate, with pleasant self-ridicule, 
how, while a school-boy at Uxbridge, 
* he rendered a considerable portion, 
of the first book of the Odyssey into 
his childish prose ; and having done 
80, cut it into lengths of ten syllables 
each, which he then wrote out under 
the persuasion that it was poetry.” 
In 1788 he was transplanted to the 
more fruitful soil of Rugby, where 
the delicacy of his health suffered 
him to continue only two years. His 
next situation was the grammar- 
school of Sutton Coldfield, in War- 
wickshire ; there he formed a roman- 
tic friendship with two of his com- 
panions, Thomas Lister, and John 
Humberston, the son of a physician 
at Birmingham. The juvenile tri- 
umvirate were impelled, by literary 
ambition, to undertake no common 
task,—nothing humbler than a me- 
trical version of the chief Greek poets, 
of whom Hesiod and Anacreon fell 
to theshareofCary. The separation 
of the friends dissolved the project. 
Humberston became a medical stu- 
dent; Lister entered a banking-house 
of Lichfield; and Cary, in 1787, 
once more changed the scene of his 
educational toil. His new school was 
at Birmingham, then under the di- 
rection of Mr. Price; a name not 
without interest from its association 
with Johnson, who, pointing out to 
him, as he told Mr. Cary, a nook in 
the school-room of Lichfield where 
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the boys concealed the translations of 
the books they were reading, uttered 
a poignant allusion to an earlier 
master who was not severe, “ but 
cruel.” 
Mr. Cary made his first plunge 
into rhyme before he was fifteen 
years old, the occasion being the 
defence of Gibraltar by General 
Elliot. His attempt was chiefly 
remarkable for the proofs it gave 
of his eager study of Pindar, and 
the friendly notice it obiained from 
Miss Seward, then in the bloom of 
her reputation and influence, and, 
as he once observed, “the female 
most eminent in her time for poetical 
genius.” ‘“ The strength and solidity 
of that boy’s mind,” she wrote to a 
friend, “ his taste, his judgment, as- 
tonish me, if possible, even more 
than the vigour and grace of his 
fancy.” We have also an incidental 
reference to the “ condescending” 
notice of Hayley, at this period di- 
viding with his accomplished friend 
the suffrages of the literary public. 
It is to be regretted that the Memoir 
of Mr. Cary contains scarcely any 
recollections of this refined and in- 
genious writer, whom, as we gather 
from his little biographical account 
of Hayley, he visited at Eartham, in 
the next summer but one after Cow- 
* had taken up his abode, in what 
ne called the most -elegant mansion 
he had ever inhabited, and the most 
delightful pleasure-grounds he had 
ever seen. It is now the fashion to 
sneer at Hayley, but of one of his 
oems Gibbon wrote, “ He rises with 
1is subject, and since Pope’s death 
I am satisfied that England has not 
seen so happy a mixture of strong 
sense and flowing numbers.” With 
Miss Seward, under the appellation 
of his “Muse” or “ Mistress,” 
Cary scon began an interesting 
correspondence, certainly not with- 
out advantage to his own judg- 
ment and pursuits. He appears at 
this time to have admired Mason, 
of whom, many years later, he wrote 
with as much point as truth: “ He 
was altogether a man of talent, if I 
may be allowed to use the word, ac- 
cording to the sense it bore in our 
old English ; for he had a vehement 
desire of excellence, but wanted either 
the depth of mind or the industry 
that was necessary for producing any 
thing that was very excellent.” Some 
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oir mile of the place he inhabited.” attachment. He shewed that Chau- 
ny Where the eye is to be gratified, cer, Spenser, and Milton, had replen- 
in- Darwin seldom disappoints our ex- ished their urns from those springs ; 
her pectation. In the following lines the and explained the different opinion 
unt pen becomes a pencil :— entertained and expressed by Boi- 
, in leau, Addison, and Pope. It is very 
ow- “So playful Love on Ida’s flowery sides, interesting to mark the rapid pro- 
hat With mbbon-rein the indignant lion gress of his taste towards refinement 
sion guides; and discrimination. Among his con- 
nost wag FoF ny brindled back the lyre temporaries at Oxford, were Southey 
had And shakes delirious rapture from the and Canning ; the latter, a member 
n to strings ; of his own college, and already ma- 

his Slow as the pausing monarch stalks along, nifesting the command of language 
with Sheaths his retractile claws, and drinks and liveliness of fancy which, at no 
eath the song. remote period, were to attract admi- 
not 
rong 
Vith * In the Memoir of Darwin, contributed by Mr. Cary to The London Magatine, 
ution aud subsequently collected with similar papers, two or three original anecdotes of 
ess,” Darwin are pleasantly related :==‘* I have been told that when a mother, who seemed 
sting to be in a paroxysm of delirium, expressed an earnest wish to take her infant into her 
rith- arms, and her attendants were fearful of indulging her, lest she should do some 

de- violence to the object of her affection, he desired them to commit it to ber without 
udg apprehension, and that the result was an immediate abatement of her disorder. I 
rs at know not whether it be worth relating, that when sent for by a nobleman at Buxton, 
ason, who conceived his health to have suffered by the use of tea, to which he was immo- 
wrote derately addicted, Darwin rang the bell, and ordered a pot of strong green tea to be 
“ He brought up, and filling both his patient’s cup and his own, encouraged him to fre« 
t, if I quent and Javish draughts.” 
l, ac- t Mr. Cary has observed very justly of this writer :— 
n our “ As the singularity of his poems caused them to be too much admired at first, so 
sment are they now more neglected than they deserve. There is about as much variety in 
either them as in a bed of tulips, of which the shape is the same in all, except that some are 


Justry a little more rounded at the points than others ; yet they are diversely streaked and 

freckled, with a profusion of gay tints, in which the bizarre (as it is called by the fan- 
g any ciers of that flower) prevails. They are a sight for one half-hour in the spring, and 
Some no more ; and are utterly devoid of odour.” 
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ration in a more famous arena. It 
was then, and probably continues to 
be, the practice at Christ Church for 
the writer of the best essay to read 
his production in the hall, in the 

resence of the members. This ex- 
fibition was of weekly recurrence; 
and Canning is said to have outstrip- 
ped all his competitors in the fre- 
quency of his appearances. To Mr. 
Digby, now a Prebendary of Wor- 
cester, we are indebted for a short 
but not uninteresting reminiscence 
of Mr. Cary’s Oxford career :— 


‘I wish I could furnish what you 
wish respecting his college life; but he 
was rather my senior there, and I do not 
know the exact line of his reading. Only 
this I know, that he was regularly stu- 
dious, and I always understood that, 
whatever other literary pursuits he might 
indulge in, he regularly pursued that 
line prescribed by the habit of the col- 
lege, and the dean’s direction of his col- 
lege collections, as he termed it. After 
his collections ceased, before his B.A. 
degree, he applied to the Professor of 
Arabic and Persian for direction and in- 
struction in the Persian language; with 
a view to bis poetic pursuits no doubt. 
Bird, Bullock, Charles Digby (late canon 
of Windsor), and myself, constituted his 
evening tea-drinking party alternately at 
each others’ rooms, Birch being at Mag- 
dalen. Price came to college later, and 
was but for a short time one of the set. 
Birch, indeed, had the highest opinion of 

our father’s talents and acquirements ; 
bee used to contend with him a good 
deal in discourse, and differ often in 
opinion, and now and then rather an- 
grily, which your father took very quietly, 
and did not shew himself very eager to 
refute ; which habit of your father pro- 
duced this remark from Birch to me 
some time after: ‘Cary, after having 
delivered his opinion, takes no great 
pains to maintain it, if you do not choose 
to agree with him.’ 

‘“* He once wrote to my knowledge (he 
might have written often without it), for 
a college prize. It was a Latin essay ; 
but he misunderstood in what language 
it was to be written, Latin or English, 
till within a few days of the delivery, 
and so was forced to translate his Eng- 
lish essay into Latin. He failed, and 
Carey, now Bishop of St. Asaph, gained 
the prize. Birch saw both his English 
and Latin, and thought he had onl 
failed because bis Latin was a transla- 
tion of his English; not, therefore, so 
much thought in Latin. The dean, in 
talking to him about it, seemed to criti- 
cise his plan and method, and particu. 
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larly his opening ; on which your father 
replied most modestly, that perhaps he 
did not excel in that from his want of 
ability in mathematics, But the dean 
replied, ‘ Don't run away with that no- 
tion.’ It was in that conversation, or an- 
other, that the dean advised him not to 
indulge his poetic pursuits too much in 
writing, at least for the present ; but if, 
when he was older, between thirty and 
forty, he felt a strong inclination to write 
on any subject that much interested him, 
then to indulge in bis vein, But this 
your father used to tell us in his pecu- 
larly interesting manner, with perfect 
good humour, but certainly with a sub 
risus, which his countenance peculiarly 
expressed by the playing of his upper 
lip, shortening and a little curving for- 
ward.” 


He might well smile at this illus- 
tration of the true college “ Don.” 
Jackson, in the evening of his days, 
retired to the village in which Hayley 
had taken up his abode ; and it would 
have been extremely amusing to have 
seen his countenance, when the poet 
sent him a piece of wedding-cake, 
with a message expressive of a hope 
of receiving a similar communication 
in return. But the Dean had his 
revenge. 

The Oxford scholar spent his long 
vacation in a tour through South 
Wales, not forgetting the green and 
pastoral banks of the Wye; the im- 
pressions of his journey suggested 
the earliest attempt in blank verse 
which he thought worthy of publica- 
tion. It shews that he had read 
The Task with attention, and looked 
upon it as the model of easy and 
harmonious composition ; though in 
his copy, an echo of Miltonic pause 
or inversion may be also recognised. 
These lines are not deficient in music 
or dignity :— 


“Mid yon tall elms, whence in light- 
wreathed curls 

The bluish smoke ascends, stands the 
full grange, 

And, like a smiling family around, 

The frequent cottage peeping through 
the trees 
Shews its white front. 

to the west, 
E’en at the extremity of this brown 
heath, 
Direct thy sight to Manstey’s stately 
wood. 
Proud of his variegated robe he stands, 
Tissue of thousand colours richly wove ; 
Aud the bright lustre that the sun behind 


Thence onward 
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Throws o’er his tufted plumes, illumined 
gold ; 

There, in close covert ofimmuring shades, 

Lies the fell ruffian, ready to assail 

Wayfaring men, by friendless night o’er- 
ta‘en; 

Made like to theirs, who in the Levant 
seas, 

Under a forked promontory or rock, 

Lurk, with intent to seize some vessel 
bound 

For the Sicilian or Iberian shore, 

Freighted with costly stuffs and tapes- 
try.” 


He was now called to make up his 
mind upon a subject—excepting one, 
the most difficult and anxious in hu- 
man life—the choice of a profession. 
Ilis own inclinations led him to the 
army ; his father pressed him towards 
the church; and the bar appeared 
likely to carry the day, as a sort of 
half-way between the rival profes- 
sions. Ihe wishes of his father at 
length prevailed; and being or- 
dained in the spring of 1796, he 
was in a short period presented by 


the Earl of Uxbridge to the living 


of Abbots Bromley, in Staffordshire. 
The situation and manner of life 
were in the highest degree favour- 
able to the cultivation of his in- 
tellectual faculties and the enlarge- 
ment of his literary stores. He be- 
gan immediately to read with method, 
keeping a register of the books re- 
ferred to, and transferring to a note- 
book the most striking passages, with 
occasional commentaries upon the 
genius or character of the authors. 
His biographer attributes to this plan 
the ae and interest of the notes 
that enrich his translation of Dante. 
The journal is embodied in the me- 
moir, as affording the liveliest record 
of his scholarly life and conversation. 
Such reflections of taste and feeling 
must always have a charm ; they are 
glasses into which the very image of 
the writer is thrown, without too 
strong or gilding a sunlight. If we 
were to make an objection to Mr. 
Cary’s journal, it would be directed 
against its frequent brevity and 
abruptness. For example, such en- 
tries as these contain nothing to at- 
tract or reward a reader :— 


“ May 26, Read Tibullus, books i. 
and ii, 

“27. Finished Tibullus. Read Ho- 
race’s Odes, book iv. 


** 28, Read Horace’s Odes, book iii. ; 
and book ii, to Ode 12. 

“ June 1. Finished book ii. of Odes of 
Horace, and read book i. to Ode 16.” 


These notices are not without va- 
lue to the student himself; they 
mark the track of his travels, and 
enable him to review and adjust the 
proportions of his reading ; but their 
interest is strictly personal. A simi- 
lar exception may be taken to many 
notices ofauthors; they are too slight 
to be useful. Like the rude pencil 
scratches of a painter, they may help 
the recollection and shape the judg- 
ment of the individual; but to the 
eye of a stranger they offer no cle- 
ments of harmony or construction. 
The diary of Wilberforce, viewed as a 
gallery of living portraiture, awoke 
the feeling of disappointment in a 
wider and painfuller sense of loss. 
The biographical short-hand was in- 
telligible to the journalist: to him 
every letter was a symbol; to all 
beside, mystery and hieroglyphic. 
It must not be supposed that Mr. 
Cary’s diary is generally obnoxious 
to these remarks. Much of it is 
exceedingly pleasant and instructive, 
as the following classical memoranda 
may serve to shew :— 


“ June 18. Continued Pindar, Isth. 
ii. to vi. ‘The fourth Isthmian ode bas 
some fine parts: the sixth presents a 
noble subject for the historic painter, 
when the eagle appears in consequence of 
the vow made by Hercules for the pros- 
perity of Ajax, the son of his host Telamon. 
The passage has, I think, pleased me as 
much as any thing in Pindar ; but that is 
saying much, 

“14. Read Pindar, Isthm. vii. viii., the 
two last odes. ‘The eighth Isthmian has 
a striking passage about the marriage of 
Thetis. Began Valerius Flaccus, and 
read book i. of bis Argonautics in the 
edition of Nic. Heinsius. The fourth 
book describes the sailing of the Argos, 
the heroes who sailed in the expedition, 
a storm, the anger of Pelias against 
Jason for taking his son Acastus away 
with him, his revenge in putting A°son 
to death, Ason’s horrid imprecations 
against him, and his flight to Elysium, on 
which there are some fine lines that close 
the book. Thetis riding on the back of 
a dolphin to her marriage with Peleus is 
introduced as a painting in the ship 
Argos; this and Chiron bringing the 
infant Achilles to his father are two de. 
lightful passages. 

“19. Continued Valerius Flaccus, 
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book iii. The Argonauts proceeding on 
their voyage, are hospitably received by 
King Cyzicus and his subjects; but un- 
fortunately killing a lion sacred to Cybele, 
they are attacked, and a skirmish ensues, 
in which Cyzicus and several more are 
slain. The part where Mopsus directs 
Jason how to appease the manes of those 
who had fallen is in a strain of solemn 
sublimity. 

“ June 26. Read Valerius Flaccus, 
book vii. ‘The conflict of passions in the 
breast of Medea is finely painted. She 
is ietermined by Venus, who appears to 
her iu the form of Circe, to assist Jason, 
and goes to meet him in the night. 


‘© 97. Finished Valerius Flaccus. The 
eighth book, which is left imperfect, con- 
tains the success of Jason in obtaining 
the golden fleece, after the dragon is laid 
asleep by the incantations of Medea, her 
flight with Jason, and the pursuit of her 
by her brother Absystus. The Argonauts 
wish to give ber up, but she perceives 
their intentions, and the book abruptly 
ends with her expostulations to Jason and 
his answer. I admire the purity and 
gravity of Valerius Flaccus, though I 
cannot think him so superior to Apollo. 
nius Rhodius as he is pronounced to be 
by a critic (John Baptist Pius), quoted 
among the ‘ Testimonials’ of Valerius 
Flaccus, who says that a little gold of 
his is worth a great deal of the brass of 
Apollonius, in the same manner as a 
small pearl is more precious than a quan- 
tity of common stones, however large. 
The opinion of Boileau concerning Tasso’s 
inferiority to Virgil, equally unfounded, 
seems to have been borrowed from hence. 

“ July 30. Finished the Electra, It is 
pleasing to consider how two great mas- 
ters have treated the same subject. 
Eschylus raises more terror, Sophocles 
more pity, except where Electra is intro. 
duced encouraging her brother, while he 
is taking away his mother’s life. The 
expostulation of the mother at this time 
is still more pathetic than in A°schylus. 
The manner in which Orestes makes 
himself known to his sister is not suffi- 
ciently probable in Sophocles to make 
her acknowledge him so suddenly. Her 
incredulity in Aschylus is more pleasing, 
and, perhaps, more natural. Sophocles 
gained a happy occasion of exciting 
pathos in causing Orestes to tell Electra 
of his supposed death. But was it not 
natural that he should know her? And 
if so, it was certainly cruel and useless to 
deceive her. Her mean and abject ap- 
pearance is the only thing that could 
mislead Orestes. Sophocles does not 
proceed to the insanity ofhis hero. The 
other material differences between him 
and Aischylus are that by him, viz. 
Sophocles, the guardian of Orestes, is 
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introduced to consult with him instead of 
Pylades, and that Chrysothemis is added. 

“ August 1. Finished the Electra of 
Euripides. This play, on the same sub- 


ject as the Choéphore of Aeschylus and 


the Electra of Sophocles, has many beau- 
tiful and striking parts ; but as a drama, 
which should have a lively and unbroken 
interest throughout, it is, no doubt, in- 
ferior to the other two.” 


Mr. Cary’s marriage in 1796, ap- 
pears to have given to his life its 
liveliest and most enduring charm. 
The lady of his choice was Jane 
Ormsby, the youngest daughter of 
one of his mother’s dearest friends. 
The letter of Mrs. Ormsby acknow- 
ledging the proposal, seems to us a 
model of good sense and candour. 
He now resumed his studies in the 
society of one who was able to share 
and appreciate them. 


“ From this time,” is the remark of his 
son, “ till the period when domestic 
afflictions interrupted the quiet tenor of 
his life, it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive a more refined and happy condition 
than his must have been. While his wife 
was engaged in her domestic duties, his 
mornings were spent either inhis parish or 
his study ; in the evenings he read aloud, 
and, as was his custom to a very late 
period of his life, talked over what was 
worth noticing in his own private read- 
ings of the day.” 


Thus was he taught in the most 
convincing way, at the knee of ex- 
verience, the folly of his own appre- 

ension, when an unsuccessful can- 
didate for a fellowship :— 


“The curate’s thankless toil, 

To pour into the ear of stupid clown, 

Good precept ill-received ; to leave the 
dowa 

And easy swell of a luxurious bed, 

For miry ways and prayer by sick man’s 
couch ; 

Or, worse than all! perchance to taste 
the cup, 

Sour and unsavoury, of domestic cares,” 


In 1797, he commenced the work 
by which his name is likely to be 
preserved, the translation of Dante ; 
some lines of the Purgatorio being 
rendered into English on the 16th 
of January in that year. For some 


time his progress was rapid, com- 
— five cantos in two months; 
e then slackened his speed. While 
he was thus bending with patient 
and reverent gaze over the stern fea- 
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tures of the Florentine, the kingdoms 
of Europe were shaken by the terri- 
ble atrocities of the French Revolu- 
tion. The agitation of that dreadful 
storm, upheaving the great deeps of 
civilisation, could not be unfelt even 
by the loneliest scholar. No her- 
mitage was beyond the thunder of the 
tide, though out of reach of the spray. 
Mr. Cary, however, was a contem- 
plative spectator, until the melan- 
choly fate of Kosciusko, when, obe- 
dient to Pindarie inspiration, he took 
down his lyre from the peg. But it 
resembled the Theban’s only in 
the shape. The versification is suffi- 
ciently spirited and musical, but the 
thoughts want vigour; nor is the 
language marked by the selection 
and emphasis that were to have been 
expected from his taste. Virtue has 
been crowned with many epithets, 
some dry and leafless enough; but 
we never expected to be told of her 
“authentic rays,” except by Black- 
more or his successors. We should 
have been glad to know what Mr. 
Crowe, the ingenious author of Lew- 
esdon Hill, thought or said of the 
ode. 

Resuming his journal, we find him 
remarking of Burke, with reference 
to his exclusion of the Platonic idea 
of mental beauty from the treatise on 
The Sublime, &c., that, perhaps, in 
his wonderful range of knowledge, he 
had never visited the writings of 
Plato. Of a poem, once very popu- 
lar, he writes,— 


“ Finished The Shipwreck, a little epic 
poem, rendered pleasing by the truth of 
its narrative, its brevity, and language 
generally animated, and sometimes poeti- 
cal, though too much disfigured by sea- 
terms. Its unfortunate author was lost 
twenty-seven years ago in a voyage to 
the East Indies. The Aurora frigate, ia 
which he sailed, it is feared, perished by 
fire with all her crew.” 


His studies, interrupted by some 
domestic sorrows, were resumed in 
1799, and derived considerable aid 
from the library of the mar- 
school at Birmingham. Nor was 
sacred learning neglected for poe- 
tical. About this time he contri- 
buted three sermons, on “ Industry,” 
“'The Sabbath-day,” and “ The 
Works of Nature,” to a volume of 
discourses, published for the benefit 
of a friend. Of one of these an 
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amusing anecdote is related. In 
1813,— 


“The writer of the sermons was 
reader at Berkeley Chapel in London, 
the pulpit of which was, according to the 
custom in proprietary chapels, filled on 
alternate Sundays by two popular preach- 
ers, On our return home one Sunday, 
after morning service, the sermon, as 
often happens, proved the subject of con- 
versation. Mrs, Cary expressed her ad- 
miration of the discourse ; but her remarks 
were only answered by a smile—that sudb- 
risus which Mr. Digby has remarked as so 
very expressive in his friend's counte- 
nance. At length, when pressed for his 
Opinion and the reason of his smiling, he 
said, ‘ I was thinking of the clerk’s esti- 
mate of the different degrees of importance 
belonging to the Preacher and Reader 
respectively.’ He then told us an anec- 
dote of two strange clergymen being ex- 
pected at a London chapel: when the 
first arrived, the clerk, who would pro- 
portion the quantum of respect to the 
dignity of the person whom he addressed, 
inquired, ‘ Pray, sir, are you the gentle- 
man that preaches, or the man that reads 
prayers?’ On reaching home the above 
volume of Waters’s wus produced from 
its resting-place, and the admired sermon 
of the morning proved to be the one on 
‘Industry’ above mentioned.”-—Vol., i. 
p- 120. 


A considerable portion of these 
volumes is composed of Mr. Cary’s 
letters to his wife and others, but 
they offer few extracts; amiable, af- 
fectionate, and pleasing, it is very 
curious to observe how little of gene- 
ral interest they contain. Nor do 
we remar without surprise the laxity 
which seems to have characterised 
the pastoral manners at this period. 
Thus we find Mr. Cary writing to his 
wife from London, in the spring of 
1799,— 


“TI have seen Henry VIII. very well 
acted, and heard Incledon sing exceed- 
ingly well, but not with that feeling which 
is with me a prime quality in a singer. 
I intended to have gone to the Opera 
this evening, but my father has forgotten 
to ask Lord Uxbridge for the ticket which 
he had promised me. So much for 
gaieties.” 


No wonder that Methodism spread, 
when virtuous and accomplished mi- 
nisters of the Church could thus cross 
the beundary line between the laity 
and their own consecrated order. 

He sought health and refreshment 
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more wisely among the green hills of 
Caernarvonshire, of which, in one of 
his letters, he gives an agreeable 
sketch, returning to his books with 
renewed energy and affection. Some 
of the incidental notices are valuable. 
Of Macchiavelli’s Florentine history 
he says, “On the whole, this is an 
admirable piece of history, perspi- 
cnous in its narration and nervous in 
its style, adorned with strong deli- 
neations of character and eloquent 
speeches, and furnished with useful 
political observations.” In another 
page he mentions with great praise the 
Life of Henry VII. by Bacon, which, 
with Clarendon’s account of the civil 
war, Bolingbroke considered the only 
— of particular history that could 

e compared with ancient authors. 
At the beginning of 1800, the living 
of Kingsbury in Warwickshire, for 
which he was indebted to the interest 
of the Earl of Uxbridge with the 
Lord-Chancellor, increased his minis- 
terial responsibility, without much 
enlargement of his income. ‘The 
parsonage was, however, superior to 
Abbots Bromley, and surrounded 
by apleasantercountry. The mostin- 
teresting circumstance in his literary 
life at this period was the perusal of 
a manuscript collection of poems by 
Cowper, lent to him by Miss Bagot, 
and equal, as he thought, to his 
shorter published verses. Mr. Cary 
was restrained by a becoming feeling 
of honour from transcribing the 
poems, but we might have hoped for 
a more discriminating account. The 
smaller poems of Cowper, in general, 
are of inferior merit ; while those on 
the loss of the Royal George, to 
Mary, and to his Mother's Picture, 
are of the highest order of merit. 
His literary journal, which he re- 
commenced, continues too slight for 
the reader, who seeks more than a 
faint outline for his own research to 
fill up. Of Dryden’s translation of 
Virgil he says,— 

** Though there are many coarsenesses 
in it which are very unlike the original, 
yet they are less disgusting than the re- 
finements of Pope in his translation of 
the Iliad. ‘The numbers have more 
variety and are less clogging than those 
of Pope.. The poem itself has but little 
interest, as a whole, when compared with 
either of the two poems of Homer ; but 
there are passages more highly and beau- 
tifully wrought than in almost any other 
poet.” 


[May, 


The award in Dryden's favour is 
scarcely justified by the evidence. 
The courtliness of Pope is not more 
contrary to the genius of Homer, 
than the occasional vulgarity of 
Dryden to the refinement of Virgil. 
The English Jliad is to be judged as 
a whole ; and so judged, it surpasses 
every metrical version in the lan- 
guage. As a great Thesaurus of 
poetical expression it stands unap- 
proached, while numerous passages 
are instinct with all the ardour of 
heroic life. No Greek or Latin 
poet has received equal justice. 
What Goldsmith said of Ovid may 
be applied to his brethren :— As if 
born to misfortunes, he has under- 
gone successive metamorphoses, being 
sometimes transposed by school- 
masters unacquainted with English, 
and sometimes transversed by ladics 
who know no Latin. We think the 
note on the Adone of Marino much 
truer :-— 


“ This poem, by which the taste, not 
only of Italy but even of great part of 
Europe, was at one time sensibly affected, 
is now fallen into greater neglect than it 
deserves. The end which it aims at, 
though that aim be not a right one, is 
attained; and that luxuriance of orna- 
ment, which in an epic poem of a nobler 
stamp would be utterly misplaced, has a 
certuin propriety and consistency, when 
considered in relation to the purpose of 
this poem, which seems to be only plea- 
sure.” 


It may be added, that the great 
importance of the study of Virgil to 
the young, resides in the tendency of 
his poetry to cultivate and refine the 
taste. ‘This peculiarity is often over- 
looked. “ Virgil,” said Northcote, 
“ is driven into boys as the height of 
excellence, whereas he is but a far- 
thing candle compared with Shak- 
speare.” This is ridiculous. Virgil 
is “driven” into boys— whether too 
early or not, may be questioned — 
because his exquisite harmony and 
grace are calculated to brighten and 
form their perception and judgment 
of the beautiful in composition and 
art. The rules of Virgil are the girdle 
about the robe of Beauty. 

Meanwhile, the translation of 
Dante was not lost sight of; the Zn- 
JSerno was begun, May 23, 1800, and 
in the autumn of 1804 the work was 
ready for the press. In the October 
of that year he made an excursion to 
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Cambridge with a friend, and re- 
corded some of his impressions in a 
letter to his wife. Starting from 
Kingsbury, the road ledthem through 
a diversified country, in which Al- 
thorpe Park, the seat of Lord Spen- 
cer, formed a prominent object. They 
were struck by the beauty and age 
of the oaks, of which more than one 
avenue casts its ancient solemnity of 
shade. The library of Althorpe be- 
longs to the curiosities of literature ; 
the pictures are not so well known, 
and are of far inferior interest. Mr. 
Cary mentions, with partivular ad- 
miration, a Holy Family by Raffaele, 
Witches by Salvator Rosa, a minia- 
ture of Holbein by himself, the head 
of a young man by Rembrandt, and 
Algernon Sydney by Vandyke. From 
Althorpe, proceeding across the coun- 
try, they ised to visit Olney and 
Weston; but, relinquishing the de- 
sign, set their faces towards Cam- 
bridge, where they arrived at seven 
o'clock in the evening. With re- 
ference to Mr. Cary’s comparison of 
Trinity College with Christ Church, 
we recoliect that when Evelyn visited 
Cambridge in August 1654, he ad- 
mitted the prevalence of the opinion, 
that the quadrangle of Trinity ex- 
eeeded any thing of the kind in Eu- 
rope; expressing, at the same time, 
his own conviction of its inferiority 
to Christ Church. He thought the 
fountain very graceful, and the chapel 
and library very “faire.” ‘The 
chapel of King’s College seems to 
have filled his eye and mind with 
what Wordsworth so beautifully 
called its awful perspective, its branch- 
ing roof, and wondrous mystery of 
light :— 


“Our route lay through Welling- 
borough, Thrapston, and Huntingdon, 
three small towns of stone, ali neat, but 
each neater than the other, according to 
the order I have mentioned them in. 
The last is famous for having been the 
birth-place of Oliver Cromwell, whose 
house we saw. It was also, as you may 
remember, the residence of Cowper and 
the Unwins. The country from North- 
ampton here is rather deficient in wood, 
and grows gradually worse as it comes 
nearer Cambridge, except that it wears a 
pleasanter aspect about Huntingdon, 
where the Ouse (a river in character 
much like the Neu) winds in a broad 
stream through a spacious green meadow. 
I did not mention in my last that the 
Neu is navigable as high up as North- 
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ampton, as the Ouse is at least as high 
at Huntingdon. ‘The road almost all the 
way from that town is extremely dreary, 
being very flat, and almost entirely desti- 
tute of trees and hedges. As soon as we 
had drunk tea, we were both disposed to 
wander about the town, under a very 
bright moonlight. It has shewn us 
Trinity College and King’s College 
Chapel, to greater advantage probably 
than they will appear by day. The for. 
mer is more splendid and palace-like, but 
not equal in sublime effect to Christ 
Church. As for the latter, where shall I 
find words to express my admiration and 
delight? As I stood almost close under 
it, and looked up, it reminded me of a 
description in Milton :— 


* A rock 
Of alabaster piled up to the clouds.’ 


The other buildings seemed like toys 
after it. 

“We have this morning walked over 
most of the colleges. The buildings had 
a finer effect by moonlight. The Senate 
Ifouse alone, which is a beautiful struc- 
ture of the Corinthian order, is improved 
by the full view afforded of all its parts 
by the light of day. What is called the 
backs of the colleges is extremely pleas- 
ing. It is a walk that passes behind 
several of the colleges, with the river 
Cam between (a narrow, deep, muddy 
stream, either bordered with stone or 
stone-like brick piers, or with a very 
smooth green bank), and is shaded by 
avenues of large trees, —lime, elm, and 
some willows, in different directions. 

“ We have not entered the inside of any 
of the buildings except Pembroke, and 
that was accidental, as we were inquiring 
of an old servant which were Gray's 
rooms. Ile shewed them to us, and then 
led us into the hall, out of which he 
helped to carry Gray, when he was sud- 
denly seized with the fit that terminated 
his hfe. On further recollection, we also 
walked into the hall of Trinity College, 
which, though a fine room, is inferior te 
that of Christ Church. On the whole, I 
am much more gratified by this place than 
I expected. ‘The town particularly, is 
far better than I supposed. The streets, 
indeed, are narrow, but they are well- 
flagged, and tolerably neat and clean, and 
the inside of the public library is very 
inferior to the Bodleian, That of Trinity 
is a noble room.” 


The spring of 1805 deserved to be 
marked in the diary of Mr. Cary 
with a white stone, for in that year 
he published the first volume of his 
translation of The Inferno, which 
was followed by a second after an in- 
terval of a few months. No applause 
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hailed the appearance of either ; and 
even the friendly eye of Miss Seward 
discovered a considerable number of 
faults. The poet's vindication of his 
labours, in letters to the Muse of 
Litchfield, *- among the most inter- 
esting pas’ ..s of the memoir. She 
objected particularly to the occa- 
sional slovenliness of his phrase- 
ology, and exhorted him to devote a 
little diligence to the weeding of his 
blank verse. It must be confessed 
that her strictures were not destitute 
of truth; and subsequent revisions 
enabled the translator, in some de- 
gree, to remove the offending blots. 
Smith observed, with regard to Hob- 
bes’ version of Thucydides, that he 
numbers rather than weighs the words 
of the historian. In his anxiety to 
set his feet in the prints of his ori- 
ginal, he almost trod out ayn er 
sion ; and not unfrequently realised, 
in his own practice, the complaint 
he made of his predecessors in the 
same task, that instead of transferring 
they had traduced the sentiments 
of their author. Placing the chief 
merit of his version in its literal ex- 
actness, it was impossible for Mr. 
Cary, in rendering so severe and 
difficult a poet as Dante, to avoid an 
occasional roughness, and even vul- 
garity of expression or idiom. A 
face may be exactly painted without 
being really copied; there are such 
things as Sidon upon mud. It is 
due to him to remark, that he had 
entered deeply into the internal spirit 
of Dante’s genius. 


**When you made the comparison,’ 
he wrote to his feminine critic, ‘* between 
the Gothic building and the modern one, 
I wonder it did not lead you to a differ- 
ent conclusion, and shew you that as 
Dante’s edifice is Gothic, an attempt to 
modernise it would be to do what the 
architect has done within these few years 
to your own cathedral, that is, in your 
opinion and mine, what he could do to 
spoil it; nay, more, would be like fitting 
up that venerable pile with sash win- 
dows, Venetian blinds, crimson curtains, 
and Turkish sofas.” 


Sickness and death in his family— 
he lost his youngest daughter in 
May 1807—overwhelmed Mr. Cary 
with grief, which his sensitive con- 
stitution of mind and feeling was 
unequal to support. Bodily and 
mental weakness came upon him to- 
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gether, and a few minutes of atten- 
tion toa book exhausted his strength. 
In the following year, he was suffi- 
ciently recovered to take his sons to 
London, and enter them at West- 
minster School; but the shadow re- 
turned, and during a considerable 
period no traces of any regular plan 
of study have been recovered. In 
1810, he became reader at Berkeley 
Chapel, and on the 8th of May, 1812, 
completed his version of Dante’s Com- 
media, which he had begun fifteen 
years before. The Inferno had beenin 
the public view nearly eight years, 
without exciting interest or winning 
favour. He therefore resolved to issue 
the work at his own risk, enriching 
it at the same time with numerous 
notes, distinguished by poetical taste 
and critical ability. The speculation 
was harassing inits preliminary steps, 
and he payed for the paper as he pro- 
ceeded; while the price of the book 
was exceedingly moderate — twelve 
shillings for three volumes. The 
time had not yet arrived for Dante 
to make his way into the shelves of 
English readers, and the copies cir- 
culated slowly. Even the most glow- 
ing reception would have been clouded 
to the translator, by the loss of his 
only surviving ie Fos — of all his 
children, it would seem, the most 
accomplished and promising. About 
this time he amused himself with im- 
itations of some of Pignotti's fables, 
whom he was disposed to place be- 
tween La Fontaine and Gay. His 
free version of JZ Vecchio e l’ Asino by 
that writer is very ingenious and 
pleasant. After thirty years, he re- 
vised it with a view of offering it to 
his friend Mr. Hood, in whose lite- 
rary labours he took a lively interest. 

Those of our readers who remem- 
ber Mr. Cary, will believe that a 
fashionable chapel was not a home 
adapted to his taste or feelings, and 
that he readily exchanged its duties 
for the curacy and lectureship of 
Chiswick, where he took up his abode 
in a house formerly occupied by Sir 
James Thornhill, and his son-in-law 
Hogarth, with nothing but the pub- 
lic road between it and the majestic 
reach of the Thames. In one of his 
letters from this village, we find a 
slight but interesting anecdote of 
Haydn. A musician, at whose 
father’s house the composer was a 
frequent visitor, mentioned, that at 
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dinner-time, after spending the morn- 
ing in unsuccessful attempts at com- 
position, he would shake his head 
and say,— 

“Nothing new;’ for without 
having struck out something that he 
thought new, he would never make 
a beginning.” 

It was in 1817 that an incident 
occurred of no common importance 
in the history of Mr. Cary’s literary 
fortunes. Upon the secluded sands 
of Littlehampton, where he resided 
for some time, a gentleman frequently 
crossed him in his walks, who, at 
length placing himself directly in his 
way, addressed him thus :— 

“ Sir, yours is a face I should know ; 
I am Samuel Taylor Coleridge.” 

The oddity of the encounter re- 
minds one of the beginning of Cow- 

er’s friendship with Unwin, who, 
interested by the poet's countenance, 
addressed him while he was taking a 
solitary walk under a row of trees. 

The intimacy, so strangely com- 
menced, soon ripened into mature 
esteem, and Coleridge promised to 
introduce a notice of the translation 
of Dante, into a course of lectures, to 
be delivered in London during the 
winter months. He kept his word ; 
but we cannot agree with the writer 
of this Memoir, in thinking the effect 
“as none other than might have been 
expected.” It seems to us that the 
immediate sale of 1000 copies, then 
lying on hand in utter obscurity, 
execeds any thing of the kind in the 
records of books. Indeed, we ap- 
prehend some error in the statement. 
At all events, the booksellers paid 
him 1092. for the old, and offered 
1251. for a new edition. His name, 
being now established in the “ trade,” 
was thought sufficiently attractive 
to preside over a quarterly magazine, 
in which several able writers were 
to be associated. Reflection, how- 
ever, induced him to decline the en- 
gagement. Among his acquaint- 
ances at this time, Clare, the North- 
amptonshire poet, ought to be men- 
tioned :— 


“He has the appearance rather of a 
big boy, who has never been used to 
company, than of a clown, though his 
dialect is clownish enough ; and, like all 
true geniuses, he was longing to be at 
home again, and is now there.” 
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We have a livelier sketch of the 
rural bard from the pen of Mr. 
Cary’s son, who met him at a Maga- 
zine Dinner,— 


“« He was dressed in a labourer’s holi- 
day suit. With the cheese had been 
placed on the table a jug of prime ale, 
imported for the especial use of Clare. 
As the servant was removing the glasses, 
Clare followed him with his eye, let his 
own glass go without a sign of dis- 
pleasure ; but, when the jug was about to 
follow, it was more than he could bear, 
and he stretched out both his hands to 


stop it: the tankard was enough for 
him.” 


Poor Clare! of all the rustic poets 
whom the educational impulse has of 
late years lifted into notice, he had 
the truest inspiration. Not, indeed, 
the chariot of fire to carry him up in 
a blaze of imagination, from his cot- 
tage-door into the palace of rs 
but that genuine love and sympathy 
for and with Nature—her flowers, 
fields, and skies, combined with the 
easy and pleasing utterance of his af- 
fection, which Art cannot give. He 
shewed that the magic of poctry is 
able to work a charm, without the 
common elements of the enchanter ; 
for Northamptonshire is one of the 
least picturesque and rural counties 
in England. 

In July 1821, Mr. Cary set out on 
a little tour to France; and in the 
Royal Library, rich in the treasures of 
its early poetry, he found a cave, 
where many precious stones lay hid- 
den in their grotesque caskets. His 
youthful study of Provencal song 
now became profitable, and he com- 
piled a series of papers, which his son 
justly designates one of the most 
agreeable little volumes of the kind 
in our language. It was upon such 
ground that he felt his strength. As 
a translater, embellishing what he 
copied, we know few aeelars who 
can be said to equal, and fewer still 
to excel him. The quaintness, the 
conceit, the melody, the idiom, are 
preserved with singular happiness 
and skill. He often raises his ori- 
ginal by a vigorous touch of his own 
pencil, as in the following stanza of 
an ode by Ronsard, where Jupiter 
is represented, under the form of a 
swan, approaching Leda,— 
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“ L’or sous la plume reluit 

1)'une semblable lumiére, 

Que le clair cil de Ja nuit 
Dessus la neige premiere : 

Il fend le chemin des cieux, 
D’un long branle de ses ailes, 

Et d’un voguer spatieux, 
Tire ses rames nouvelles.”’ 


Tt will be seen that, in the third 
line, he has greatly enlarged the epi- 
thet of Ronsard, and heightened the 
picture. But one of the most charm- 
ing specimens of his taste and skill, 
is seen in the well-known trans- 
lation of the hymn to April, by 
Belleau. As we write these re- 
marks, with the gleams of a delicious 


“ Avril, ’honneur et des bois, 
Et des mois: 
Avril, la douce espérance 
Des fruicts qui sous le coton, 
Du bouton, 
Nourrissent leur jeune enfance. 


Avril, l’bonneur des prez verds, 
Jaunes, pers, 
Qui d’une humeur bigarrée 
Emaillant de mille fleurs, 
De couleurs, 
Leur parure diaprée. 


Avril, honneur des soupirs 
Des Zéphyrs ; 

Qui sous le vent de leur zlle, 

Dressent encore és forests 
Des doux rets, 

Pour ravir Flore Ja belle. 


Avril, c’est ta douce main, 
Qui du sein 

De la Nature desserre, 

Une moisson de senteurs, 
Et de fieurs, 

Embasmant |’Air, et la Terre. 


Avril, l’honneur verdissant, 
Florissant, 

Sur les tresses blondélettes, 

De ma Dame, et de son sein, 
Toujours plein 

De mille et mille fleurettes. 


Avril, la grace, et le ris 
De Cypris, 

Le flair et la douce haleine ; 

Avril le parfum des dieux, 
Qui des cieux 

Sentent l’odeur de la plaine. 
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“* His plumes beneath are glittering bright, 

With such a golden glow, 

As when the broad eye of the night 
Is on the earliest snow. 

He shaketh once his outspread wing, 
And cleaves the sky amain ; 

And at one stroke his new oars fling 
The billowy air in twain,” 








sun falling through a lime-tree 
over the page, and the wood-pigeon 
murmuring in the boughs near the 
window, the temptation towelcome the 
sunshiny month with some snatches 
of so sweet and endearing a strain 
becomesirresistible. One might think 
that Spenser was tuning his pastoral 
reed under English hedge-rows : — 


“ April, sweet mor*h th’ daintiest of all, 
Fair thee befai: : 
April, fond hope of fruits that lie 
In buds of swathing cotton wrapt, 
There closely lapt, 
Nursing their tender irfancy. 


April, that dost thy yellow, green, and 
blue, 
All round thee strew ; 
When, as thou go'st, the grassy floor 
Is with a million fow’rs depeint, 
Whose colours quaint 
Have diaper’d the meadows o'er. 


April, at whose glad coming zephyrs rise 
With whisper’d sighs, 

Thee on their light wing brush away, 

And hang amid the woodlands fresh 
Their airy mesh, 

To tangle Flora on her way. 






April, it is thy hand that doth unlock, 
From plain and rock, 

Odours and hues, a balmy store, 

That breathing lie on Nature’s breast, 
So richly blest, 

That earth or heaven can ask no more. 


April, thy bloom amid the tresses laid 
Of my sweet maid, 
Adown her neck and bosom flow ; 
And in a wild profusion there, 
Her shining hair 
With them hath blent a golden glow. 





April, the dimplest smiles, the playful 
grace, 
That in the face 
Of Cytherea haunt, are thine ; 
And thine the breath that from their 
skies 
The deities 
Inhale, an offering at thy shrine, 














ie 
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L’aubéspine et l’aiglantin, 
Et le thym, 
L’eillet, le lis, et les roses, 
En ceste belle saison, 
A foison 
Monstrent leurs robes écloses. 


Le gentil rossignolet 
Doucelet, 

Decoupe dessous l'ombrage ; 

Mille fredons babillars, 
Fretillars, 

Au doux chant de son ramage. 


May vantera ses fraischeurs, 
Ses fruicts meurs, 

Et sa feconde rosée, 

La manne et le sucre doux 
Le miel roux, 

Dont sa grace et arrosée. 


Mais moy je donne ma voix 
A ce mois, 

Qui prend le surnom de celle 

Qui de V’escumeuse mer 
Veit germer 

Sa naissance maternelle.” 
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April, the hawthorn and the eglantine, 
Purple woodbine, 

Streak'd pink, and lily-cup, and rose, 

And thyme, and marjoram, are spreading 
Where thou art treading, 

And their sweet eyes for thee unclose. 


The little nightingale sits singing aye 
On leaty spray, 

And in her fitful strain doth run 

A thousand and a thousand changes, 
With voice that ranges 

Through every sweet division. 


May shall with pomp his wavy wealth 
unfold, 
His fruits of gold, 
His fertilising dews, that swell 
In manna on each spike and stem, 
And, like a gem, 
Red honey in the waxen cell. 


Who will may praise him; but my 
voice shall be 
Sweet month, for thee! 
Thou that to love dost owe thy name, 
Who saw the sea-wave’s foamy tide 
Swell and divide, 
Whence forth to life and light she came. 


We would suggest a more literal 
rendering of the beginning of the 
fourth stanza :— 


“ April, ’tis thy sweet hand that doth 
unlock.” 


But the whole version is charming ; 
like a copy of an old picture, with 
the bloom and mellowness of light 
preserved. Mr. Cary did not pass 
all his time at Paris among books ; 
he saw alma, in Britannicus, and 
was impressed by the harmonising 
twilight of the house, and the ap- 
preciating attention of the audience. 

He had been, for some time, enrol- 
led among the chief contributors to 
the London magazine, then enjoying 
the support of Charles Lamb, De 
Quincy, and others not unknown to 
fame, but which never obtained a 
distinguished success. The drollery 
and pensiveness of Elia were pecu- 
liarly pleasing to Cary; and the fol- 
lowing note from the most ingenious 
clerk of the India House, shews the 
confidential tone of their intercourse : 


“ Dear Sir,—If convenient, will you 
give us house-room on Sunday next? I 
can sleep any where. If another Sun- 
day suits you better, pray let me know. 
We were talking of roast shoulder of 


mutton, with onion sauce, But I scorn 
to prescribe to the hospitalities of mine 
host. With respects to Mrs. C. 

“ Yours truly, 


“C, Lams.” 


We have not met with any speci- 
mens of Lamb’s humour in these 
volumes, but one of Mr. Cary’s is 
preserved. ‘he guests were pun- 
ning on the names of various herbs ; 
the last two introduced had been 
“mint and anise,” when Lamb sput- 
tered out,— 

“ Now, Cary, it’s your turn.” 

“It’s coming,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“Then I won't make another pun 
to-day,” stammered Lamb. 

This was good, but neither Mr. 
Cary’s learning nor reputation helped 
him forward in his sacred profession ; 
and ‘a contest for the lectureship of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields terminated 
in the election of a younger candi- 
date, known only to present times by 
this record of his victory. We are 
not surprised at Mr. Cary’s failure, 
if, as we are informed by his son, he 
delighted to give a Platonic tinge to 
his pulpit addresses: it is difficult to 
conceive a manner less adapted to be 


popular, or even beneficial. The 
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style, doubtless, was elegant and mu- 
sical. 

There is nothing to call for a pause 
in Mr. Cary’s life, until his official 
connexion with the British Museum. 
He was appointed assistant-librarian 
in 1826, and took up his abode within 
those quiet walls, where his first re- 
ception, as he told a friend, was a 
sharp attack of rheumatic pains. 
The interior of his dwelling had 
some of the discomforts fit for a 
scholar, whose pursuit of knowledge 
ought never to be without difficulties ; 
and a bed on a little landing-place, 
up a precipice of stairs, held out no 
alluring invitation to late visitors. 
‘Here his intercourse with Coleridge 
grew more frequent and interesting. 
‘T'wo specimens of that gifted person's 
epistolary composition are presented 
to us, chiefly remarkable for mys- 
terious prolixity of language and 
grotesque contortions of humour. 
Of all melancholy things, the wit of 
Coleridge seems to us the most sad- 
dening. It has none of the sullen 
smiles of Johnson, but is unutter- 
ably grim and repulsive. Take a 
very favourable illustration :— 


‘* Haunted all day with that nervous 
necessity of repeating, every two or three 
minutes, the precious couplet,— 


And there I saw beside of yonder thicket, 
The pretty, pleasing, playful, proley, 
prowley pricket ; 


ascending in acutes ’ ‘’ ‘’’ (descending 
in graves * ‘* ‘***), 

** And then in the few and antepenul- 
timate words there is a definite indefinite- 
ness, an accomodating ad libitum recep- 
tivity, such a promising, wooing mean- 
ingness in general, that you can’t find in 
your heart to supersede its own natural 
proley-prowliness by attaching to it any 
meaning in particular ; and, further, in 
aid of this nervous stammering of the 
mind, there happens to be a family of 
Prickets in Highgate,.the one a fine 
tall swimmy, glidy lass, whose smiles 
courtsey to you as she bends and floats 
by ; another a sullen, surly, black, burly, 
bum-baily lawyer, that is in league with 
the spirit of Ireny, to recall the same 
distich ; and one or the other I am sure 
to meet in my walk ; while a third is a 
patient of Mr. Gilman, whose impatient 
message, ‘Mrs. Pricket would be very 
glad, sir, if you would call as soon as 
possible ; she is so very low, and all over 
pain,’ are sure to start and make out-leap 


again,— 
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The pretty, pleasing, playful, proley, 
prowley, Pricket. 


‘‘It is a perfect plague, a Jack-o’. 
lantern persecution, and I write this to 
you, to try if I can get it out of my head, 
just as they send the vaccine virus in 
a two-penny post letter.” 


Mr. Cary’s duties at the Museum 
occupied the larger portion of his 
time, but he found some spare mi- 
nutes to return, as he said, to his 
“old business of mangling Pindar in 
an English translation.” He had 
looked to the completion of his six- 
tieth year as the finis of the trans- 
lation. He accordingly put it to the 
press, whence it was issuing at the 
moment that the heaviest affliction of 
his life fell upon him, in the death of 
his affectionate and amiable wife. 
She died November 22, 1832. His 
sufferings are briefly but touchingly 
described by his son; and a change 
of scene being recommended, the 
trustees of the Museum granted him 
six months’ leave of absence. He 
left England on the 20th of January, 
travelling to Genoa by the way of 
Paris. ‘Though feeble in his limbs, 
he was able to endure considerable 
fatigue in a carriage. The Italian 
climate did not answer his expecta- 
tions. In the neighbourhood of Flo- 
rence, when wild flowers would be 
coming out in English lanes, he saw 
nothing sweet or rural but rose-trees ; 
while the weather he declared to be 
inferior to what he had experienced 
at Finchley and Highgate. He found, 
as most travellers have done, that a 
large portion of their pleasure is 
derived from association ; and when 
crossing the river Garigliano, for- 
merly the Liris, he “thought of Ho- 
race’s description of its propensity to 
nibble its banks in silence, and was 
satisfied.” At Naples, he was kept 
within doors by tempestuous wind 
and rain. His Leesliaces was cheered 
by some valuable friends; such as 
Mathias, the editor of Gray ; the ec- 
centric and ingenious George Darley ; 
and Mr. Hare, the translator of 
Niebuhr. Mathias, after trying the 
chief cities of Italy, was then a cheer- 
ful and hale old Neapolitan sojourner. 
Mr. Cary left Naples without much 
regret,— 


“ The beggars, calculated at 40,000 ; 
coachmen continually bawling out to 
you to employ them, and intercepting 
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your passage if you refuse; and a bustle 
in the great street, only to be exceeded 
by Cheapside, take off greatly from the 
charms of Parthenope.” 


The contrast of Rome charmed 
him in proportion; the quiet was 
delightful and soothing, while the 
musical sound of frequent bells re- 
called the classic shades of Oxford. 
He was struck by what we do not 
remember to have seen often pointed 
out, the green nooks and lanes that 
intersect the palaces, churches, and 
ruins of the holy city,— 


“The lizards running backwards and 
forwards along the roads, the flowering 
weeds and shrubs that invested the old 
walls, and a peasant sleeping in the sun ; — 
all this was enough to make me turn ro- 
mantic in my old age.” 


We observe that an accomplished 
contemporary has illustrated the de- 
scription by his own recollection of 
spring and summer days spent among 
these ruined walls, overshadowed by 
the dark pine and the pink blossoms 
of the Judas tree. He reminds us 
that these picturesque little roads and 
winding lanes were the “ oppidi rura” 
of Horace, where the rich and lux- 
urious sought and found a shelter 
from “ fumum strepitumque Rome.” 

But Venice won his warmest af- 
fection; no beggars, no horses, car- 
riages, or donkeys—even the dogs, 
respecting the general tranquillity, 
combined with a clear and delicious 
atmosphere, made him look on Venice 
as the city of Italy to be lived in. 
His sketches are slight, and defi- 
cient in colour; but the outline is 
often pleasing, and, at a considerable 
distance, reminds us of the pencil of 
Gray. Here is a specimen from a 
later portion of the Journal :— 


“ Arrived at Tours about eight a.m. 
The entrance to the town over the fine 
bridge across the broad and yellow Loire, 
with its green islands, very striking. 
The road from about Chateau Loire, 
where we were about dawn, led over a 
light clayey soil, with alternation of rise 
and fall—wallnuts—variety of grain, and 
plenty of vineyards—open country. We 
have now been from home six nights, 
and have been in bed only two, and one 
of them not till near three o'clock at 
night. 

“ Tours is the finest French town I 
have seen next to Paris. The cathedral 
does not much resemble any I remem. 
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ber; the effect is good. It is Gothic, 
with a mixture of Morisco, as seems to 
me, in the round domes or towers ; there 
is a good deal of stained glass — fine 
colours. ‘The tiots of amethyst in the 
western window, through which the sun 
was shining, lay on the pavement. The 
service was going on, accompanied by 
musical instruments in the choir, to the 
gratification, 1 thought, of the performers, 
but with a very small audience. Towards 
dusk, when I walked again with Richard 
round the cathedral, several were kneeling 
in solitary and, as it seemed, abstracted 
devotion. ‘The walk up the river-side 
commands a long prospect ’of it up and 
down, and is set with rows of poplar- 
trees. ‘The valley appears two or three 
miles broad. Our passport, which was 
to have met us from Paris, is not ar- 
rived, 

* Aug. 6. Out at seven a.m. Along 
the Rue Royale to the end opposite to 
that we entered at; then to the prome- 
nade on the left, a wide causey, partly 
green, sprinkled with wild-flowers ; on 
the inside below a parallel walk shaded 
with trees, on the other side (at the bot- 
tom of a high wall with bastions) is a 
succession of gardens full of fruits and 
flowers, and a limited view of country 
beyond, It is such a place as I could 
waste hours in. At the end of the pro- 
menade, we turned down to the river, 
and so home, Intheevening, I took the 
promenade in the other direction, so as to 
make, in the whole, the circuit of the 
town. The walk is lessagreeable on this 
side, having kitchen-garders on one hand 
of it, but ends in a pretty road that winds 
between trees down to the river. 

“7, Francis being lame witha swelled 
foot, we took a cabriolet for five francs, 
and drove to the Cathedral, Prefecture, 
Promenade, and a little way on the road 
down the river. At the Prefecture 
where I found our passport arrived from 
Paris, I went into the Bibliotheque Pub- 
lique. It is in spacious and retired 
rooms, and consists of about 30,000 vo- 
lumes; many MSS., some of great beauty, 
illuminated ; two MSS. of Seneca’s tra- 
gedies. It is open from twelve to five, 
three days a-week; except in winter, 
when it shuts at dark. IL had before 
wandered about the Prefecture, and come 
into a grand room that appeared to be a 
hall of audience. Went to the bazaar, 
where | was told I should find some old 
books, and I did find three. 


“8. To M. Placé, in the Rue de 
Change. He has a collection of old 
books, from 12,000 to 15,000, in garrets 
and other holes. I bought the Paysan 
Parvenu, Parties 1-5, for twelve sous. 
I fancied that he thought he was asking 
a great price. At another shop bought 
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the Egaremens, &c., of Crebillon, for 
fifteen sous. ‘This is one of the commo- 
dities of which English travellers have 
not raised the value. We thought yes- 
terday that we had almost concluded a 
bargain with a voilurier to take us to 
Clermont, in five days, for fifteen francs 
a-day, comprising the expense of horse 
and driver ; but found that he raised his 
demand to twenty francs, and that he ex- 
pected to be paid at the same rate for the 
five days of his return, — 200 franes in 
all. He reckoned the distance at eighty 
leagues, 200 English miles. This ex- 
pectation, therefore, failing us, we took 
our places in the diligence for to-day to 
Chateauroux, part of the way to Cler- 
mont. At Tours, we have been at the 
Hotel de la Galere, a poor place, where we 
have stayed longer than we intended, 
owing to Francis and myself being unwell. 
Left Tours in the diligence at a quarter 
before two v.m. We soon leave the 
valley of the Loire, with its wide mea- 
dows, intersected with rows of poplars 
and willows, cross the river Cher, and 
then come on higher land, with poor 
crops of grain, and dotted here and there 
with trees of no great growth. Vines 
reappear on our approaching Commery, 
a village with the Indre here like a spread- 
ing brook, and willows scattered about, 
and the white houses festooned with vines, 
and a church with Gothic towers of un. 
couth shape, but richly wrought. Coun- 
try improves near Loches, a neat-looking 
town on the Indre, where we dined well, 
and had a very good white wine at eight 
r.m. Thence in the dark, till we came 
near Chateauroux, being a bare-looking 
country, with the exception of some 
vineyards, Here we found a long strag- 
gling town, also on the Indre, arriving at 
five a.m.” 


We should have been glad to ac- 
company Mr. Cary in more of his 
agreeable excursions, if time and 
space did not warn us to drop his 
arm. His visit to the celebrated 
Herman, at Leipsic, ought to be men- 
tioned. 
living Greek scholars, booted and 
spurred, smoking his pipe, and, 
though spare, very vivacious, and 
unbroken by age. This was in 1835. 
It gives us a lively impression of the 

verty of Continental students to 
near of such a person as Herman 
eagerly desiring to come to England, 
but kept at home through fear of the 
expense of the journey. 

The spring of 1837 opened with 
disappointment and annoyance to 
Mr. Cary, in consequence of the elec- 
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tion of Mr. Panizzi to the librarian- 
ship of the British Museum. It is 
not necessary to linger upon a sub- 
ject which, at the time, awoke much 
bitter feeling and recrimination. It 
should, however, be recollected, that 
scholarship and taste were not the 
only endowments essential to the 
it discharge of the duties. Phy- 
sical not less that mental health was 
required, particularly when the ex- 
pansiveness of the Institution is taken 
into the account. Mr. Cary con- 
sidered himself equal to the task, and 
immediately relinquished the subor- 
dinate position when the higher rank 
was refused to him. His thoughts 
now returned to a project long che- 
rished, of writing a history of Italian 
poetry, which, after making some 
progress, he abandoned for the lighter 
toil of editing a series of English 
poets. Of the proposed series, Mil- 
ton, Dryden, Pope, Young, ‘Thomson, 
and Cowper appeared. The design 
was subsequently given up for want 
of sufficient encouragement; but his 
son has collected a few sketches of 
minor poets, which we have read 
with interest and pleasure. They 
are miniatures, drawn and painted 
by a delicate hand and most graceful 
pencil. The notice of Thomas Rus- 
sell is a model of this kind of com- 
position. The fragments on Cole- 
ridge and Byron derive value, inde- 
pendent of their just and discri- 
minating criticism, from the con- 
temporary knowledge of the writer ; 
as in the anecdote he tells us of 
Coleridge, on the authority of Lamb, 
who is known to have been very 
intimate with him in early days, that 
he fed himself on Collins. Of Byron, 


he says,— 


‘*T have heard Coleridge compare him 
to the mocking-bird, which had the note 
of every other bird, and a sweet one of 
his own beside. His eyes, he said, were 
like the gates of heaven ; they bewitched 
one in his favour.” 


In August 1841, Mr. Cary re- 
ceived an annual pension of 200/. 
from the government, chiefly through 
the friendly interference of Mr. Ro- 
gers. But the golden season of 
thought was soon to be clouded over. 
In the summer of 1843, the first 
symptoms of declining health became 
manifest ; and he continued his pil- 
grimage, in mingled light and shadow, 
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until the autumn of the following 
ear, when he was called to another 
ome by an easy dismissal. ‘The 
night descended on his voyage with 
serenity. ‘There was sadness, indeed ; 
but, like the vesper-bell of his re- 
vered Florentine, musical in its me- 
lancholy, and cheering in its asso- 
ciations. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, by the side of John- 
son. If in the ashes of genius its 
wonted fires still lived, it would be 
difficult to imagine a more striking 
contrast than the vigour, the rough- 
ness, the stern reality of the critic, 
present to the elegance, the simplicity, 
and ™ —— eee of the 
t. It would assuredly be impos- 
rible to say of Cary, eas) he himself 
observed of Johnson, that “many a 
man may have indulged his in- 
clinations to evil, with much less 
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compunction, while he has imagined 
himself sheltered under the sanction 
of the moralist, who watches one side 
of the entrance into the nave of St. 
Paul’s.” 

We have left ourselves no room 
for a summary of our author's lite- 
rary claims. Nor is it required. He 
will be remembered by his translation 
as long as Pope and Dryden are 
known by theirs. He has infused 
into a copy the dignity and lustre of 
an original; and it will be no excess 
of poetical license to apply to him 
the words addressed by Milton to 
Lawes, on the publication of “ his 
Aires,”— 


** Dante shall give Fame leave to set 
thee higher 

Than his Casella, whom he woo’d to sing, 

Met in the milder shades of Purgatory.” 
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THE ROBBER AND THE ALCADE. 


Tue object of my journey to Tubac 
was now attained. I had seen the 
last remains of those primitive cus- 
toms, still existing in some parts of 
the republic, but which are gradually 
dying away under the influence of 
that bastard kind of civilisation which 
is spreading through Mexico. It was 
now time to think of regaining more 
central regions. A few days after 
my arrival at Tubac, a caravan of 
arrieros set out towards the south; I 
joined them, fully convinced that I 
had now completely ended my career 
of adventures. I was mistaken in 
fancying that I should never again 
have occasion to study some types of 
that barbarous state which still exists 
in Mexico in the midst of the so- 
called civilised society. Amongst the 
singular types which had in turns 
appeared before me, there was one, 
the salteador, or highwayman, of 
which I had lately caught a glimpse, 
and which I was to have an oppor- 
tunity of beholding, so to speak, in 
open day. The sinister personage 
who had narrated his adventure to 
me and the bison-hunters, had taught 
me how the existence of a brigand 
commences in Mexico; the same man 
was, a few days later, to teach me 
how it terminates. It is not by 
hanging, as one might be tempted to 
suppose. He who has begun by 
struggling against the judges, usually 
ends by making an amicable arrange- 
ment with them, and often by dictating 
to them. Such is the comic conclu- 
sion of more than one dark tragedy. 
I must first say a few words re- 
specting my travelling companion, a 
fellow-countryman of mine, whom 
chance appeared to send expressly to 
shew me, after the fatigues of m 
erilous excursion, dangers which 
1itherto I had not suspected. On the 
third evening of our journey, we were 
encamped near a tributary rivulet 
of the Rio Bacuache. Loud bursts 
of laughter drew me to the bank of 
the stream, where the wives of some 
arrieros were washing their husbands’ 
calzoncillos. A man, whose sun- 
burnt countenance wore a thoroughly 
French expression of frankness and 
gaiety, was joking with the washer- 


women, and the gencral hilarity was 
amply justified by the Parisian lisp 
with which he pronounced the Mexi- 
can language. It may be supposed 
that an acquaintance was soon made 
between the Parisian and myself. 
M. D was travelling through 
Mexico on foot; he travelled thus 
from taste, and knowing that in that 
country contempt is felt for whoever 
is not a rider, he had bought a horse, 
but only rode it through towns or 
villages. The rest of the time he led 
his horse by the bridle. My new 
companion was the son of a manu- 
acturer in Paris, who, when on the 
eve of a rich marriage, had recoiled 
from the engagement he was about 
tocontract. He had left Paris rather 
than lose his liberty. During six 
years he had wandered over South, 
as well as North America, hawking 
from house to house a few small 
articles of merchandise, on the pro- 
duce of which he lived. Moderate, 
patient, resigned, intrepid enough to 
travel alone from one end of America 
to the other, with no desire for an easier 
life, endowed with moral courage 
equal to his physical strength, too 
proud to hold out his hand when in 
adversity, sufficiently generous to 
open it when fortunate, — in short, 
uniting by a singular mixture the 
narrowness of commercial ideas with 
which our nation has been sometimes 
reproached, with its chivalrous in- 
stincts, — such was the man with 
whom chance brought me acquainted 
in the wilds of Mexico. ‘This type is 
less rare in America than might be 
supposed. M.D , at the time I 
met him, was in the service of a 
French house that wished to turn 
his practical knowledge of affairs to 
account. His business called him to 
the celebrated annual fair of San 
Juan de los Lagos. This itinerary 
falling in with my own, it was settled 
we should travel together. I made 
one condition, however, which was, 
that M. D should, for my sake, 
alter his habits and travel on horse- 
back. The condition was cheerfully 
agreed to, and the day after our 
meeting we departed, after taking 
leave of the arrieros, and determined 
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to hasten, so as not to miss the open- 
ing of the fair of San Juan. 

In the company of M. D—— I 
again saw Arispe, Hermosillo, and 
Gruaymas, where I once more took 
ship. From the deck of the balandre 
which bore me away I saluted the 
coast of California, which rose before 
me like a bluish vapour; I saw the 
waves foam against the breakers of 
the islands of Cerralbo and Espiritu- 
Santo; then, from the heights of 
San Blas, I an adieu to that 
blue sea which I had traversed for the 
last time, and the blue of which was 
beginning to be disturbed by the first 
breezes of the cordonazo, and the first 
clouds of October. Violent gusts of 
wind, forerunners of the storms which 
pass over the Gulf, bowed the heads 
of trees. The sun dried up the va- 
pours, which were soon to fall in the 
shape of violent rain. Sickness and 
death seemed ready to fall on the 
city, which looked more melancholy, 
more desolate than ever; for, at the 
approach of the rainy season, the 
periodical migration of most of the 
inhabiiants takes place. 

We soon reached Tepic, a town 
containing about 20,000 inhabitants, 


and which, owing to its mild tempera- 
ture, rears itself like a green and ever- 
fresh platform above the scorched 
sands of San Blas. In three days we 
cleared the sixty leagues which sepa- 
rate Tepic from Guadalaxara, the 
capital of the state of Jalisco, a city 


containing 150,000 inhabitants, and 
celebrated throughout the republic 
for its manufactures and the skill of 
its children in handling the knife ; 
we then took a road across the coun- 
try to reach San Juan. 

In these roads the scene is changed. 
No longer do we see occasional tra- 
vellers appearing at long distances 
amid the deserts ; interminable files 
of mules encumber the roads; heavy 
carts with creaking axletrees, drawn 
by oxen, stir up the dust ; the saltea- 
dores, half veiled by silken handker- 
chiefs, await the prey which has been 
pointed out to them, and exchange 
salutations of disinterested courtesy 
with travellers free from baggage. 
You feel that life circulates with more 
activity through the various limbs of 
the great body which composes the 
republic ; but dangers hitherto un- 
known now threaten you. Crosses 
telling of murders are raised here and 
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there, melancholy stories are related 
to you in the inns; and the narrator, 
who watches you closely, endeavours 
to guess from the expression of your 
countenance whether or no he shall de- 
nounce you tothe bandits, whose scout 
he is; moreover, you have to endure 
Mexican hospitality with its inevit- 
able accompaniments of want and 
dirt. 

Every one of the disagreeables I 
have just enumerated seemed, so to 
speak, to group themselves round us 
in the venta where we alighted the 
day before our arrival at San Juan 
de los Lagos. At about five o'clock 
in the evening, after nearly twelve 
hours spent on horseback, and amid 
torrents of rain, we had perceived the 
white walls and red tiles of this isolated 
venta through a cloud of mist. M. 
D instantly rode on to insure us 
a supper and shelter in this wretched 
abode. A word, in passing, on the 
formalities of introduction to the 
posadas of Mexico. You penetrate 
without obstacle into the square yard 
of the inn, upon which all the ground- 
floor rooms, destined for travellers, 
open. Generally, the master of the 
inn, the huesped, either absent, or 
busy in a distant stable settling his 
accounts for forage on a dirty bit of 
paper, does not answer you. The 
new-comer has nothing better left 
him than to take, on horseback, a 
survey of all the rooms, the doors of 
which remain open, and choose the 
one he likes best. Your choice is 
soon made, for the furniture is ex- 
actly the same in each; a bench, a 
wooden table, a stone bed, and that 
is all. The price does not vary 
cither; it is fixed at a real (sixpence) 
a-day. You then unsaldle your 
horse, whilst waiting for the huesped, 
who arrives at last, and who, finding 
you settled, grumbles at not having 
been consulted ; after which you busy 
yourself about your horse’s food ; and 
this ended, you think of yourself and 
ask for some supper. Then fresh 
tribulations await you; for, should 
the host be in an ill temper, or your 
manners have displeased him, you 
run the risk of getting nothing but 
denials, or, at the utmost, the leavings 
of the various dishes. It must be 
owned that these free-and-easy ways 
towards travellers do not exceed a 
certain limit in towns where posadas 
are numerous; but in the ventas, 
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protected by their isolation from 
rivalry, they become an insupportable 
necessity. 

Just as I had obtained an indif- 
ferent supper by dint of entreaty, 
and after receiving many rebuffs, an 
unusual movement took place in the 
venta. A heavy travelling-carriage, 
drawn by eight mules, had entered 
the yard. The body was shot through 
and through, and looked as if it 
had served as a mark for the roads- 
men’s rifles. A horseman, from 
whose steed flowed torrents of blood, 
preceded the lumbering carriage. A 
traveller, almost dead, was with dif- 
ficulty dragged out of the interior, 
which was carefully locked. The 
unoccupied huesped, who was walk- 
ing about the yard whistling, went 
out to welcome the new comers. As 
night was approaching, the doors of 
the venta were closed by an iron 
chain, and I was enabled to learn from 
the horseman who accompanied the 
carriage the solution of this fearful 
enigma. His master, the dying tra- 
veller who had just been carried into 
a neighbouring room, had left Mexico 
in order to establish a gambling- 
table at San Juan. The strong box 
in the carriage contained 30,000 
o— in gold and silver. <A few 

eagues from the inn they had been 
attacked, wounded, and despoiled by 
robbers. According to the narrator, 
some gamblers, in the habit of fre- 
quenting his master’s bank at Mexico, 
informed of the object of their jour- 
ney, had followed them from venta 
to venta, from mesan to mesan, and 
betrayed them to the highwaymen 
who had pillaged them. 

“IT confide this to you under the 
seal of secrecy,” added the cavalier ; 
“for an additional misfortune might 
befall us if the news of our disaster 
were to reach the ears of justice: 
the intervention of the alcade would 
complete our ruin.” 

This fear did not in the least sur- 
prise me, so great is the terror which 
Mexican justice inspires to those it 
pretends to protect. I, therefore, 
promised the horseman to be silent, 
and he left us to attend on his mas- 
ter. M. D——, who was present at 
this conversation, had great difficulty 
in containing his indignation. Armed 
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with the experience which a long 
sojourn in the republic had given 
me, I in vain endeavoured to make 
him understand that the federal go- 
vernment not paying the judges, the 
latter were compelled to live at the 
expense of the litigants, who, in their 
turn, had but little taste for this in- 
terested intervention. This was not, 
however, the only proof M. D—— 
was to give me of his melancholy 
ignorance of Mexican jurisprudence. 
This meeting in the inn was but the 
forerunner of scenes less tragical, 
but in which M. D—— figured, not 
as a witness, but as an involuntary 
actor. 

The villa* of San Juan de los 
Lagos, where we arrived after a ten 
days’ journey, is built at the bottom 
of a circular basin, of such depth, 
that at a distance it is difficult to 
see the summit of the two towers of 
its cathedral. As to the villa, it can 
only be guessed at, except from the 
summit of the steep embankment 
which surrounds it on all sides. The 
population of San Juan consists in 
reality of a few thousand inhabitants; 
but every year, in the month of 
December, the fair is held there; a 
fair celebrated throughout the re- 
public, and which draws there nearly 
30,000 strangers, who lodge as they 
can. Most of them encamp on the 
heights which overlook the town; 
for the shops, inns, and even the 
sheds, are let at an exorbitant 

rice during the fortnight the fair 
asts. The origin of this fair was 
originally purely religious. Our 
Lady of Saint John of the Lakes 
was in great renown for the miracles 
of all kinds which she wrought, 
whether for the cure of the most 
incurable infirmities, or the quieting 
of the most despairing consciences. 
A pilgrimage to San Juan, accom- 

anied by rich offerings, did not suf- 
ce in the latter case to obtain the 
desired result. The penitent was, 
moreover, to descend on his knees 
the steep leading to the place, cross 
this, and ascend the twelve steps of 
the cathedral; there he had to wait 
before the porch, with bleeding knees, 
until the priest received the offering 
and gave him absolution. Now, al- 
though the religious character of this 


* The name of villa is given to every town not possessing a congress. All pos+ 
sessing one have a right to the name of cuidad (city). 
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fair has partly disappeared, one may 
still see several times a-day some 
unhappy beings buying in this way 
forgiveness of the ‘crimes that stain 
them. ‘This penitence, it will easily 
be understood, must in time render 
consciences as callous as knees. This 
does not prevent the Mexican popu- 
lation from testifying great interest 
for those who undertake it, and spread- 
ing carpets, cloaks, and sarapes on the 
path of the penitents. It is easy to 
— how, in the long run, the 
pilgrimage of San Juan was turned 
intoafair. Merchants were not long 
in coming to cheat the penitents, 
whose numbers were large ; gamblers 
came to cheat the merchants; poor 
Indians came to have their fowls, 
donkeys, and dogs, blessed at San 
Juan. Thieves came in their turn 
to lay penitents, merchants, gam- 
blers, and Indians under contribution ; 
and a cloud of courtesans fell, like 
devouring locusts, upon this medley 
of dupes and cheats. Such was the 
origin of the present fair. Immense 
affairs are decided in this collection 
of idle people,—lost women, gam- 
blers, and thieves; and such is the 
constant danger of this crowd, that 
the merchants only trade, literally 
oeeane with a sword and pistol 
in one hand, and their merchandise 
in the other. 

The environs of the town, scoured 
in every direction by wandering 
hordes of rateros* and salteadores, 
do not offer more security than its 
interior; woe to the small trades- 
men, to the solitary pilgrims, whom 
their evil star delivers up to those 
avid wretches! In the evening, 
when the oracion has rung, the 
shops are carefully barricaded ; and 
whilst the merchants calculate their 
receipts, the town remains in the 
hands of the blers, courtesans, 
and thieves, A oy in this fanatical 
ouny, do not stop even at sacri- 


Such was the town, in which a sin- 
gular misfortune which befell my tra- 
velling companion forced me to pro- 


long my stay. I have mentioned 
that the Parisian, after leading from 
preference, for a long while, the life 
of a wandering merchant, had be- 
come the chargé d'affaires of a large 
house of business. Unfortunately 
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M. D—— had not yet had time to 
become familiar with his new part, 
and he brought with him to San 
Juan a cargo of small merchandise, 
which he hoped to dispose of advan- 
tageously. He had never visited 
certain states of Mexico, where, not- 
withstanding the efforts of European 
diplomacy, selling by retail is inter- 
dicted to foreigners ; he was ignorant 
of this vexatious law being in force 
at San Juan. Acting in consequence, 
he had soon sold to good advantage 
a portion of his retail commodities. 
When he told me the result of his 
first operations, I admonished him 
of the danger he ran by prolonging 
them. It was already too late. In- 
formation had been laid against M. 
D . Spanish justice, with a ce- 
lerity a of the Eastern cadis, 
condemned the poor merchant, with- 
out even hearing him, to the confis- 
cation of all his ready money, to 
eighteen months’ forced labour at 
the Laguna of Chapala; and a writ 
was instantly issued against the de- 
linquent. In presence of this sen- 
tence, which would quickly be car- 
ried into execution, the best thing to 
be done was, firstly, to withdraw 
from the rapacity of justice all that 
might be seized ; secondly, to ensure 
himself a sort of habeas corpus, or 
personal safe-conduct. I put myself 
at M. D ’s orders, to smooth for 
him the steps demanded by his cri- 
tical position. My companion had 
expedited to the assessor of La Barca, 
a small town at forty leagues from 
San Juan, an express, mounted on 
the best of my two horses, to solicit 
the indispensable safe-conduct. M. 
D-—’s liberty and fortune depended 
on the messenger’s fidelity. I went 
daily myself on the road to await 
the envoy’s return. At last he ar- 
rived, and gave me the safe-conduct ; 
but, by a singular fatality, the very 
day on which I returned to San 
Juan, the bearer of this good news, 
M. D had been incarcerated— 
the safe conduct had arrived an hour 
too late. I was, therefore, obliged 
to address myself to the alcade of 
San Juan, to request my country- 
man’s liberation. 

I had already several times had 
dealings with the alcades of Mexico , 
and each time the unexpectedness 


* Thieves in a small way, robbers on foot ; the opposite of salteadores. 
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of their decisions, the naiveté of their 
sentences, and the bonhomie of their 
acts of injustice, had been fresh sub- 
jects of surprise to me. I confess, 
however, that as I walked towards 
the dwelling of the alcade of San 
Juan, I by no means expected the 
new revelations of Mexican manners 
which this interview was about to 

rocure for me. When I was intro- 
uced into the shed which served as 
an audience-hall, a visitor was al- 
ready with the alcade. Indolently 
— on a butaca,* this visitor wore 
the rich and picturesque Mexican 
costumef in all its splendour ; his 
clothes abounded in gold, velvet, and 
silk; his embroidered riding-boots 
were certainly worth more than 16/., 
and the rest was of corresponding 
splendour. My surprise may be con- 
ceived when I recognised in this 
magnificently equipped person the 
mysterious outlaw of the savannahs 
of Tubac. My first impulse was an 
exclamation of surprise; but I re- 
strained myself, and waited until the 
bandit should choose to recognise me 
of his own accord; but his face re- 
mained as impassible as mine. He 
and the alcade were smoking cigar- 
ettes; an evident intimacy existed 
between them. The only difference 
was, that the alcade, doubtless from 
respect to his guest, was seated on a 
simple stool made of rushes. 

“Senor alcade,” said I, “I have 
the honour of kissing your lord- 
ship’s hands, and of requesting your 
attention to this paper; but, per- 
haps, notwithstanding the urgency 
of the affair which brings me, I am 
disturbing you ?” 

“ By no means,” said the alcade, 
holding out his hand to me; “this 
cavalier and I were only engaged in 
a little friendly conversation. 

The alcade glanced over the safe- 
conduct I had presented to him, and 
returned it to me at the end of a few 
minutes, saying,— 

“T am sorry, but you are too late; 
the cavalier whose name is men- 
tioned in this paper, is already in 
prison.” 

“T am aware of it,” I replied; “but 
it is a mistake.” 

“And how long has Justice made 
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mistakes?” retorted the alcade in a 
solemn tone. 

In my reply I took care to ac- 
knowledge the infallibility of Mexi- 
can justice, and urged M. D——’s 
being set at liberty. 

“ It is impossible,” obstinately re- 
plied the magistrate. “ Listen to my 
reasons. The date of this safe-con- 
duct is ulterior to the arrest of your 
countryman, therefore the latter is 
legally imprisoned ; and, notwith- 
standing your wishes, I cannot now 
put you in his place. All I can do 
for you is to send you to join him.” 

I was doing my utmost to per- 
suade the alcade of the real object of 
my conduct, when the person with 
the gold lace interfered. 

“ Sefior alcade,” said he, “you 
mistake this cavalier’s intentions: 
his wish is to deliver his country- 
man, not to be imprisoned in his 
stead, or in his company. That is 
another mistake of your alguazils, 
whose wages you ought to stop.” 

“ There must first of all be wages 
to pay,” murmured the alcade. “I 
can throw people into prison, but I 
cannot let any out. As to my algua- 
zils, I have given them carte blanche 
to imprison those who should appear 
suspicious, and at a piaster a-head, 
which, be it understood, is paid by 
the prisoner—their earnings are not 
to be despised during fair time. This 
mode of paying them is of my in- 
vention,” added the alcade, proudly. 

The outlaw’s face lowered. 

“ Ah, this plan is of your inven- 
tion!” said he. “Then I am not 
surprised that in their ardour they 
arrested the Zurdo{ and the San- 
tucho,§ whilst they were engaged in 
their devotions.” 

“ What!” stammered out the be- 
wildered alcade, “are those persons 
of your acquaintance ?” 

“Yes; and I was about to men- 
tion them when this cavalier,” said 
he, pointing to me, “arrived. May 
I know the crime of which they 
have been guilty ?” 

“TI should be puzzled,” said the 
alcade, who seemed reflecting on the 
means of justifying himself, “to state 
the precise facts; but such rascals!” 

“Well, and what else?” inter- 


* Leathern rocking arm.chair. 


+ A complete Mexican dress, including a horse’s harness and trappings, is worth 


from 4001, to 600/. 
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rupted the outlaw, with a sinister 
smile, which seemed to freeze the 
alcade. 

“Well, then, my alguazils judi- 
ciously thonght that two men who 
descended the steep of San Juan on 
their knees daily, could only be 
men stained with crimes; and they 
arrested them under that convic- 
tion.” 

“To gain two piasters. Seiior 
alcade, the Zurdo and the Santucho 
are as pure as snow.” 

“Tt is true,” said the alcade, who 
seemed only to have argued for 
form’s sake, “ we are in a town re- 
nowned for its miracles.” 

“ The first,” continued the saltea- 
dor, “has long ago completed all 
necessary penitences for the past, and 
his kneeling pilgrimages were onl 
made to place him a little in oe 
vance. As to the Santucho, he finds 
expiating the sins of others a lucra- 
tive speculation, and he has plenty 
of business of the sort to do. You 
will approve, I hope, of my taking 
the necessary measures for restoring 
to liberty such commendable peni- 
tents ?” 

“Certainly!” replied the alcade. 
“T shall be most grateful to you.” 

“As to you, sefor,” added the 
outlaw, “if you will have recourse 
to my protection, 1 may also be able 
to assist your countryman.” 

Converted by the example of the 
alcade, I replied to this offer by a 
courteous inclination of the head. 

“ On one condition, however : this 
release will cost you a hundred pias- 
ters. Accept or not, as you please ; 
you can reflect on it. It is the cost 
of a journey to the assessor; if this 
price suits you, you have only to 
call on me with your answer to- 
night at ten o'clock.” 

did not think right to at 
once, and promised my formidable 
protector to call on him where he 
mentioned, if I determined on mak- 
ing the sacrifice. The outlaw re- 
tired almost immediately. 

“Ts he a nobleman ?” I then asked 
the alcade, hoping to gather some 
information on the new position of 
the fugitive from Tubac. 

“ He is a cattle-merchant,” replied 
the alcade, in a loud voice. en, 
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after a few moments’ silence, he added 
in a whisper,— 

“He is occasionally the leader of 
a band.” 

“Leader of a band of what?” 

“ Caramba! of highwaymen. I 
tell it you because you will know it 
this evening; and there is no indis- 
cretion in my doing so, otherwise I 
might lose the good-will he has 
always shewn me, for, as you have 
seen, he condescends to treat me as 
his equal.” 

“That is honour for you, sefior 
alcade !” 

I beheld with an astonishment, 
almost approaching stupefaction, this 
magistrate seeming to take merit 
to himself for a brigand’s good-will. 
In the state of impotence to which 
justice is reduced in Mexico, such an 
anomaly is but too frequent. A 
longer conversation was useless ; the 
judge was powerless, the brigand all 
powerful. I vetired, bowing cour- 
teously to the »icade, whom I had 
not found less piquant than his col- 
leagues of my acquaintance. 

At my inn I received a message 
from M. D——, who sent it from 
the depths of his prison. My poor 
companion spoke of mysterious offers 
which had been made him; some 
one had promised to set him at li- 
berty on consideration of a hun- 
dred piasters. I recognised the in- 
tervention of the alcade’s protector, 
and determined to go to him at once. 

The oracion had just rung, and 
night had closed in wher I traversed 
the chief square on my way to the 
spot pomted out ny the pretended 
cattle-merchant. The salteador had 
pitched his tent on one of the heights 
overlooking the town, and close to 
the cathedral. I was well armed, 
and the distance not very great. I 
soon left behind me the noisy crowd 
of pedestrians, and ascended the hill, 
the summit of which was covered 
with fires lighted at various distances ; 
I soon reached the tent which had 
been indicated to me, and which was 
easily recognised by the long white 
streamer flying above it. A multi- 
tude of huts were grouped round 
this tent; recuas* of mules scattered 
along the species of streets formed 
by the tents or huts, great heaps of 





* A term used by muleteers to express a troop of mules, 
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aparejos belonging to the beasts of 
burden, indicated the encampments 
of muleteers. Kitchens and gam- 
bling-tables in the open air, attracted 
the overplus of the savage popula- 
tion which crowded up the market- 
place ; and this spot represented in 
miniature the town of San Juan 
itself. 

At my feet, under a dome of smoke 
which ascended to me, a new town 
seemed to arise within the ancient 
one—a town composed of huts, tents 
made of foliage or of stuff, orna- 
mented with blankets of the most 
brilliant colours. Through the open- 
ings the wind made in this canopy 
of fuliginous vapours, I saw floating 
in the air the large flags belonging 
to the gambling-houses, with their 
inscriptions in large white letters, 
Aqui hay partida. These movable 
dwellings were as close together as 
the tents of a camp. Pyramidal 
heaps of every fruit of the tropics 
were placed here and there, to tempt 
the sensuality of the crowd. By the 
side of these many-coloured pyra- 
mids, gigantic radishes, artistically 
carved into bouquets, suns, or plumes 
of feathers, towered above the stoves 
in which nameless stews were cooking 
in the hissing fat. 

In the spaces left vacant for the 
circulation of the crowd, wandered, 
proudly, folded in their rags, the 
leperos,—those Mexican lazzaroni 
whose lives are spent in robbing, 
gambling, and alternately handling 
the mandolin and the knife. Some 
seated round a cicth stretched on the 
ground, were trying their fortunes 
at monte, under the auspices of a 
scarred banker, and ready to appeal 
with the knife against an obstinate 
vein of ill luck; others crowded round 
the entrances of privileged tents, in 
which the tinkling of gold was min- 
gled with the noise of a discordant 
orchestra. The laced cloaks of the 
rancheros were seen by the side of 
the torn blankets and many-coloured 
garments of the muleteers, and groups 
of half-naked Indians wandered si- 
lently amidst this noisy crowd. Fur- 
ther on, in the darker streets, only 
faintly illuminated by the distant 

low of the fires, there shone in the 

arkness the gold, spangles, and 
silks of the courtesans, whilst a few 
yards from them glittered the naked 
swords ofthe paid protectors of these 
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easy loves. In the streets which 
were deserted and darkened by the 
shadows of the cathedral towers, the 
lanterns of the night- watchers and 
the torches of the mounted watch 
by turns appeared and vanished. A 
thousand strange, confused noises, 
the detonation of fire-arms, cries, 
songs, the clash of the castanets, 
shrieks of joy or anguish, rose like a 
terrific concert from this town, com- 
pletely devoted for a few days to 
robbery, murder, and debauchery. 

A dozen horses, ready saddled and 
bridled, were fastened to pickets be- 
fore the hut where the salteador 
awaited me. A man, seated on a 
stone near the door, put down the 
guitar he heid in his hand, and ceased 
a melancholy ballad he was singing, 
to ask me if I wanted the proprietor 
of the hut. On my replying in the 
affirmative, he lifted up a leathern 
door, and invited me to enter. I 
confess that it required my experience 
of Mexican customs, and the indif- 
ference acquired in an adventurous 
life, to reassure me at this moment. 
The salteador was taking his choco- 
late; he was alone. 

“T expected your visit; perhaps, 
even for your friend’s sake, you 
should have made it earlier,” said 
he. “You are welcome: consider 
yourself at home.” 

I thanked him for his politeness. 

“ T do not ask you the motives of 
your journey to San Juan,” con- 
tinued the saltea lor ; “I might have 
inquired them of you elsewhere.” 

“ Where was that?” 

“In the plains of Tubac. 
you no memory for faces?” 

“ No, ind Although, accord- 
ing to you, I have already had the 

leasure of meeting you, it is in vain 

endeavour to remember your fea- 
tures; and I shall certainly have 
forgotten them to-morrow.” 

“ That is a prudent answer, and a 
line of conduct from which you will 
do well not to swerve unnecessarily ; 
but longer dissembling on your part 
would be offensive to an old ac- 
quaintance,” he added, in a tone full 
of cordiality. “ You may now ac- 
knowledge me fearlessly. Have you 
not seen me beard Justice in its 
sanctuary ?” 

I could not help smiling at the re- 
membrance of the scene I had wit- 
nessed in the morning. The leader 
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of cuadrilla continued, with an air of 
scorn,— 

“ But, after all, what is it to make 
a miserable village alcade tremble ? 
More powerful judges will have their 
turn. But I told you that, perhaps, 
one day you would be glad to remind 
me that we had shared the hospitality 
of the same hearth; must I then 
assist your memory? Is the day 
come ?” 

I then reminded the salteador of 
the offer he had made me in the 
morning, and announced myself ready 
to accept his intervention in favour 
of my friend, in consideration of a 
hundred piasters, which I would pay 
when M. D—— should have joined 
me. The salteador allowed me to 
speak, with a smile which seemed to 
signify that I told him nothing new. 
When I had ended,— 

“T know all this business,” said 
he; “I know it better than you do 
yourself. A flaw in form has alone 
prevented the seizure of your friend's 
goods. It is to this flaw that he 
owes the assessor's safe-conduct, but 
from one moment to another the ob- 
stacle which restrains the course of 
justice may be removed. Supposing 
your friend were to leave his prison 
to-day, and avoid by flight the sen- 
tence which condemns him, he will 
not then be in safcty, for a sentence 
of outlawry will pursue him, and 
may reach him from one end of the 
republic to the other. What must 
be done is to stop the course of justice 
in time. At the moment I am speak- 
ing a courier is on the road bringing 
the order of immediate seizure ; one 
person alone can stop that courier.” 

“ And who will be that person ?” 

“ Myself,” replied the roadsman, 
“ on condition of a ransom.” 

“You! But I have no money.” 

I did not venture to betray the 
distrust which prevented my paying 
the ransom beforehand. ‘The sal- 
teador seemed to read my thoughts. 

“ To prove to you my good faith,” 
said he, “ I will content myself with 
your word; you shall only pay me 
for my services on the regular proofs 
of an entire and complete indullo. 
You will count down seven hundred 
piasters to the person who shall bring 
it you. Your affair,” continued the 
roadsman, “is almost my own. The 
man who denounced you is one of 
my band, and is precisely the wretch 
surnamed the Santucho, of whom I 
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spoke to the alcade this morning. 

y denouncing to justice the offence 
committed by your countryman, he 
has infringed the laws of the sal- 
teadores. We are armed robbers, 
not spies concealed in obscurity. I 
have, moreover, another account to 
settle with him. You have not, per- 
haps, forgotten the traveller who, 
pursued by a bear, came to entreat 
our protection the night of our en- 
campment with the bison - hunters. 
Well, the unhappy man fell by my 
band, in spite of myself, excited on 
by the Santucho. Twice has the 
wretch thus openly dared me. Tell 
your friend he will be indebted to 
me, not only for his liberty, but for 
revenge.” 

I had but one reply to make to 
this singular personage, so full of 
contempt for the laws of his country, 
which he seemed to know better than 
an alcade, and so full of respect for 
that code in use among highwaymen, 
of which he brought the inflexible 
rules to bear on the Santucho. My 
protector shewed himself accommo- 
dating, and it was necessary to profit 
by his complaisance. I agreed that 
M.D should place a remittance 
of seven hundred piasters in the hands 
of him who should bring to an ap- 
pointed spot the replevy of the seizure 
decreed against his goods and his 
person. ‘These conditions accepted, 
and one of the accomplices of the 
salteador entering and thus inter- 
rupting our conversation, I did not 
prolong my visit, and left the tent. 

Night was already advanced ; si- 
lence had succeeded the tumult 
which a few hours before reigned 

pel up 





throughout the town. Wrap 

in their cloaks, the night-watchers 
slept by the side of their smoky 
lanterns. Unfortunate creatures, 
after gambling away the last real 
destined to pay their night's lodging, 
were carelessly stretched on the steps 
of the cathedral, which offered them 
gratuitous hospitality. A few mys- 
terious lights moved here and there 
on the er every where else the 
agitation , and the last 
vibrations of the clock as it struck 
eleven still resounded with solemn 
gravity, mingled with the melan- 
choly shrieks of the serenos, as I 
returned home, pre-occupied with the 
remembrance of the day’s two au- 
diences. The alcade had shewn me 
justice, impotent and corrupt; the 
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salteador, robbery erected into dic- 
tatorship, creating laws, and almost 
magnanimous. ‘This contrast told 
me more than long researches could 
have done on the causes of moral 
decay in Mexican society. 

Early the next morning, M. D—— 
knocked at my door, accompanied by 
one of the men of the outlaw’s band, 
the Zurdo, who came from his chief 
to fetch the ransom agreed on: the 
chief had kept his promise, and re- 
minded me of mine. My unhappy 
countryman’s long beard, soiled 
clothes, and thin face, spoke but too 
clearly of the ill-treatment he had 
received. The Zurdo left us, pro- 
mising, on the word of a salteador, 
that the man whose information had 
brought M. D—— into this unplea- 
sant predicament should be punished 
im an exemplary manner. ‘This as- 
surance was of small comfort to us. 
Our great object now was to sct off 
without delay. The day clapsed with- 
out any representative of the law 
having appeared at our dwelling. 
When night set in, we let a few hours 
pass in order to await the moment 
when the faint light of dawn would 
allow us to travel without fear of losing 
ourselves. At last the sky cleared a 
little ; we silently saddled our horses, 
and left without regret a town which 
excited in us both none but unpleasant 
reminiscences. 

We only breathed freely when at 
about a league from San Juan, gal- 
loping in all haste beneath the re- 
freshing shade of an avenue of trees. 
We little suspected that we were 
about to witness the last scene of the 
drama in which we had so involun- 
tarily been actors. A woful voice, 
which suddenly interrupted the si- 
lence of the night, aroused us very 
unpleasantly from the half-security 
which a few moments of swift riding 
had restored to us. 

“Let us gallop,” said I to M. 
D——-; “we have been seen, and a 
moment's hesitation may lose us.” 

We urged on our panting horses ; 
but these backed, and, notwithstand- 
ing our spurs, refused to advance. 
They seemed frightened at some- 
thing ; and, looking down the lateral 
avenues, we perceived a few yards 
from us six men, quite motionless, 
each in front of the trunk of a tree. 
This might be a fresh troop of sal- 
teadores, awaiting us on our passage 
to despoil us; but the lamentations 
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of these men, which we soon heard 
more distinctly, came to reassure us. 

“For the love of God,” said one, 
“will you leave me without coming 
to my rescue ?” 

“In the name of the blessed Vir- 
gin,” said another, “come to our 
assistance, seijior!” 

We then perceived that these un- 
fortunates, whom we had mistaken 
for robbers, were themselves tightly 
bound to the trees, and were im- 
ploriug our assistance. They were, 
doubtless, small merchants, whom 
the rateros had despoiled as they 
were leaving San Juan. We con- 
sulted one another as to what we 
should do. I proposed to deliver 
them. My companion reminded me 
of the misfortune of Don Quixote, 
who was pelted with stones by the 
galley-slaves whose chains he had 
broken. I was going to follow his 
advice, when piercing cries drew my 
attention to one individual, who 
seemed the most ill-treated of the 
band. I was unable to resist a move- 
ment of compassion, and alighting 
soon cut the bands which fastened 
the poor creature. Without taking 
time to thank me, he reached the top 
of the road-side bank, and then 
turned towards me a truly gallows 
face. 

“ Ah, setior!” said the vagabond 
to me, “you have rendered me a 
great service, in giving me the pre- 
ference over my companions in mis- 
fortune. The men you see are wor- 
thy merchants, whom my friends and 
I thought prudent to fasten up after 
robbing them; only my friends, to 
play me a trick, thought it a good 
joke to fasten me up too. Adieu! 
may Heaven reward you for your 
perspicuity ! And you, seiior,” added 
he, turning to M. D——, “‘ remember 
the fate which awaits retailers at the 
fair of San Juan.” 

A moment afterwards, the San- 
tucho, for it was he whom, in a fit 
of Christian charity, I had set free, 
disappeared among the bushes. M. 
D and myself exchanged glances 
of supreme disappointment. 

“ Let us go,” said M. D-—, after 
a moment’s silence; “and let these 

ood people get out of it as they can. 
rou are really too unlucky to-day.” 

A double detonation which made 
me start prevented my replying to 
this reproach, which I had deserved, 
I must acknowledge. Two men ap- 
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peared on the road almost at the 
same moment, and came up to us. 
One of them was coolly blowing into 
the touch-pan of his rifle, the other 
was hanging his to his saddle. I 
recognised them both as belonging to 
the cuadrilla of my friend the sal- 
teador. 

“ Vulga me Dios!” said one of the 
men, as he passed near me, “ who 
would have thought that, out of so 
many men, you would have chosen 
the Santucho to set free? We had 
fastened him there by order of our 
chief, until the time was come for 
firing on him. It has been neces- 
sary to hasten the time in order to 
atone for your awkwardness. Adieu, 
sefiores, and may you profit by the 
lesson !” 

Behind the bandits rode a cavalier, 
who soon came up to us. The cos- 
tume of the new comer was as rich as 
it waselegant. A wide-brimmed hat, 
with its envelope of oil-skin ; a to- 
= of Venetian beads; a cloth 

olman, the sleeves of which were seen 

hanging from the folds of the violet 
manga trimmed with jet; and wide 
trousers hanging over the stirrups, 
composed this picturesque costume, 
that of a salteador when following 
his vocation. A horse worthy ofa 
pasha, with sparkling eyes, dilated 
nostrils, an arched neck, its tail orna- 
mented with red ribands, caused a 
long and flexible Toledo blade, of 
which the delicately carved sheath 
beat its sides, to vibrate to every 
movement. short rifle swung 
on the opposite side of the saddle. 
The bandits did not wait until the 
cavalier had let fall the folds of the 
manga, which partly concealed his 
face, to uncover themselves and salute 
their chief. They related what had 
occurred in pure Castilian, for the 
slang of the Spanish thieves is un- 
known in Mexico. 

“It is well,” coldly replied the 
salteador; “go and fetch the body 
from where you left it.” 

One of the bandits disappeared, and 
returned in a few minutes, dragging 
at the end of his lasso the Santucho’s 
body. Although twice wounded, the 
poor wretch still breathed. 

“ Search him,” said the chief. 

One of the two men got off his 
horse; the Santucho seemed to make 
a movement in self-defence, but it was 
almost imperceptible. Handfuls of 


piasters, reals, and small coin, were 
pulled out of his pockets ; they were 
the result of his night’s robberies, 
which had cost him so dear. The 
man who searched him looked in- 
uiringly at his chief. On a sign 
rom him, he unfastened the unfor- 
tunate captives, whom terror seemed 
to have paralysed. On a second 
sign, the bandit scattered before them 
the piasters found in his comrade’s 
pocket. On seeing the merchants 
rush on the money thus restored to 
them, the Santucho made a con- 
vulsive effort, and remained motion- 
less. This time he was dead; the 
grief of seeing himself despoiled 
finished him. 

“ Take that body on your shoul- 
ders,” said the chief, imperiously, to 
the merchants, who were still hunt- 
ing in the sand, wet with blood, for 
the last pieces of money, “ and carry 
it to the alcade from me. He wanted 
him alive, I send him dead; let him 
compare his justice with mine.” 

The merchants obeyed, and as the 
dismal procession slowly disappeared, 
the salteador said to me, with an 
almost haughty smile,— 

“JT had sworn to punish that 
wretch, as well as to make the judges 
of this cursed country, where justice 
is made a trafic, tremble: you see 
that my oaths have been kept. 
I have made a third, which you 
know, seiior,” added he, bowing to 
M. D——; “I wish you may kee 

our word as faithfully as I shall 
eep mine.” 

So saying, the outlaw rode off, and 
the swiftness of his horse soon con- 
cealed him from our sight. 

Once again in the midst of civilised 
life, I took off my traveller's dress, of 
which I preserved only the long spurs 
I had so long worn, and the sarape 
which had preserved me from the dews 
of so many cold nights, as well as from 
the sun of so many burning days. 
Two months had passed, and my im- 
agination only brought back to me as 
a dream my adventurous peregrina- 
tions in the deserts of Sonora, when 
a last incident came to revive m 
memory. A stranger brought M. 
D— an indulto in perfect form, and 
accepted a draught for seven hundred 

jasters, drawn on one of the first 
ouses of Mexico. The salteador had 
kept his third promise as religiously 
as he had the other two. 
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CLEVELAND—GEORGE LOVELL—EXPERIENCES OF A GAOL CHAPLAIN— 
KIRKHOLME PRIORY, 


Tue days of novel-purchasing and 
novel-reading seem, in a great mea- 
sure, to have passed away; and, 
taking all the circumstances of the 
case into consideration, a we 
ought scarcely to say that we are 
sorry for it. Not that we are of the 
number of those who would denounce 
appeals to the imagination as neces- 
sarily mischievous, even with the 
young. The best of all ‘Teachers 
taught in parables ; and parables, by 
whomsoever spoken, make their way 
to the conscience only through the 
fancy. Indeed, the age in which we 
live seems to be running as far to one 
extreme, as that which preceded it 
must be acknowledged to have gone 
to another. ‘There may not be much 
depth of wisdom in the Arabian 
Nights, nor any extent of historical 
truth in Jack the Giant-Killer. But 
both the Arabian Nights and Jack 
the Giant- Killer had their uses, which 
are scarcely supplied by the thousand 
and one childrens’ books which, 
treating of all manner of physical 
sciences, are now poured day by day 
into our nurseries. In like manner, 
though we cannot any longer admit 
that more good is to be derived from 
a chapter of Sir Charles Grandison 
than from one of Lowth’s Sermons, 
or that old Johnson never taught 
the moral duties of life more effect- 
ively than in the pages of Rasselus, 
we are not prepared to say that either 
Sir Charles or Rasselas are mere ne- 
cessaries. Sir Charles is a bore,— 
so, in truth, is Rasselas; but the 
uality appertains to each, rather, as 
the schoolmen would express it, ab 
externis, than de internis. And thus 
it is with all the rest,—Smollett, 
Fielding, Lewis, Ratcliffe, M‘Kenzie, 
even Scott. Few persons read them 
now, yet all acknowledge that they 
are full of merit, and many talk and 
write as if they made them the sub- 
jects of their constant study. The 
truth we believe to be, that in pro- 
rtion to the advance of what is 
called civilisation, the world becomes 
daily less and less an imaginative 


world. Even war, with its excite- 
ment and its glory, is going out of 
favour ; and if we still take delight 
in reading of military operations, it 
is because we feel or fancy that the 
realities will never more be brought 
home to us. And there may be good 
in all this, but there is evil too. The 
imagination is a noble faculty. It 
belongs to the organisation of the 
human mind just as essentially as 
reason, and cannot be extinguished, 
or even materially weakened, either 
in the individual or in the species, 
without by so much detracting from 
the perfection of the highest of God's 
earthly creatures. Wherefore, while 
we heartily rejoice over the fasti- 
diousness which leaves the offspring 
of the Minerva Press to die as soon as 
it sees the light, we cannot regard 
the decay of a poctical taste among 
us otherwise than as 2 grave mis- 
fortune. There is more of romance 
in the high sense of honour which 
prefers principle to profit, and leads 
to great personal sacrifices, thar the 
stern moralist is willing to acdmit. 
We doubt, for example, whether, in 
this age of acknowledged utilitarian- 
ism, when the first question asked 
concerning every book is, What facts 
does it prove? any sense of loyalty 
on the one hand, or high admiration 
of rational liberty on the other, 
could be stirred any where. Weare 
very sure that, were the occasion un- 
— to arise, few men in England 
—the Duke of Wellington, of course, 
excepted—would put life and pro- 
perty in danger in order to save 
either the altar or the throne. 

All this is the more surprising, 
that there is really no dearth of 
talent among us; and that here and 
there gvnius itself breaks out even in 
the pages of a novel. Look at 
Dickens. Barring his miserable 
Christmas twaddle, he must be ac- 
knowledged to have done that which 
only a man of real genius can accom- 
plish. He has struck out a new 
path, and though it be rather a nar- 
row one, still he treads it with a firm 
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and buoyant step, and we follow him 

leasantly. Look at Bulwer Lytton. 
There may be something repulsive to 
one’s moral sense in every romance 
which he has written, and the gross 
faults of his style undoubtedly over- 
lay and confound the beauty of many 
of the thoughts which stir within 
him; but that he is a highly-gifted 
person it would be the height of pre- 
judice to deny. Of James, the well- 
known novel-spinner, what boots it 
to speak? His success would, in- 
deed, strike at the root of our theory, 
were it not that he manifestly writes 
for a class, and monopolises it. He 
is xae’ sxexnv, the pet of the milliners 
and attorneys’ clerks; and they, con- 
stituting a numerous body, keep both 
him and his three amanuenses busy 
enough. But, apart from these and 
other piancts of the first order, it is a 
fact that every season, for these last 
five-and-twenty years, has put forth, 
at least, its fair share of creditable 
novels; and that none have been 
richer in these respects than the last 
two years. What has been the fate 
of the works and of their authors ? 
We verily believe that the first con- 
tinue to cumbcr the publishers’ 
shelves, and that the last, if the sense 
of disappointment have not killed 
them, are st this very moment dream- 
ing of bettea things, and writing new 
novels, and preparing for themselves 
new disappointments. ILowever, let 
us not look back into the past. 
Sufficient for the day are both the 
good and the evil thereof; and both 
good and eyil, in the shape of new 
novels, lie in heaps before us. 

The first to which we address our- 
selves is called, Cleveland: a Tale of 
the Catholic Church.* Our readers 
are, of course, prepared to learn that 
it belongs to the class of religious 
novels; and will, probably, be in- 
clined to say—as we did when we 
opened the book—Eheu, jam satis! 
But if such be the feeling, we strongly 
advise them to hold it in abeyance. 
It is quite out of place here. Un- 
doubtedly, Cleveland is a religious 
novel ; that is to say, the interest of 
the story turns on points of contro- 
versy in men’s faith, and frequent 
dialogues occur, during which dog- 
mas are laid down and contradicted 
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with equal skill and boldness. But 
he who expects this and no more— 
who goes to Cleveland as he went to 
Dr. Hookwell, or to any of Francis 
Paget’s very pointless though very 
well-intentioned novellettes, will find 
that a far higher as well as a more 
agreeable occupation awaits him. 
Cleveland is a work possessing many 
rare merits. It is vigorously written, 
—oddly, we admit; for the style is 
broken and abrupt to a remarkable 
extent: but, even in the matter of 
style, it demands our admiration. No 
ordinary mind ever expressed its 
meaning in language so original as 
this, and the mind of the author of 
Cleveland is any thing but an ordi- 
nary one. Doubtless we can discover 
at once that this is a first performance. 
It has all the freshness as well as 
many of the trivial defects which 
give their tone to first performances 
generally ; yet the very defects which 
are observable in it give promise of 
good things to come. Certainly it 
would not be wise, at a moment when 
we perceive and lament the rapid 
extinction of relish for works of its 
class, to hazard any prophecy in re- 
gard to the future attempts of the 
author of Cleveland; but of this we 
are certain, that had such a work 
appeared twenty years «go, the au- 
thor would have found it «difficult to 
preserve an incognito, anc might have 
made his own terms with Messrs. 
Colburn or Bentley, in negotiating 
for the publication of any future tale 
of the sort. 

Cleveland is the history of three 
minds ; two of them firmly wedded 
to the rival opinions of Romanism 
and the Church of England; the 
third too deeply imbued with prin- 
ciple or prejudice, or: the one hand, 
to give itself up contentedly to the 
guidance of sentiment, and too much 
the creature of feeling and impulse, 
on the other, to obey, as it still de- 
sires to do, the impulses of principle. 
What the moral of the story may be, 
we are not quite sure that we can 
discover ; unless the writer desire to 
teach, that it is not safe for persons 
who differ in their religious opinions 
to enter into the close connexion of 
husband and wife, and still less judi- 
cious to aim at making converts by 
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the help of our earthly affections. 
But the picture painted is, indeed, 
intelligible enough; and the story 
which it tells is agonising. The 
writer of Cleveland cannot think with 
patience of the extent of influence 
which the Church of Rome requires 
her priests to exercise over the minds 
and souls of the laity. Probably the 
colouring is too vivid, and the figures 
exaggerated in their proportions; but 
the effect of the whole is to create in 
us, while we study, the deepest and 
most painful interest. The tale is 
very simple, too; and it is short. It 
occupies no more than a single volume, 
and runs thus :— 

Cleveland is a Romish priest. He 
is the last representative ofan ancient 
and loyal family, which has fallen 
into poverty; and, after selling the 
wreck of his estates, and settling his 
mother in a house in London, he goes 
abroad, and there enters into holy 
orders. He is enthusiastically de- 
voted to his calling; cherishes the 
most medizyal opinions as to its 
powers; possesses commanding talents, 
much learning, and great energy of 
character. Cecil Milner—his anti- 
podes—is a clergyman of the Church 
of England,—not exactly belonging 
to the Evangelical or Low-Church 
school, but having a considerable 
bias that way; who, after forming 
Cleveland’s acquaintance in a Belgian 
monastery, of which the latter is at 
the head, returns home, and settles 
in the rectory of Ellesmere. 

The heroine of the piece is Helen 
Mortimer, the orphan of Roman 
Catholic parents, and related to Cleve- 
land. She is, however, on the death 
of her own mother, rejected by the 
mother of Cleveland ; and passes, 
when an infant, under the care of a 
Protestant lady, with narrow views, 
very little education, and somewhat 
straitened means, near Windsor. 
Iier guardian, Mrs. Trafford, having 
promised that the religious opinions 
of the child should not be interfered 
with, leaves Helen pretty much to 
form her own views; and Helen, 
assisted only by her mother’s books of 
devotion, grows up to be one of those 
loose sort of Romanists whom we 
meet with every day. Her life is 
dull snd monotonous enough. She 
learns no accomplishments. She can 
neither play nor paint; nor is she 
mistress of any language except her 
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own. But Nature has gifted her 
with a vivid imagination, much feel- 
ing, and strong impulses towards 
good; and she nurses these as best 
she can during her solitary rambles 
amid the exquisite scenery of Vir- 
ginia Water. 

Helen has attained her fifteenth 
ym when Cleveland comes to Eng- 
and. He seeks her out. He in- 
amney acquires a complete command 
over her moral nature. At his de- 
sire, his mother invites her to London. 
She spends months there, which had 
been meant only to be weeks; and, 
at the termination of her visit sees 
nothing, on earth or in heaven, ex- 
cept through the medium with which 
Cleveland has supplied her. All 
this is admirably told. Cleveland, a 
man of forty years of age, is not 
without a nature generous in its way, 
and keenly alive to the workings of 
domestic love; but he is, at the same 
time, endowed with a principle of 
rectitude, which enables him to con- 
trol and regulate each impulse as it 
stirs, and hinders him from turning 
his gaze—more, at least, than for a 
moment—from the mark of the 
high calling to which he believes that 
he is appointed. We express our- 
selves ca. because we fancy that we 
can detect something more than an 
approach to earthly passion in his 
friendship for his fair cousin; and so 
skilfully is this point in the story 
managed, that, had other evidence 
been wanting, we should have pro- 
nounced, from that circumstance 
alone, that Clevelund is the work of a 
woman. 

Time passes, and Helen, finding 
Windsor no longer endurable, trans- 
fers herself entirely, with the hearty 
consent of Mrs, Trafford, to London. 
Here she becomes Cleveland's com- 
panion in his visits to the poor ; his 
yupil in things temporal, as well as 
in things eternal; his amanuensis 
occasionally, the child of his adoption 
ever. As a matter of course, she 
surrenders her faith into his hands ; 
and imbibes from him an implicit 
acceptance of all the dogmas of his 
Church, and a firm belief in the in- 
fallibility of priests in general, and of 
Father Cleveland in particular. 

Helen is eighteen when business 
calls Cleveland into Ireland. She 
is utterly desolate. The state of re- 
ligious excitement in which he seems 
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to have kept her, leaves her, now 
that the master spirit is removed, 
quite helpless; and she dreams of 
nothing except the day of his re- 
turn. She is thus circumstanced, 
when, at the house of one of Mrs. 
Cleveland’s neighbours, she meets 
for the first time Cecil Milner. Need 
we say what is the result? She 
awakes, as it were, out of a dream. 
New feelings have been stirred, a 
new existence called into being within 
her; and ou these, and on the con- 
sequences to which they lead, the 
thrilling interest of the story turns. 
We are not going to mar the reader’s 
gratification by abridging for him a 
narrative, which, if he once began it, 
he will not, we venture to say, la 
aside till it shall be finished. Enoug 
for our present purpose it is to say, 
that the passion with which Helen 
is stirred proves to be mutual ; that 
Milner, not less bending in his re- 
ligious views than Cleveland, deter- 
mines to avoid one whom he cannot, 
on account of the differences of creed, 
make his wife ; and that the struggle, 
gallantly maintained on both sides, 
ends in an abrupt avowal of love 
from the rector, and a conversion to 
the Protestant faith by the young 
lady. Alas, it is not the result of 
conviction! Cleveland returns and 
seeks her out, the day previous to 
her marriage. He warns her of the 
evils that are to come, adjures her to 
bear the cross by breaking off this un- 
holy connexion even then, and, find- 
ing her resolute to proceed, though 
torn and agonised with grief, departs 
for the Continent. H's parting in- 
junction is, that even as the wife of 
a heretic pastor she will not forget 
him, but leok to him, when the 
crisis which he foretells shall occur, 
for advice and assistance. 

All that Cleveland had foretold 
too truly comes to pass. The mind 
of poor Helen misgives her. She 
tries to do her duty as a cle n’s 
wife, visiting the poor and looking 
after the village schools; and her 
love for her husband is as warm and 
true as it was when first they met, 
but there is an aching void within 
which refuses to be filled; and the 
horror that she has abjured Christ 
takes possession of her. The process 
by which this frightful conviction 
matures itself, and the terrific cata- 
strophe which brings matters to a 


point, are told with exceeding fer- 
vour. Indeed we hardly remember 
to have read any where scenes more 
striking than those which are de- 
scribed as having occurred in Arran- 
dale Castle. And the result is that 
Helen writes to Cleveland. Itis the 
first false step in her career, for she 
takes it without the privacy of her 
husband. We need not, surely, go 
on with this part of our subject. He- 
len becomes a mother; and amid the 
weakness of a protracted recove 
she informs her husband that she 1s 
still, as she has ever been, a Papist 
at heart, and that her daughter must 
be baptised into the Church of 
Rome. 

Let us not go on with this power- 
fully told tale. The reader will have 
guessed that Milner refuses his as- 
sent, and that Cleveland manages to 
re-establish a complete influence over 
the mind of his cousin. A separa- 
tion follows; and last of all a sui- 
cide perpetrated, under circumstances 
which are not more terrible than— 
allowing all that goes before to have 
occurred—may be said to be natural. 

We have already given it as our 
opinion, that Cleveland is the pro- 
duction of a woman; and if it be, 
the authoress is a very extraordinary 
person. That she is able to harrow 
the feelings of her readers, even this 
slight sketch of the principal story 
will shew. But the book has other 
merits than these. There are scenes 
in domestic life which carry with 
them the appearance of copies from 
nature,—little touches of humour, 
with here and there a slight satirical 
wipe, svch as quite take the reader’s 
attention captive. All the charac- 
ters, too, are capitally drawn; in- 
deed, every thing, except, perhaps, 
the theology, is excellent. Lut, in- 
deed, no one who opens the book 
will linger over the controversial 
discussions of Helen and her friend 
Miss Trevelyan. Much rather will 
they be attracted towards incidents 
and dialogues, in the management of 
which the author is more than at 
home ; and it would not be fair to 
lay the volume aside without giving 
aspecimen. Take the following. Is 
it not capital P— 


“ Cecil Milner was one of those, and 
they are rarer than may be oy 
imagined, on whom society of any kind, 
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however great, or excited, or select, made 
not the smallest change. Helen had never 
so much felt his immeasurable superiority 
over the rest of the world, at least so she 
termed it to herself, as she went down 
stairs, her arm in his, and entered the 
room where the viscountess and her 
guests were assembled. 

“The former was dressed with that 
exquisite simplicity that is best achieved 
by the extreme of art. Her snowy dress 
was unadorned with flower or riband ; 
her neck and arms unclasped by gold or 
jewellery ; her fair hair gathered off her 
brow by a chaplet of jessamine; her 
whole appearance was the very poetry of 
the toilette. 

“ Lady Moresby, in one of the ex- 
aggerated beréts of the day, was describing 
some one’s ridiculous tumble for the 
sixth and last time that afternoon. 

**« Lady William Leslie had a severe 
headache, and maintained a strict neu. 
trality on the sofa behind a fire-screen ; 
the two shy Miss Wargraves had stolen 
in, like a couple of female convicts after 
their condemnation, dressed slavishly 
alike to a pin, as is the custom with the 
sisterhood of Great Britain. Mrs. Milner 
spoke to them; they sat down one on 
each side of ber, and returned to a sane 
state before dinner was announced. 

“Mrs. Milner had never beheld the 
hour of feeding invested with such so- 
lemnity before. She sat next Lord Wil- 
liam Leslie. He spoke little—princi- 

ally about a tour he had lately made in 
Frelund, and his wife’s desperate head. 
aches, for he was a kind-hearted man, 
and wished to establish her claims on 
public sympathy. He spoke of Ireland, 
and its ragged, wretched population. He 
expounded his views. 

«* « Tt’s all their religion—their fright- 
ful religion. These priest. fellows — 
rogues !._what do they care what the 
yeople do? Rascals! I wish they could 

e swept out.’ 

“ Helen’s thoughts flew to the high- 
born, noble, and excellent Cleveland ; 
she was quite silent. Lord William 
continued to express his opinions on se- 
veral ‘Church questions. The Dis- 
senters and the Catholics were really too 
much for our country. 

«These Catholic fellows, you’re 
never sure of them ; they say one thing, 
and then they mean another, Now, I'll 
just tell you what happened to me in 
Ireland ;’ and he indulged himself with 
detailing a dreadful plot on his purse and 
credulity, which had been but too suc. 
cessful, 

** Mrs. Milner listened. She thought 
of some letters Cleveland had written to 
her while be was in Ireland. They had 
been full of bitter regrets on the low and 
fallen state of their own Church in that 
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country. She remembered the anxiety, 
the grief, the despondency of that ener- 
getic and earnest mind on the subject ; 
she felt a sense of rising anger almost at 
the idea of such as Cleveland being classed 
among ‘these Catholic fellows.’ . Still 
she said nothing; and at last they ieft 
dinner- table.” 


Contrast with this the dénovment 
of this gay and brilliant assembly, 
and then say whether we are not 
justified in pronouncing Cleveland to 
be one of the best and most power- 
fully written novels which have ap- 
peared for some time :— 


“ She fell asleep, and had been so for 
two hours, when she was suddenly roused 
by the sound of a bell—it rung once. 
She started at the unusual sound, but did 
not move. Again it rung violently ; so 
loud it sounded through the dead silence 
of the night, that it occurred to her it was 
the door-bell: the thought of Cecil—of 
his being ill—flew into her head. She 
started up instantly ; a wild, vague hor. 
ror took possession of her; she rose ; 
in trembling terror she lighted a candle, 
with difficulty, at the dying fire, threw a 
dressing-gown round her, and went to 
the door. She heard some steps rapidly 
pass along the neighbouring passage, but 
all wasdark. Again she heard the bell 
it was not the door-bell, she found, to her 
great relief;—she heard it came from a 
room on the same story as her own. She 
was still standing at the door of her 
apartment, when she found some one was 
approaching quickly. She drew in, and 
the voice of Lady Arrandale’s woman 
was heard asking for something. 

‘* Mrs. Milner immediately opened her 
door, 

*** What is it?’ she cried, when she 
saw the pale and terrified face of the 
servant. 

*** Have you any laudanum? We 
have none in the house—it’s for her 
ladyship. If you could come, ma’am— 
I’ve just sent for a doctor.’ 

** The woman burst into a fit of violent 
crying, and Mrs, Milner saw it was of 
use to question her, 

“«T have none. Don't wait—return 
to Lady Arrandale. I'll ran tothe other 
rooms——perhaps they aye. I'll come 
after you.’ 

“* She found Lady Moresby had some. 
She herself was the only person who 
appeared self-possessed enough to be of 
any use ; she rushed to the door of Lady 
Arrandale’s room—-it was half open; she 
went in, There was light, though the 
fire was out; the curtains were drawn 
back. At her side stood Lord Arrandale, 
speechless with the sudden horror he bad 
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awakened tc. Several women-servants 
were hurrying in to give any help they 
could. Lady Arrandale lay apparently in 
a sort of convulsion ; once she opened 
her eyes—looked wildly round,— 

«© * Where am [?—That you, Edward ? 
—Light the , 

“ She was gone before she pronounced 
the other words of the sentence. 

“ The whole appeared like a horrible 
vision. Mrs. Milner drew near. Lord 
Arrandale, unconscious of what had hap- 
pened—imagining it a fainting fit—left 
the room to send for the nearest doctor. 

“ Two of the women went in different 
directions to rouse the other servants, to 
send two separate messages to Ellesmere 
and Dutton, the nearest towns—there 
were physicians in both—and thus Mrs, 
Milner was left alone with Lady Arran. 
dale’s woman and the body. How 
frightful the first moment that appellation 
is applied to what was one hour before 
the brightest and happiest of God's crea- 
tures!—awful, indeed, when the spirit 
was one devoted to the world, from which 
it has been torn with so wild and sudden 
a wrench !” 





Pass we now to Sheridan Knowles’s 
novel—the first work ofthe kind, we 
rather think, which that distinguished 
dramatist has written—George Lo- 
vell, a tale in three volumes.* 

We have always been of opinion, 
that the genius which is required to 
produce a really good drama cannot 
be made available towards the com- 
position of a really good novel or 
romance. The action of a drama, if 
it be not brief, single, and of ab- 
sorbing interest, becomes quite un- 
manageable in the hands of the 
artist. The action of a romance, if 
it be not complicated, and in some 
sort prolix, that is to say, leading of 
necessity to incidents both numerous 
and diversified, breaks down ere the 
artist has been able to awaken, far 
less enchain, the attention of his 
readers to his work. Probably Ari- 
stotle would have told us all this, if 
they had had the novel, in our ac- 
ceptation of the term, in his day, for 
the novel is neither more nor less than 
a prose epic, somewhat more detailed. 
But whatever the Stagyrite’s opinion 
might have been, had the opportu- 
nity of forming one presented itself, 
‘ve are so far his disciples as to hold, 
that all departures from the unities 
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in the drama are defects, for which 
no extent of genius, not even that of 
Shakspeare himself, can atone. Take, 
for example, the Winter's Tale, and 
criticise it fairly. Are we not sorely 
— in the endeavour to over- 
_ with our author a period of 
eighteen years, at the mere raising 
of the drop-scene? And is there 
any other dramatist, either domestic 
or foreign, to whom we would allow 
such a privilege? What is there, 
indeed, in the plays of Sheridan 
Knowles himself, which more de- 
lights us, than the power with which 
he concentrates our interests on one 
event? Read The Hunchback again, 
and ask yourself, whether it would 
not be spoiled were the author to 
spread the action over a longer 
space of time than he has given to 
it? We question whether Shakspeare 
himself could have written a novel. 
We know that neither Sir Walter 
Scott nor Lord Byron did write a 
drama that could bear ‘o be repre- 
sented on the stage ; and Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s best, even The Lady of 
Tyens, would not have gained him, 
had it stood alone, the name which 
he has earned in the literary history 
of his country. On the same prin- 
ciple, we are decidedly of opinion 
that Sheridan Knowles acted under 
bad advice when he sat down to 
write a novel. He has nothing of 
the novelist in him. His mind is 
not made for the work. It isa fine 
mind, as all his dramas shew; but it 
lacks the power of distention, and 
positively refuses to gather in, from 
far and near, incidents which shall 
retard, while they seem to carry for- 
ward, the crisis of his story. George 
Lovell is not worthy of its author. 
Sheridan Knowles is unable to break 
through the circle which his habits 
of thought as a dramatic writer have 
drawn around him. The unities 
cramp him, and he gives us a prose 
work, on which we much lament 
that he should have been driven to 
waste his genius. For herein, we 
suspect, lies the sting of the matter. 
An English dramatist, be he ever 
so gifted, cannot make a living by 
his plays; and hence he, who con- 
fessedly stands at the head of the 
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fraternity, is foreed to prostitute his 
pen in order to find food for his fa- 
mily. We blush for eur country 
while we record the fact, and con- 
trast the state of things here with 
that which occurs in Paris. Is there 
one among the score who supply our 
neighbours with pabulum for the 
stage, to be compared as a dramatic 
writer with Sheridan Knowles ? 
Surely not; yet he starves while 
they live in luxury, and the conse- 
quence is before us. 

George Lovell, though unworthy 
of the genius of Knowles, is not a 
bad book. ‘The sentiments are for 
the most part excellent; the lan- 
guage, though stiff, is'good ; the cha- 
racters introduced are better adapted, 
perhaps, for the boards than for the 
open page; and almost all the ad- 
ventures are melo-dramatic. Still 
the novel is at least up to the ordi- 
nary level of such productions, and 
will command, we are confident, if it 
be only for the sake of the author, 
an extensive circulation. Under these 
circumstances we shall attempt no 
outline of the story further than by 
stating, that it turns upon the per- 
secutions of a beautiful and friend- 
less girl, with whom George Lovell, 
the hero, falls in love during a 
stage-coach journey, and whom he 
ultimately marries. For Georgeis her 
protector and good genius ; indeed he 
shews himself to be such a character 
throughout as we rarely meet with 
in society, particularly in that class 
of it from which he is taken. ‘I'o be 


sure, we are somewhat reminded of 


the novels of a bygone age, when we 
read of plots elaborately laid for the 
ruin of a milliner’s workwoman ; and 
of duels fought because of the inter- 
ference of right-minded youths, who 
knock down ruffians at inns, and set 
ill-used maidens free. But this is 
all in the dramatist’s linc, and we 
are far from objecting to it. Llow- 
ever, as we have just said, it will, 
perhaps, be best for all parties if we 
leave George Lovell to fight his own 
way ; recommending every circulat- 
ing library in the kingdom to pur- 
chase two copies at the least, and 
sugyesting to our readers of a ditfer- 
ent class that they also seek for him 
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through their booksellers. The fol- 
lowing specimen of the style and 
manner of the book will not, we 
think, have a tendency to counteract 
this advice, or even to shake it. Lo- 
quuntur two elderly ladies :— 


“«T want to speak with you, Mrs, 
Ludlam,’ said she, drawing her chair 
quite close to that which Mrs, Ludlam 
occupied, ‘ Do you know,’ she pro- 
ceeded, ‘do you know, Mrs. Ludlam, 
that the most difficult things—at least 
what we consider to be the most difficult 
—are sometimes those which are brought 
about with the very least exertion! Are 
you not aware that my son is in love 
with that sweet and good girl whom he 
has placed under your charge ?’ 

“«T may have had my thoughts, ma- 
dam ; but I have never made any attempt 
to ascertain whether or not there existed 
any foundation for them.’ 

“ ¢Tadmire you for it,’ exclaimed Mrs, 
Lovell ; ‘ 1am just such a woman myself, 
If a thing is told me, I listen to it—of 
course, I can’t help doing so !__but, did 
it wait for my asking to know it, wait it 
might. George isin love with her; and, 
what is more, it is love and love.’ 

*«« They are worthy of one another,’ 
observed Mrs. Ludlam ; ‘ and 1 heartily 
give you joy at the prospect of such a 
union.’ 

“* [ thank you,’ replied Mrs. Lovell ; 
‘ and, believe me, I do look forward to it 
with joy. But, though man and. wife 
are one, Mrs. Ludlam, their opinions, 
you know, may not happen to be the 
sane. Had any one on earth—told me 
—that Mr. Lovell—my husband— would 
ever have given his consent, I should 
have shaken my head, Mrs. Ludlam; 
for, though Mr. Lovell is the best of men 
—the very best—yet has he his preju- 
dices—as who, indeed, has not ?—and I 
know that he has always entertained the 
idea—and he is a positive man, when he 
takes an idea into his head ; as what man 
is not 7—1 say he has always entertained 
the idea, that young persons, who are 
blessed with fortune and connexions, 
ought always to look for their equals in 
their partners for life.’” 


Unless our memory be at fault, 
The Experi nces of a Gaol € ‘haplain™ 
are not quite new tous. We have 
met with some of them at least, in 
the pages of one or other of our con- 
temporaries, though the growing in- 
firmity of age hinders us from saying 
Recollections of Ministerial In- 
In 3 vols. 
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exactly in which; but wherever it 
may have been that we made our 
earliest acquaintance with his reve- 
rence, of one thing there can be no 
doubt,—we are heartily glad to en- 
counter him again. As may be cx- 
pected from the title-page, the book 
is “ chock full” of horrors. What, in- 
deed, can the Gaol Chaplain see, ex- 
cept human nature under its most 
melancholy aspects! the guilty and 
the innocent alike cut off from the 
intercourse of their kind, painfully 
anxious in regard to the coming 
trial, or else agonised with the con- 
viction that all is over; and that 
eternal disgrace, perhaps banishment 
or death itself, is impending. Whe- 
ther or not the writer of the sketches 
now before us be veritably what he 
would have us to believe, it is of 
course impossible to say. But what- 
ever his real position in life, nobody 
that reads his book will deny that 
he possesses descriptive talent of a 
superior order, and tells his stories 
well. 

To review a work of this sort, in 
the proper sense of the term, is im- 
possible. Three volumes of short 
stories, all of them involving some 
crime, defy both analysis and criti- 
cism; for the plots are all simple, 
the unravelling straight enough, and 
the dénoviment in every instance seri- 
ous. Some heroes and heroines pass 
from the stage with meepen crayats ; 
some take shipping and go, at the 
public expense, on their travels; 
others return to busy life with just 


so much of blot upon their scutcheons - 


as necessarily attaches to a temporary 
sojourn in prison. We think, how- 
ever, that unless the narratives be 
veritable, it is not quite fair to mix 
up with them the names of real 
men and women. For example, we 
question the good taste of making 
Mr. and Mrs. Coutts pass in review 
before the reader. Mrs. Coutts, 
afterwards Duchess of St. Albans, 
doubtless made herself sufficiently 
conspicuous in her day ; and the poor 
old banker must have fallen into a 
second childhood, otherwise he never 
could have left his enormous pro- 
perty at the entire disposal of a per- 
son Who had lived with him as his. 
mistress, Dut even these facts hardly, 
in our Opinion, justify the use which 
is here made of names, which cannot 
fail to interest some persons yet alive, 
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and were, but a few years ago, sacred 
in the ears of many. At the same 
time, let us not seem to misrepresent 
the Gaol Chaplain. He says little 
that can wound, nothing that ought 
to offend the relatives of either party. 
».e merely charge him with a lack 
of consideration to feelings which, 
even in their excess, had better be 
accounted sacred; and recommend 
that so able a writer do not, in any 
future appearance before the public, 
repeat the mistake. 

Among the stories told by the Gaol 
Chaplain there are two, both in the 
first volume, which seem to us to 
possess great merit. The tale of 
“ Tdentity” turns up the exceeding 

rsonal resemblance of two indivi- 
duals, Sir Shafto Poyntzbury and Mr. 
Lennard, whose acquaintance the 
reader first forms at Naples. The 
author begins and ends his narrative 
in mystery. We never learn who 
Lennard is, though various hints and 
broken sentences lead us to form a 
shrewd suspicion; and the fate of 
Sir Shafto is so far obscured, that 
the manner and time of his death 
are not explicitly set forth. Still 
enough is done to awaken a degree 
of interest, which carries the reader 
on sometimes considerably to his own 
surprise. The other story, that of 
“the Junior Counsel,” is a tale of wo- 
man’s revenge ; very powerful, very 
painful, and all but repulsive. Never- 
theless, the tide in this instance, as 
in the other, sweeps us along, and 
we are both glad and sorry when 
the narrative comes to an end. The 
following sentences will shew that 
the Chaplain is no tyro in the art of 
harrowing the feelings of his reader : 


‘Lady Fiunmanby, accompanied by 
her husband and a small party of private 
friends, stood watching the scene from 
the flight of steps which led up to the 
western portico. Her ladyship, by way 
of marking her precedence, had taken up 
her station a few steps in advance. ‘There 
she remained, issuing every now and 
then some incomprehensible order, and 
enjoying the acclamations with which 
her name and that of Ivan were received. 
Such was the group below, Above, the 
cMildren and myself occupied a lofty 
haleony, situated directly over the por- 
tico, and commanding an uninterrupted 
view of the whole park. It was conjec- 
tured that the health of Cyril, accompa- 
nied by some kind wishes, would be 
given ; and, if so, it was arranged that I 
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should then bold him up in my arms, 
while he bowed and waved his little 
hands to the vast assemblage, in acknow- 
ledgment of the compliment. I had not, 
nor did I desire it, much interval for re- 
flection. Ere long an elderly yeoman 
proposed, and three hundred manly voices 
repeated, ‘ Health and happiness to the 
Honourable Cyril St. Barbe, and may 
each return of this day prove more joy- 
ous than the last.’ I trembled with emo- 
tion, for now the dreaded moment had 
arrived. I bent over, and kissed him 
fondly ,—yes, fondly,—for it was a final 
farewell! 

“*Lift me higher — higher — higher 
still,’ cried the courageous boy, evidently 
enjoying the excitement of the scene. 

“I raised him as he desired. He bent 
forward eagerly, smiled, and gaily and 
gracefully kissed his bands to the ap- 
plauding throng. ‘The cheering was re- 
doubled. At its height 1 withdrew the 
support of my arm,—it was the act of an 
instant,—and he fell a mangled corpse at 
his father's feet.” 


With something to offend, and 
little to startle, there is that in 
Kirkholme Priory* which lays fast 
hold upon the attention of the rea- 
der, and hinders him from laying 
aside the work till he has gone fairly 


through the whole of it. He feels, 
to be sure, all the while, that he is 
studying portraits of which the ori- 
uale, at least in some instances, are 
nowhere to be found; nevertheless, 
the most extravagant of the whole is 
painted in such a skilful manner, 
that we defy the most dull of fancy 
to avoid taking an interest in it. 
On the other hand there occur, 
here and there, perfect gems in their 
way. The Contessa Casolani is ad- 
mirable, so is Sir Triplex Plantagenet 
Hopley ; so is Una, the gentle and 
merry Una. Arthur d’Espec, like- 
wise, is a well-drawn character ; and 
Julia Dormer, if somewhat incon- 
sistent with herself, exacts and de- 
serves a large share of our sympathies. 
With respect to the rest they are, 
for the most part, common - place 
enough : particularly Father Adrian, 
and the whole cotérie of Roman Ca- 
tholic priests ; for, strange to say, 
we have a little opposition in Kirk- 
holme Priory, likewise, between the 
Churches of Rome and of England. 
Still, in spite of these defects, as well 
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of a somewhat inartistic mode of 
bringing important events to pass, 
Kirkholme Priory is exactly such a 
book as would have made any man’s 
reputation during the period when 
novels and romances were in fashion. 
The story is this :— 

The priory is the residence of 
Albany d'Espec and his wife; the 
former, an honest fellow of a country 
gentleman ; the latter, a gentle crea- 
ture, whe owes more of the charm 
which surrounds her character to 
nature than to education; and who 
becomes, in consequence, a doating 
mother, though, to the last, a very 
amiable one. There is a curse upon 
their race, originating in an act of 
sacrilege, which dooms every third 
heir to a premature or violent death ; 
and Arthur d’Espec, the only child 
of his parents, is, in consequence, 
watched by his mother with continual 
fear and trembling. She cannot, 
however, with all her indulgence, 
spoil his noble nature. He grows up 
to be shy, dreamy, and imaginative ; 
but he is thoroughly good, and might 
have been, had not maternal anxiety 
marred it, as gallant as he is amiable. 

Albany d’Espec is a Roman Catho- 
lic, and Father Adrian is his priest. 
The latter had introduced to his 

atron, when they travelled together 
in Italy, the orphan son of a painter 
called Casolani ; and Francesco being 
brought to England, is educated at 
the priory. The boy is about six 
years old when the bride of his bene- 
factor arrives. 

In due time Arthur, the heir of 
Kirkholme, is born ; and, as he grows 
up, the strong resemblance which the 
son of the painter bears to him is 
remarked by every body. They are 
the best friends in the world ; for, 
indeed, Francesco Casolani is de- 
scribed as a being in whose heart no 
evil propensity of human nature can 
strike root. Ilis passions are strong, 
but he masters them. His pride 1s 
subdued, without at all impairing 
his dignity. He is simply too perfect 
for real life, and well-nigh repels us, 
on that account, in a novel. 

In process of time it is considered 
right that he should do something 
for himself. ‘There had been a tri- 
fling dispute between him and young 
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Arthur, during which the latter 
somewhat forgot himself, and for 
which he had nearly paid the forfeit 
of his life ; for he would climb a tree 
that overhung the Derwent, and, 
falling into the river, was only saved 
by the youth whom he had insulted. 
And though r Arthur became 
instantly conscious of his fault, and 
wept for it bitterly on his preserver's 
neck, still his father conceived that 
it would be well not to expose his 
protégé to a recurrence of any out- 
rage of thesort. Accordingly, Fran- 
cesco goes abroad, with an allowance 
of 200/. a-year, having made choice 
of the army for a profession; and 
when it turns out that a commission 
in the English service is not to be 
had, he changes his views, and de- 
votes himself to the study of art. 
Francesco visits Rome, of course, 
where he discovers his grandfather, 
an Englishman, end aow a monk in 
one of the convents. The latter in- 
forms him of some of the circum- 
stances which attended his birth, and 
helps him to find out his mother. 
She is by no means the sort of per- 
son of whom such a son might be 
proud ; nevertheless, principle gains 
the mastery in this instance also 
over feeling ; and, absurd and selfish 
as the Contessa is, Francesco renders 
to her more than a son’sduty. She, 
on the other hand, avails herself 
freely of her child's resources, and 
introduces him to her friends as the 
adopted son and heir of an English- 
man of immense wealth; under 
which disguise (not of his framing, 
for he had expressly required his 
mother to teli the truth, but of hers) 
he woos and wins a very charming 
girl, Julia Dormer. They are af- 
fianced, with the ready consent of 
Julia's aunt, Mrs. ~erningham. 
Nevertheless, when it comes to light 
that the Contessa had told a lie, and 
Francesco himself makes known to 
this matter-of-fact person the real 
state of his affairs, she peremptorily 
breaks off the match, and the lovers 
separate, after arriving at a mutual 
understanding, that as soon as the 
young lady should attain the age of 
twenty-one —- that is, in four years 
from the date of the history — the 
lover would return to make another 
tender of his hand, provided both 
parties should have continued, 
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throughout the interval, true to their 
first love. 

Mrs. Jerningham and her niece 
set out for Sicily. Francesco re- 
turns to Rome, where he saves a 
young Polish gentleman from the 
dagger of an assassin ; and whom, in 
due time, he accompanies to Warsaw, 
where he takes part in the insur- 
rection of 1832. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, his grandfather had died, leav- 
ing a packet of papers to be delivered 
to him, from which he discovers 
things, to disclose which would be 
to do great injustice to our author 
Francesco is astounded, and, in his 
peculiar position, strongly temptedts 
do himself right. But he had made pro- 
mises to his grandfather while living, 
which, though he did not understand 
the object of them when spoken, now 
dwell upon his memory with the 
power of solemn obligations. 

The account of the war in Poland, 
though gathered, as the author tells 
us, from the details of an officer who 
took part in it, are not the best part 
of the book. People who know no- 
thing about battles always describe 
them as they never did occur, and 
never will ; and our excellent friend, 
the author of Kirkholme Priory, is not 
in this respect better instructed than 
his neighbours. He has studied 
Thaddeus of Warsaw more carefully 
than the Duke of Wellington’s De- 
spatches ; and probably considers 
Miss Porter a higher authority as to 
heroism than his grace. Neverthe- 
less, out of this visit to Warsaw 
events arise which contribute more 
and more to deepen the interest of 
the story. ‘The lovers are, of course, 
constant, though equally, of course, 
they are mutually misled; and 
Julia visiting England, and becoming 
the guest of the D'Especs at the 
priory, is persuaded by her uncle, 
Father Adrian, to contract with 
Arthur an engagement of marriage. 

We must not tell how this affair 
began, or was carried on. Its termi- 
nation had best be given in the words 
of the author. 

Be it observed that the Contessa 
Casolani has likewise visited Eng- 
land, and, becoming a resident in 
Kirkholme Priory, there makes a 
conquest of the inflammable heart of 
Sir Triplex Plantagenet Hopley. She 
invites Seetann who, on the failure 
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of the Polish Revolution, had taken 
refuge with his friends at Dresden, 
to be present at her wedding ; and it 
is arranged that she is to give her 
hand to the amiable baronet on the 
same day that Julia Dormer becomes 
the wife of Arthur d’Espec. Fran- 
cesco is resolved not to see Julia till 
she shall have become irrevocably 
united to his friend; but of that 
which he had purposed, accident 
stood in the way. He arrives at a cot- 
tage on the demesne, which had been 
assigned as his mother’s temporary 
home. He wanders, the evening be- 
fore the double wedding, to a spot 
sacred in his memory, on which stood 
the ruins of the old priory. He is 
musing here, when Julia herself sud- 
denly stands before him :— 


** We will now endeavour to account 
for the sudden appearance of the be- 
trothed at such a spot and hour alone. 

* Daring dinner, Madame Casolani, 
who found great difficulty in keeping a 
secret, relieved her mind of half its bur- 
den, by announcing that her son would 
be at Kirkholme the next day. The an- 
nouncement was heard with delight. Mr. 
d’Espec warmly expressed his joy at the 
prospect of seeing his favourite Frank 
again, and Theodore observed, laugh- 
ingly, ‘ That the Contessa owed a debt of 
gratitude to his cousin Claudia, for per- 
mitting him to remain and assist at the 
Kirkholme nuptials, as, in order that he 
might do so, she had actually deferred 
her own wedding.’ 

“*Her wedding !’.exclaimed Arthur ; 
‘is Francesco then going to bring his 
bride also to the cottage?’ 

«**T have not heard that he has given 
them an invitation,’ replied Theodore. 

“*Them! Is not Mademoiselle Rasza- 
nowicz engaged to Mr. Casolani!’ ex- 
claimed Una, hastily. 

«* No, mademoiselle, she is about to 
be married to a Major de Rosenthal, a 
Prussian officer of family and fortune.’ 

“ Involuntarily, Una glanced towards 
Julia; her colour had changed percep. 
tibly, and her lip trembled, but with an 
effort, apparently, she swallowed a few 
drops of wine, and before the party had 
done expressing their surprise that Ma- 
demoiselle Raszanowicz should have se- 
lected her cousin’s former antagonist— 
for Theodore had told them the story of 
the prevented duel—she had, unob- 
served, except by Miss Clarenham, re- 
covered her composure. Happily for her, 
Mrs. d’Espec left the dining-room rather 
earlier than usual, and she was able to 
proceed immediately to her own room, 
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whither Una, with instinctive delicacy, 
forebore to follow her, as she usually 
did, believing that solitude would afford 
a relief to her evidently excited and 
painfully repressed feelings. 

“She was now quite convinced that 
her early suspicions of Julia’s love for 
Casolani were well-grounded, and she 
shuddered as she reflected that, de- 
ceived (as she had also been) by the 
report of his intended ma: riage, elas. 
haps urged to compliance by her aunt, 
the unhappy bride had sacrificed her 
own happiness, and Francesco’s also, on 
the shrine of angry pique or ambition. 
And poor Arthur! She earnestly prayed 
that he might never learn, directly or in- 
directly, that he had rivalled his beloved 
adopted brother. Casolani’s unwilling. 
ness to return to the priory; the long 
delay before Julia assented to the heir’s 
proposal ; all became clear and intelligi- 
ble to the mental vision of Miss Claren- 
ham, and caused her a degree of pain 
almost as severe as that which the too- 
late-undeceived bride experienced. 

“Julia Dormer had, as she heard 
Theodore’s words, felt as if her brain 
were on fire. Her life had been ren. 
dered wretched by those common, but 
too often fatal deviations from the Holy 
Truth, of which the world takes so little 
note, aud, indeed, scarcely reprobates. 
Casolani was not—never bad been affi- 
anced to Mademoiselle Raszanowicz ; he 
had never probably forgotten her, but 
had waited till the time she had herself 
appointed for the decision of his fate 
to learn that she was affianced to another. 
How must he despise her! He could 
not know the mortified pride, the unrea- 
sonable and hasty indignation which had 
induced her to comply with the wish of 
her kindred, and seek—miserable though 
she was herself—to make another happy. 
He could not know, that deep pity for 
the gentle, genercus, delicate Kechur had 
won for him a true, though widely dit- 
ferent affection from that she had given 
to himself; he would believe rather that 
she had betrayed the troth she had men- 
tally pledged him, for the sake of the 
heir’s broad lands, Feverish with agita- 
tion and remorse, and anxious to avoid 
for a time Arthur's presence, she threw 
on her scarf and bonnet, and hurried by 
a back entrance from the house, feeling 
as if air and motion would relieve her 
oppressed spirit; and even whilst still 
the prey of these conflicting emotions, 
she came, as we have seen, suddenly, 
and in the solitude of the ruins, into the 
presence of him who so painfully occu- 
pied her thoughts, and whom she be- 
lieved far distant. 

«It was some time before Francesco's 
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agitated efforts to restore her to con- 
sciousness succeeded ; and when she did 
recover, it was only to yield to a frantic 
and agonised burst of tears. lie endea- 
voured, though much moved himself, to 
restore her to composure. Ile took her 
hand gently, and asked her tenderly, 
though tremulously, to ‘ Forgive him for 
having involuntarily distressed her by 
his presence,’ 

“« Forgive you!’ she said, removing 
her hand from her eyes, and looking up 
wildly in his face. ‘What have I to 
forgive? It is you, Francesco, who have 
been injured, How you must despise 
me! ‘Tell me—tell me that you have 
long ceased to love me; that you hate 
me, and I shall not be so very miser- 
able.’ 

“*T cannot tell you an untruth, Julia,’ 
he said, with emotion; ‘I cannot hate 
you, if I would; but I have struggled 
with my long-cherished love since | 
learned that you were affianced to Arthur, 
and I believed, till—till now, that I could 
bear to lose you !’ 

“He dropped her hand, and covered 
his face for a moment; but she could 
see that the strong man trembled like an 
infant. She laid her hand on his arm. 

“Tell me,’ she said, with a strange, 
unnatural composure, ‘have you kept 
your troth? Have you never forgotten 
me, France:co?’ 

““« Never, Julia!’ he exclaimed, im- 
petuously ; ‘in danger, in sorrow, by the 
giave of my nearest kinsman, in the 
lonely night-watch, and in the fierce con- 
flict, your image was ever present to me. 
My love was such as can be felt but once 
during life; and, as seven weary years 
appeared as nothing to the patriarch of 
old, because he, too, truly loved—the four 
years of peril, and disappointment, and 
loneliness, appeared as nothing, when I 
thought of that long future of happiness 
which would have awaited us, had you 
but loved me still.’ 

“The tone in which he uttered the 
last few words was sorrowfully reproach- 
ful; and, as he paused, Julia threw her- 
self suddenly and passionately on her 
knees beside him, 

*«« Francesco,’ she sobbed, ‘ forgive 
me! 1 believed—I was told — that you 
had forgotten me; that you were be. 
trothed to Mademoiselle Raszanowicz ; 
that though you knew I was at Kirkholme, 
and it was near the time when you had 
promised to seek me through the world, 
you would not come to the priory. I 
was angry — indignant — I forget you 
could not know how often 1 had rejected 
wealth for your sake — how perfectly I 
had trusted to your promise—with what 
unshaken hope I looked for your return 
— and in my anger, and in pity, too, to 


one whom it is impossible to know and 
not to love — though not as T have loved 
you, Francesco !—I obeyed my uncle and 
accepted Arthur d’Espee.’ 

“* Then our happiness has been a 
second time sacrificed to the idle false- 
hoods of others!’ exclaimed Francesco, 
bitterly, as he raised and reseated her on 
the stone bench. ‘I did wrong in not 
coming sooner—-as soon as I knew you 
were here—to Kirkholme ; but it is des. 
tiny, Julia, that avenges on me an ances- 
tral crime, and we may not shun or avoid 
it.” 

** Do not say so, Francesco!’ she said, 
leaning her burning forehead for a mo- 
ment against the cold grey stone of the 
ruin; ‘do not you also speak of a mys- 
terious fate ; it was by such a plea my 
fidelity to yourself was partially shaken. 
Do you know that my affianced,’ she 
shuddered as she spoke, ‘is the object of 
a fearful curse? But it is not yet too 
late, Francesco! I am not his wife — he 
is most kind, most generous, most gentle 
—he loves you with the fondness of a 
brother; you shall tell him all — he will 
restore me my plighted word — he will 
give me back to you, my Casolani,’ 

‘« She extended her hand to him as she 
spoke, he took it and pressed it to his 
lips in silence. For some minutes neither 
spoke, but Julia felt his burning tears 
fall heavily upon her hands. She bent 
towards him, she spoke tenderly and 
soothingly to him. Her words appeared 
to agitate him more than ever. 

“** Julia,’ he said at length, with diffi- 
culty, ‘ it is impossible! I cannot, must 
not, dare not cross the love of Arthur 
d’Espec. 1 know that you are right; 
that a word from me, telling him that you 
were the Julia whom I loved, and to 
whom I was betrothed, would restore 
you to me, even if the sacrifice caused 
him the same misery I now feel when I 
tell you that I am bound by asolemn vow 
to the dead, never to thwart Arthur 
d’Espec in his love. Ay, Julia! my own 
Julia, | have sworn it! and even if grati- 
tude to my youth’s benefactors, and a 
fond elder brother’s love for their young 
heir, did not forbid me to rob him of that 
which is dear to him as his life, I am 
bound by that sacred promise to resign 
you.” 

‘* Ile spoke with great rapidity and 
incoherence; and she started from her 
seat as he paused, and looked earnestly 
and wildly on him. 

«« Francesco !’ she exclaimed, ‘ Fran. 
cesco, do you cast me from you? Do 
you reject me? Do you doom me to 
perpetual misery ?” 

“Her vehement and passionate emo- 
tion was terrible to look upon; and, 
speechless with agony, he could only caise 
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his eyes silently to her face: but that 
look spoke volumes, It told her all his 
love, all his pity, all his despair. 

*«* T will not bear this!’ she exclaimed. 
*I am bound by no vow as yet, I will be 
free from a promise I cannot keep without 
sin. What! shall I perjure myself at a 
holy sacrament, utter false and lying vows 
before God's altar, and doom you to per- 
petual wretchedness? you, my own noble 
Francesco? Never! never! we will 
yet be free !’ 

“She tore her hand wildly from his 
grasp, rushed past him, and bounded 
down the Chase with the fleetness ofa 
deer, 

** Julia— Julia!’ he exclaimed, ter- 
rified and bewildered by her violence ; 
* dearest Julia, pause !’ 

** But she heard him not, she was nearly 
out of sight, and, with a vague terror, and 
an undefined fear that some terrible evil 
must ensue, he followed her with hurried 
footsteps. 

“The harvest moon had risen and 
looked down coldly and calmly, as it had 
for thousands of generations, on the 
troubled earth, as he pursued the well- 
known path to the priory, without, how- 
ever, overtaking her; and at length the 
fine old building stood before him, looking 
in that solemn light, and to his disturbed 
and troubled fancy, frowningly and sternly 
on the returning wanderer, who hesitated 
with almost the nervousness of guilt to 
advance into its heavy shadow. ‘There 
were lights already in the drawing-room, 
and a low strain of music, the sound of a 
harp, reached his ears as he passed the 
window and approached the great en- 
trance. ‘The heavy door was flung wide 
open, but the hall was tenantless. He 
paused, in uncertainty as to whether he 
should enter it or not. Perhaps Julia 
had grown calmer, and sought her cham. 
ber, and he might only alarm the family 
and rouse suspicion by his appearance. 

“The ales door proved that she 
had entered the house, but she could not 
have joined the family, or her agitated, 
and even terrible demeanour, would have 
hushed the music and the mirth. He 
determined to return to the cottage and 
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write to her, and, in pursance of this 
resolution, had moved a few steps from 
the door, and stood immediately beneath 
the library-window, which was partially 
unclosed, when a sudden and piercing 
cry, acry of mortal anguish, struck on his 
ear, coming from that very room. He 
turned, he flew back, terrified he knew 
not wherefore, and rushed through the 
hall to the spot. In the centre. of that 
splendid chamber stood Julia Dormer, her 
bonnet cast beside her, her long dark 
hair floating wildly round her, with a 
cheek of crimson and an eye of fire, and 
at her feet covered with blood, with which 
also her white robe was deeply dyed, 
lay the heir of Kirkholme ! 

“ Francesco stood for a moment mute 
and motionless with horror; but that 
cry of death had brought the startled in- 
mates of the drawing-room also to the 
scene of woe; and the voice of Mrs, 
d’Espec — that soft, dear voice, which 
had soothed and blessed his ehildhood— 
awoke him from his trance of dismay, as 
it uttered, in piercing accents,— 

“«* My son! my Arthur! my son!’ 

“* Mother of mercies, who has done 
this ?’ exclaimed Adrian Fullerton, loudly, 
as he made his way through the group 
of terrified women. 

“¢J, uncle!’ cried Julia Dormer, in a 
voice awfully distinct and calm. ‘I—I 
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have killed him ! 


This will do. We cannot quote 
more, nor enter further into details 
without spoiling the interest of the 
story ; a we deceive ourselves if, 
in the single specimen here given, 
our readers do not find enough to 
create a desire after more. Besides, 
we are really getting a great deal too 
good-natured. Here we have been 
reviewing novels, and not one word 
out of joint has escaped us. Happy 
critic! happy authors! Let us not 
disturb the equanimity of either, and 
so we bid the rest of our spring as- 
pirants heartily farewell. 
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THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 


HORSE-SHOE COVE; OR, HUFEISEN BUCHT. 


I nAveE been a good deal struck of 
late with the difference between that 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon race 
established here and the parent 
stock. You hear the same language, 
mm see the same dress, and, in the 
arge towns, you associate with peo- 
ple whose general habits and usages 
of society are similar, and, at a super- 
ficial view, are apt to conclude that 
you are among your own country- 
men. A closer inspection and a more 
intimate knowledge of them soon 
undeceive you; and the more you 
know of them, the greater does the 
difference appear. ‘The western half 
of Nova Scotia is mainly peopled b 

the descendants of old colonists, with 
a slight intermixture of Scotch, and 
emigrants from the north of Ireland. 
With the exception of a county 
settled by Germans and a township 
by French Acadians, this population 
may now be said to be homogeneous. 
Throughout it there is an individu- 
ality not to be found in England. 
There are no hamlets, no little rural 
villages, no collection of houses but 
for the purpose of trade; and, of 
course, there is no mutual dependence 
for assistance or defence. No system 
of landlord and tenant, of farmer and 
cotter, and consequently, no motive or 
duty to protect and encourage on the 
one hand, or to conciliate and sustain 
ontheother. No material difference in 
rank or fortune, except in the capital, 
and hence no means to direct or even 
to influence opinion ; and, above all, 
no unity in religious belief, and, 
therefore, no one temple in which 
they can all worship together and 
offer up their united prayers and 
thanksgivings as members of one 
great family to their common Father 
in Heaven. Interest, therefore, pre- 
dominates over affection, and the ties 
of friendship are weak. Every one 
lives by himself and for himself. 
People dwell on their own properties 
at a distance from each other, and 
every household constitutes its own 
little world ; but even here the habit 





of early migration from the parental 
roof, and a total want of local attach- 
ment, added to a strong and con- 
fident feeling of self-reliance, weaken 
the force of domestic love, and the 
heart suffers. Woman, we are told, 
was made for man; but, alas! man 
in America was made for himself. 
He is independent of the world, and 
can do without it. He is full of ex- 
oma, and able to support himself. 
Te can and often does remove far 
into the depths of the forest, where, 
alone and unaided, he erects his own 
house and ministers to his own wants. 
While discoursing on this subject 
with the judge, he told me the fol- 
lowing interesting story illustrative 
of this sort of isolated life, and of the 
habits of lone settlers in the wilder- 
ness, 


As the scene of the tale I am about 
to narrate to you is on the La Haive 
River, I must first inform you how 
and by whom that part of the coun- 
try was settled. Halifax was built 
in 1749. As soon as it was capable 
of receiving and sheltering more than 
its own population, 2000 persons 
were induced to emigrate thither from 
Ifolland and Germany, and, in 1753, 
were settled at an adjacent outport, to 
which they gave the name of Lunen- 
burg. The privations, sufferings, 
and dangers encountered by these 
poor foreigners defy all description. 
At that time Canada, Prince Edward's 
Island, and Cape Breton were in 
possession of the French, while the 
most fertile parts of Nova Scotia 
were occupied by their countrymen, 
who were permitted to retain their 
property upon a promise of neutra- 
lity, which they found themselves 
unable to perform. ‘Lne Indians, 
who were then very numerous and 
very hostile (for they had been in- 
structed that the English and their 
allies were the people who had cruci- 
fied their Saviour), were wholly de- 
voted to their interest, and bent on 
exterminating the intruders. The 
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inhabitants had no sooner erected 
their buildings, than they found their 
situation so dangerous that they 
were obliged to construct nine block- 
houses for their defence, and enclose 
the town and settlement with a high 
and strong picked fence. Notwith- 
standing these precautions, the savages 
managed to kill, scalp, or make pri- 
soners of many of them, and the 
operations of agriculture were wholly 
suspended. Cruelty usually begets 
cruelty, and the governor of thic 
province offered a reward of 30/. for 
every male Indian prisoner above 
sixteen years of age, and 25/. for his 
scalp, and a proportionable bounty 
for women and children when brought 
in, alive or dead. 

Such was the desperate condition 
of these poor emigrants until 1760, 
when the French possessions on this 
vart of the continent passed into the 
ai of the English. So great had 
been the depredations of their ene- 
mies, that the population of Lunen- 
burg had only increased to the extent 
of seven souls in as many years. In 
1761 the Indians entered into a formal 
treaty of peace with the local govern- 
ment at Halifax, and the hatchet was 
buried with much ceremony, and 
under a salute from the batteries, in 
a grave that had been mutually pre- 
pared for it by those who were to be 
benefited by its sepulture. 

After that period the Germans 
(for, notwithstanding the Belgicorigin 
of some of them, they have always 
been known by that name) began to 
settle on different parts of the sea- 
shore and the borders of rivers, where 
the land was fertile or the harbour 
inviting; for, in the absence of all 
roads, they could only communicate 
with the capital by means of coast- 
ing-vesscls. 

Among those that strayed to the 

eatest distance was Nicholas Spohr. 
fie explored the La Haive (a river 
about seven miles to the southward 
of Lunenburg), which, during the 
ee part of the preceding century, 
1ad been frequented by fishing-vessels 
from France, to the master of one of 
which it was indebted for its name, 
which it still retains. It is one of 
the largest and most beautiful rivers 
in this country, which it nearly in- 
tersects. At its mouth there are a 
number of islands of great beauty 
and fertility, forming well-sheltered 
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and safe anchorage-grounds, which, 
tradition says, were, in the olden 
tine, the hiding-places of pirates ; 
and that venerable chronicler, “ the 
oldest inhabitant,” whispers, were 
more recently the resort of privateers. 

Several miles above the entrance 
Nicholas discovered a part of the 
river which, by an enlargement in a 
semicircular shape, formed a minia- 
ture harbour, nearly enclosed and 
effectually concealed by two hooded 
promontories, that gave to the cove 
a striking resemblance to a horse- 
shoe. Here he found, to his asto- 
nishment, a clearing that extended 
to the water’s edge, and contaiiied 
about forty acres of land, in the centre 
of which was a long, low, wooden 
dwelling-house, which, with an ex- 
tensive projection in the rear, re- 
sembled the letter T. On the right 
was a large substantial warchouse of 
the same materials, and, on the left, 
a blockhouse constructed of hewn 
timbers, having loop-holes for mus- 
kets, and, on the first-floor, four 
window-shutters (one on each side) 
so arranged as to admit of the dis- 
charge of a swivel, which was still 
on its carriage. Between this floor 
and the roof there was no ceiling, 
but the rafters supported a bell of 
sufficient size to be aad across the 
river. On the slope towards the 
forest was a square field of about one 
acre of land, surrounded by very 
large willows, and containing in the 
centre some old apple-trees, planted 
so closely together that their limbs 
were entangled one with the other. 
This enclosure had originally been 
laid out as a garden, and bore evident 
marks of taste as well as care. ‘The 
walks could still be traced by low 
edgings, which had grown wild from 
neglect, by currant and gooseberry- 
bushes, and rose-trees, and sweet 
briars, that now contended with tall 
rank grass for sufficient air and light 
to support life. Near the entrance 
was an arbour, built over a bubbling 
spring of the purest water, and so 
completely covered by a luxuriant 
woodbine as effectually to exclude 
the rays ofthe sun. A massive rustic 
table, and seats of the same strong 
material, evinced that it was designed 
for use as well as ornament. On 
the former were rudely carved 
many initials, and several names at 
full length, among which those of 
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Charles Etienne Latour and Francis 
d’Entrement occurred more than 
once.* Ona corner of the table two 
clasped hands were neatly but deeply 
cut in the wood; and underncat 
the words Pierre and Madeline, 1740. 
As if the cause of the latter inscrip- 
tion were 49t obvious enough, poor 
Pierre left a record that it was oc- 
casioned by the recollect’on of “ the 
girl he left behind him ;” for he ad- 
ded those words of Ovid, “ Scribere 
jussit amor.” 

This secluded and deserted, but 
romantic place, was one of extraor- 
dinary beauty. It appeared like the 
work of magic to the poor bewildered 
Nicholas ; but, what was of far more 
consequence to him than its loveliness, 
it was a discovery of immense value. 
He, therefore, proceeded immediately 
to Halifax and obtained a grant of 
1000 acres of land, the boundaries of 
which were so described in his patent 
as to embrace this important pro- 
perty, to which he gave the very 
appropriate name of Hufeisen Bucht, 
or Horse-shoe Cove. 

To account for these remarkable 
erections and extensive clearings it is 
necessary to inform you that, from 
the year 1606 to 1710, this province 
was constantly changing owners. At 
every rupture between the French 
and English, all the trading posts of 
the former (in Nova Scotia, or Aca- 
die, as it was then called) were de- 
stroyed, and at every treaty of 
peace the country was restored to its 
original proprietors. ‘The English 
contented themselves with damaging 
the enemy, but made no attempt to 
penetrate into the interior, or to form 
settlements. The establishment at 
the entrance of the river La Haive 
had been several times burned down, 
and a great deal of valuable er 
carried off by the provincials of 
Boston. To avoid the repetition of 
such ruinous losses the French 
selected this secluded spot, several 
miles further up the stream, for 
the purpose of storing and secreting 
their furs, and of European goods 
for supplying the Indians, while fish 
and salt were alone kept at the lower 
post. Nothing could have been 
better suited for the purpose of con- 


* The former had a grant from the King of France of the whole country on both 


sides of the La Haive, from its mouth to its source. 
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cealment than this cove, which was 
not discernible from the river, and 
could only be approached by boats 
through a narrow and winding en- 
trance, nearly hidden by overhang- 
ing trees. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that Nicholas was astonished and 
overjoyed at the discovery; and, as 
soon as his grant received the go- 
vernor’s signature, he removed his 
family thither and took possession of 
“the Hufeisen Bucht.” His joy was 
great but silent, for his heart moved 
more rapidly than his tongue. He 
gave vent to his pleasure in long- 
protracted puffs of tobacco. He 
walked round and round the — 
contemplating the magnitude of the 
buildings, the value of the land, the 
beauty ofthe orchard, and the strength 
of the fort, as he called the block- 
house. He seldom spoke to any 
member of his family, and then only 
to issue some indispensable order. 
Once or twice as he entered the 
house he kicked his dog for not 
rising up respectfully when the 
great landowner approached. He 
ate but little, and drank rather more 
than usual. He could not compre- 
hend at one view the whole exent of 
his importance, but evinced every 
day that he was gradually beginning 
to appreciate it. He was observed to 
take up the horn mug which he 
generally used, and throw it with 
great contempt into the corner of the 
room, and, by a mute signal, called for 
an old silver one (that had descended 
to him through three generations), 
as better suited to the dignity of his 
new station. Ilis attitude in sitting 
vas much changed. Instead of the 
easy and natural position that be- 
speaks a man wholly unoccupied, his 
legs were stretched out to their full 
extent, his head thrown back, and 
his eyes directed to the ceiling, to 
which he offered the continued in- 
eense of tobacco fumes. Now and 
then he was heard to utter the name 
of some gentlemen at Lunenburg, as 
Rudolph, Von Zwicker, or Oxner, 
who had belonged to good families in 
their own country ; and when he did 
it was with a scornful air, and the 
word was followed by a contemptuous 
grunt and an uplifting of the right 





Some of the descendants of 
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foot, as if he felt entitled now to look 
down upon his betters, and would 
like to give them an intelligible hint 
of his superiority. His family went 
about their usual employments in 
their accustomed manner, but Nicho- 
las had as much as he could do in 
going his continued rounds and in 
digesting his unceasing admiration. 
His costume underwent a change no 
less striking than his manners. He 
discarded his old apparel, and dressed 
himself in a suit which had hitherto 
been preserved with great care for 
Sundays or holidays. Instead of his 
working cap he mounted a beautiful 
low-crowned, broad-brimmed beaver 
hat; his best double-breasted coat of 
blue Saxon cloth, with its long waist, 
spacious skirts, and immense gilt 
buttons, the brilliancy of which had 
been preserved by woollen covers 
when not used; his fine red cloth 
waistcoat, with its square flaps and 
pewter buttons; his black breeches 
and dark-ribbed stockings, and, above 
all, his silver knee and shoe-buckles 
which had belonged to his grand- 
father, the huntsman of the great 
duke his master. [lis best pipe was 
doomed to do daily duty, instead of 
gracing festivals as heretofore. It 
was a costly article, for it had a 
silver cover, and its spacious bowl 
held twice as much tobacco as a com- 
mon one, while its long wooden 
handle, tipped with ivory, bespoke 
the ease and afiluence of its owner. 
Thus attired, carrying the valuable 
Pipe in his left hand, and a cane with 
a horn head curiously carved in the 
other, Nicholas slowly performed his 
incessant perambulations. But man 
is a gross creature. He cannot live 
on love, or subsist on air. Le re- 
quires food. The animal predomi- 
nates over the spiritual nature. Ni- 
cholas was recalled to these mean 
considerations by the fact that, al- 
though his house was large, there was 
no bread in it; and his cup, though 
made of silver, wanted sufficient schei- 
dam to fill it, small as it was. With 
great reluctance, therefore, and a 
feeling very nearly resembling that 
of degradation, he condescended to 
lay aside his new rank for awhile 
and go to Halifax, with his two sous, 
in his shallop, to buy provisions for 
his family. On taking leave of his 
wife, he attempted an awkward imi- 
tation of a ceremonious bow, and 
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kissed her hand with an air of gal- 
lantry, for which he was very pro- 
perly rewarded by his indignant frau 
with a substantial box on the ear. 
If he had lost his senses, there was 
no occasion, she thought, for him to 
lose his heart ; and she was unwilling 
to exchange the warm and affectionate 
embrace, to which she had been ac- 
customed, for cold, unmeaning buf- 
foonery like this. ‘The wind being 
fair, he set sail with his two boys, 
and accomplished the voyage of sixty 
miles in the incredible short space of 
three days, and returned again with 
equal speed to feast his eyes once 
more upon his new property, which 
now appeared more spacious than 
ever; for, with the exception of go- 
vernment buildings at alifax, there 
were none in that town of equal size 
with his own. 

IIe was now the proprietor of a 
larger estate than he had ever sup- 
posed it possible he could own, and 
of as much happiness as was at all 
compatible with comfort, or a heart 
of common size could contain with 
safety. Sometimes, indeed, he would 
doubt the reality, and, waking up in 
the night, would look out on the 
tranquil scene, and ask himself whe- 
ther it was all as it appeared to be, or 
only the delusion ofadream. Every 
thing was newtohim. The plaintive 
wail of the melancholy whip-poor- 
will; the lonely hooting of the watch- 
ful owl; the wandering, brilliant 
myriads of fire-flies, that rejoiced in 
the damp exhalations of the sedgy 
brook that flowed into the cove ; and 
the wild scream of the night-hawk, 
as it pursued with rapid and irre- 
gular flights the winged insect tribe, 
convinced him that he was awake, 
though in a world of wonders,—a 
stranger in a strange land; and he 
felt and knew that he dwelt on that 
land, not as a serf, or labourer, or 
tenant, but as lord of the soil. He 
would then recall to his mind his 
condition in his own country, compare 
it with his present situation, and 
say, “ Gott ist gut!” (God is good) 
and return to his bed with a thankful 
heart for all this unmerited and un- 
looked-for prosperity. Upon one 
occasion, he thought he heard noises 
of a far different kind; and, getting 
up, he beheld from the window one 
of the wooded promontories illumined 
with watch-fires, and dark, shadowy 
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forms passing and repassing between 
him and the strong red light. ‘There 
was nothing but magic about him, 
but who were these magicians ? Were 
they the fairies that had erected the 
buildings, or demons who intended 
to destroy them? He would have 
liked to have had neighbours ; for as 
rich clothes are but of little use if 
there is no one to see and admire 
them, so large buildings lose their 
value if there are not smaller and 
meaner ones to compare them with to 
advantage : but he thought he could 
dispense with these nocturnal visitors, 
whoever they might be. 

Day dissolved the mystery, and 
dispelled, together with his doubts, 
much of his peace of mind. They 
were Indians, the savage and cruel 
enemies of the emigrants. It is true 
they were then at peace with the 
government, but they were a vin- 
dictive and treacherous people. The 
place where they were encamped was 
an ancient burial-ground, to which 
they had now resorted to deposit the 
body of a deceased chief. Their 
manner was gloomy and unfriendly. 
They evidently considered him an 
intruder, and were at no pains to 
conceal their dislike. ‘The new sachem 
made him a long and animated speech 
in Indian, accompanied by some very 
frightful gestures, and some flourishes 
of a tomahawk that made his blood 
curdle. To this Nicholas, who was 
a man of undaunted courage, replied, 
with much firmness, in an oration in 
German, and gave effect to several 
passages by occasionally pointing a 
pistol at the head of the savage war- 
rior. These two well-known wea- 
pons were the only things that were 
intelligible, for their mutual elo- 
quence being altogether untranslat- 
able, was wholly useless. This un- 
social visit lasted a week, when, the 
funeral rites having been duly per- 
formed, the unwelcome guests dis- 
appeared as suddenly as they had 
arrived, and Nicholas was again left 
in a state of tranquillity. 

Hlis comfort had been much dis- 
turbed y this event, but still he was 
a very happy man. Ile was pos- 


sessed of a thousand acres of land, 
covered with valuable timber, filled 
with deer like a park, and intersected 
with streams abounding in salmon, 
trout, herrings, smelts, and a variet: 
of delicate and excellent fish. His 
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buildings were as large as those of 
the steward of his landlord in his own 
country, and he had neither rent, 
taxes, nor tithes to pay. He had 
forty acres ready for the plough, a 

roductive orchard, and every thing 
nis heart could desire, except money ; 
but he had that which would always 
produce money, an _ inexhaustible 
supply of superior fuel for the Hali- 
fax market. He, therefore, com- 
menced a regular trade in cord-wood, 
a traffic which the German settlers 
have continued and monopolised to 
the present day. This wood was cut 
off of the termination of the two 
promontories that formed the heel of 
the Horse-shoe Cove; and the over- 
hanging trees that concealed the en- 
trance and obstructed the passage of 
masts were ren:oved, for the double 
purpose of enabling him to warp his 
shallop into his own beautiful har- 
bour, and to expose to the admiring 
- of all who navigated the river 
the spacious buildings of the “ Hu- 
feisen Bucht.” Alas! it was a fatal 
ambition for poor Nicholas; for, in 
rostrating these ancient trees, he 
1ad unintentionally committed sacri- 
lege, and violated the repose of the 
dead, —an offence that, in all countries 
and in all ages, is ever regarded with 
pious" horror or implacable resent~- 
ment. 

In the autumn of 1777, he was 
engaged as usual in his coasting 
trade; and, in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, had returned from Halifax 
with a load of provisions and stores for 
his family, in which he had invested 
the proceeds of several cargoes. Cast- 
ing anchor at the mouth of the inlet, he 
dressed himself in his best attire, and 
prepared to land with his two sons. 
Ile had no sooner descended from 
the side of the vessel, and seated 
himself in the stern of the boat, than 
he exclaimed,— 

** More magic!” 

Ile hardly knew the wooded screen 
that concealed his cove. The fairies 
had been busy in his absence, and so 
altered the appearance of every tree, 
that he could no longer distinguish 
one from another. The maple had 
doffed its green, and assumed a bright 
red colour. The long pendent leaves 
of the sumach looked shrunken, 
drooping, and yellow. The poplar 
had suddenly become grey-headed, 
and the ash had been nearly stripped 
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of its foliage ; while those mischievous 
and wonderful little artists had given 
new tints and imparted new shades to 
every leaf of every tree and every 
shrub of the forest. Ile had never 
beheld any thing like this in his own 
country. Le had observed the leaves 
of the few trees he had seen to fade 
away in autumn and perish on the 
approach of winter. ‘This process 
appeared to him to be as slow as their 
growth ; it was a gradual decay of 
Nature. But here death was crucl 
as well as impatient, and, like a con- 
sumptive fever, beautified its victim 
with hectic colour before it destroyed 
it, that its loss might be more keenly 
felt and lamented. He was in a new 
world, and it was natural it should 
contain new things, but he was not 
prepared for what followed. When 
he entered the little placid cove, 
which lay glittering like a lake of 
molten silver beneath the gaze of the 
declining sun, he was startled at be- 
holding his house reversed and sus- 
pended far and deep in its pellucid 
bosom, and the trees growing down- 
wards with their umbrageous branches 
or pointed tops, and all so clear, so 
distinct, and perfect, as to appear to 
be capable of corporeal touch. And 
yet, strange to say, far below the 
10use, and the trees, and other earthly 
objects, was the clear blue sky, with 
its light, fleecy clouds that floated 
slowly through its transparent atmo- 
sphere, while the eagle was distinctly 
visible soaring in unrestrained liberty 
in the subterranean heavens. Every 
stroke of the oar separated the trunks 
of those enormous aquatic trees, which 
divided to afford a passage to the 
boat, and then united instantly as 
before. Had Nicholas been a fo- 
rester or a bargeman in his native 
land, these phenomena would still 
have astonished him, for both are 
exhibited in this country in a more 
remarkable degree than in almost 
any other part of the world. But 
having been merely a landsman, and 
never having seen any collection of 
water till he beheld the ocean, or a 
forest until he landed in Nova Scotia, 
it is not to be wondered at if he felt 
bewildered, and occasionally doubted 
whether it was safe to trust the evi- 
dence of his own senses. He was not 
a little pleased, therefore, when he 
found himself once more on land, 
and was convinced that his house was 
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in its right place; but he was by no 
means satisfied with the careless in- 
difference with which its inmates re- 
garded the approach of so important 
a person as its lawful lord and 
master. Ile was resolved to teach 
and enforce more respectful ' treat- 
ment for the future, and accordingly 
was prepared, by the time he 
reached the door, with a terse and 
sharp reproof wherewith to grect 
them. 

IIe entered with the proud and 
haughty air of a man who feels that 
he has suffered an indignity, which 
was immediately superseded by an 
expression of intense horror, as his 
eyes fell on the awful spectacle be- 
fore him. There lay the mangled 
bodies of his wife and children, his 
slaughtered dog, and the fragments 
of his broken furniture and rifled 
property. The fire on the hearth 
was burned out, and all was as 
silent and as desolate as when he first 
discovered it ; but, alas! that silence 
was the silence of death, and that 
desolation the work of rapine and 
murder. It was an appalling scene, 
and it was but too plain whose in- 
fernal work it was, for the heads of 
all bore the fatal mark of the Indian 
scalping-knife. Nicholas and his 
two sons exchanged looks of agony 
and terror, but they were speechless. 
They seemed all three spell-bound, 
when the father fainted, and fell 
heavily forward over the mutilated 
body of his unfortunate wife. His 
sons lifted him up, and removed him 
to the boat, and from thence to the 
vessel, and immediately dropped down 
the river to the settlement at its en- 
trance, when taking all the male 
population, with their arms, on beard, 
they returned to the Hufeisen Bucht, 
and hastily buried the dead. ‘They 
then pursued the enemy with all 
speed, who, not expecting such prompt 
and decided measures, had not pro- 
ceeded far, or adopted the usual pre- 
cautions, when they were overtaken, 
attacked, and defeated with great 
loss. On their return, they hanged 
four of the prisoners on the willow- 
trees in front of the house, and the 
remaining two were sent to Halifax, 
to be held as hostages, or dealt with 
as the governor should direct. Ni- 
cholas, with his two surviving sons 
returned to Lunenburg, the latte: 
haying yowed never more to put 
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their feet within that magical and 
accursed house. 

The Indians had purposely ab- 
stained from setting fire to the build- 
ings. ‘They had been erected by 
their old friends the French, whose 
language they began to understand, 
and the forms of whose religion they 
had adopted. It was possible they 
might require them again, and that 
the fortune of war might place them 
in a situation to resume a trade that 
had proved so beneficial to both. 
The proprietors were equally un- 
willing to destroy a property which, 
though they could never inhabit 
themselves, might afterwards be sold 
for a large sum of money. They 
were, therefore, left standing to ter- 
rify the navigators of the La Haive 
by the spectres and ghosts that al- 
ways haunt a scene of violence and 
murder. Poor old Nicholas never 
recovered the massacre of his family 
and the loss of his property. Tis 
grief was, at first, most acute and 
distressing. Ile would talk of his 
poor, dear, dead frau; of the Rhine- 
land, his happy home, that he had’ so 
thoughtlessly left; of his little, in- 
nocent, slaughtered children; and 
condemn his own folly in desecrating 
the Indian burial-ground, and there- 
by awakening their fearful vengeance. 
This was soon followed by a settled 
melancholy. He never more took 
any interest in any thing, or ever 
attended again to business. He ge- 
nerally sat by the fire, into which he 
looked vacantly, and smoked. He 
neither asked nor responded to ques- 
tious. Ilis heart was broken. 

One day he was missing, and great 
was the consternation in Lunenburg, 
for every person feared he had put 
an end to his existence by his own 
hand. Diligent inquiry and search 
was made both in the town and its 
neighbourhood, but no trace what- 
ever could be found of him. At last 
some persons, more courageous than 
others, ventured, well armed, to ex- 
amine the “IIufeisen Bucht,” and 
ascertain if he was there; and there 
they found him extended on the 
grave of his wife and children, where 
he had perished from cold, fatigue, 
and exhaustion. He was interred 
Where he lay, and increased the num- 
ber and the terrors of the nocturnal 
wanderers of the Cove. 

For many years the place was 
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shunned by all persons, except now 
and then by Indians, who occasion- 
ally visited it to light their funeral 
fires, deposit their dead, and chant 
their monotonous and dismal dirges. 
Meanwhile the buildings became 
much dilapidated. The shutters of 
the blockhouse having been ‘forced 
off by the wind, the large bell set in 
motion by its fitful gusts, added its 
deep-toned and melancholy notes to 
the wailing of the blast, and the 
frightened bargemen, as they hur- 
ried by the ill-omened spot, would 
say, “ Old Nick is walking to-night, 
and tolling his bell.” 

Years rolled by, and emigration 
began to be directed to the beautiful 
upland and rich alluvial soil that 
border the noble river. Above, far 
above the Cove, were settlers; and 
below it was a continuous line of 
farms ; but for several miles round 
the haunted house no man was so 
hardy as to venture. It was given 
up to its lawful ranger, Nicholas 
Spohr and to his fearful companions, 
the ghosts, goblins, and spirits of 
the * Iinfeisen Bucht.” 

In 1783, a treaty of peace was 
signed with the rebel colonies now 
forming the United States, and their 
independence acknowledged by the 
mother-country. This event was 
followed by a very great emigration 
to Nova Scotia of men, who, prefer- 
ring their allegiance to their pro- 
perty, abandoned their estates, and 
removed into the cold and inhospit- 
able wilds of this province. Most of 
these settlers (commonly known as 
Loyalists) were people of substance 
and education, but in their train 
were many persons of a different 
description and very opposite cha- 
racter. Every vessel that arrived for 
several months afterwards, brought 
numerous parties of refugees. In 
one from New York was a Captain 
John Smith and his family. Who 
or what he was nobody knew; and 
as these were subjects on which he 
maintained an impenetrable reserve, 
nobody but myself ever did know. 
Llis object appeared to be retirement 
rather than what is called settlement. 
Leaving his family at Halifax, he 
examined the adjacent country, and 
when at Lunenburg, hearing of the 
* Hufcisen Bucht,” very much to the 
astonishment of every body went to 
see it, and, to their still greater sur- 
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rise, purchased it, and announced 
is determination to reside there. 
At this time the Cove was as much 
hidden from view as ever, for a new 
growth of wood had sprung up on 
the clearings of Nicholas, and had 
again so embowered its entrance 
that no part of the harbour, the 
buildings, or the arable land were 
visible from the river. The house 
had fallen into a sad state of decay, 
and required very extensive repairs 
to render it tenantable, and he ex- 
perienced no little trouble in pro- 
curing workmen to engage in such a 
hazardous enterprise. The Germans 
absolutely refused, and he was com- 
— to bring mechanics from Ha- 
ifax, who were unacquainted with 
the horrid traditions and bad reputa- 
tion of the place. By dint of perse- 
verance, a liberal expenditure of 
money, and an easy, agreeable, and 
assured manner, he conquered all 
difficulties, and it was once more put 
into as good order as when first dis- 
covered by poor Nicholas Spohr. 
He then removed his family thither, 
and took possession of the haunted 
house of the “ IIufeisen Bucht.” 

This bold and decisive step, how- 
ever, awakened the fears and sus- 
picions of his superstitious neigh- 
bours. The Germans of Lunenburg 
always have been, and still are, noted 
for their dislike to the intrusion of 
strangers into their county, the whole 
of which they consider as a compen- 
sation for their emigration, or as a 
reward for the toil and danger of 
settling it; but at the time I am 
speaking of this feeling almost in- 
volved persecution. Trained in their 
own country to respect and obey 
their superiors, they were willing to 
submit themselves to authority ; but 
who was Mr. John Smith? Was 
that a real or fictitious name? His 
habits and manners were unlike any- 
thing they had ever seen. He had 
no connexion with the government 
at Halifax, which he appeared nei- 
ther to know nor care about. Un- 
like themselves he did not labour, 
neither did he trade; and, unlike all 
other settlers, he appeared to be 
amply provided with gold, which 
was different from the ordinary coin 
of the reali, being principally pieces 
of cight, or what were then known as 
Spanish Joes. When his name was 
mentioned they shook their heads, 
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looked mysteriously, and whispered 
of piracy, of hidden treasures, spies, 
traitors, and persons who had fled 
from justice. Captain Smith, as he 
was called, was a tall, sinewy, athletic 
man, about thirty-eight years of age. 
Ilis gait and manner so strongly re- 
sembled those of a sailor, as to in- 
duce a belief that a great part of his 
life had been spent on the sea. In 
disposition he was frank, manly, and 
irascible, while his conversation ex- 
hibited such a thorough knowledge 
of the world, that it was evident he 
was no ordinary man. He spoke 
several languages fluently, and ap- 
peared to be familiar with the prin- 
cipal ports in Europe and America. 
A great part of his time was spent 
in fishing, hunting, and boating, in 
all of which he exhibited surprising 
dexterity. By most of his neighbours 
he was feared and avoided,—an an- 
noyance for which he appeared to 
derive some compensation from the 
friendship of the Indians, whom he 
attached to him in a remarkable de- 
gree, and in encouraging and pro- 
voking fears, the absurdity of which 
he was either unwilling or too proud 
to explain. Still, although the peo- 
ple on the river declined associating 
with him, they were afraid to dis- 
obey a man who appeared to them 
to be in league with supernatural 
powers; and no one had his com- 
missions at Halifax so well executed, 
or his freight so punctually delivered, 
as he had. An intimate acquaint- 
ance with the state of the atmosphere 
enabled him to predict with great 
certainty the continuance or change 
of wind, and the approach of a storm ; 
upon which subject, whenever his 
opinion was accidentally asked, he 
seemed to take a malicious pleasure 
in tolling the bell of poor Nicholas 
Spohr, as if he derived his inform- 
ation from its peculiar intonations. 

Mrs. Smith, who was several years 
younger than her husband, was an 
uncommonly handsome woman, but 
the predominant character of her 
face was that of melancholy, the 
cause of which appeared to be as 
mysterious as every thing else about 
them. Whether it arose from the 
total seclusion in which they lived, 
from the loss of children, of which 
she at that time appeared to have 
none, from ill-health, or from the 
apprehension of some impending ca- 
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lamity, people were unable even to 
conjecture. The house exhibited a 
strange mixture of coarse furniture 
and articles of considerable value. 
The principal room, which had been 
unaltered from the time of the 
French, was of unusual length, hav- 
ing a fire-place at either extremity, 
as if intended for the reception of 
two tables,—an arrangement which 
Captain Smith appeared to have ap- 
proved and adopted, as the furniture 
of each end was different, the one 
resembling that of a parlour and the 
other that of a servants’ hall. At 
both sides of the chimney, at the 
upper part, was a door leading into 
a bedroom ; a corresponding arrange- 
ment was made at the lower end, 
one apartment being a scullery and 
the other a sleeping-room. 1 have 
before observed, that there was a 
large projection in the rear (which 
gave to the entire building a resem- 
blance to the letter T), and commu- 
nicated with the hall by a door in 
the centre. The whole ground-flat 
of this part of the house was appro- 
riated to the double purpose of a 
arder and storeroom, and contained 
the staircase that led to the attics. 
The decorations of the hall bespoke 
a sportsman. ‘The walls were co- 
vered with the antlers of the moose 
and carriboo, fowling-pieces, fusees, 
and pistols, most of which had rich, 
and some antique mountings ; and 
also with fishing-rods, landing-nets, 
salmon-spears, and every variety of a 
fisherman's gear. South American 
bows and arrows were also displayed 
there, from the latter of which was 
suspended a card marked poison. 
Nothing excited such terror among 
his simple neighbours as the accu- 
racy of his aim, and the deadly effect 
of these mysterious weapons. In 
hunting the deer of the country he 
always carried them in addition to 
his gun, but never used them unless 
there was a herd which he was un- 
willing to disturb by the noise of 
fire-arms. Upon these occasions he 
resorted to these quiet but certain 
messengers of death. Whenever, or 
wherever any animal was struck 
with one of these missiles, in css 
than three minutes it fell a victim, 
if not to the wound, to the poison; 
and yet, strange to say, though it de- 
stroyed vitality, it in no way affected 
the flavour or the wholesomeness 
VOL, XXXY. NO. CCIX. 
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of the venison. Even the savages 
beheld with awe a man who pos- 
sessed arms as noiseless as their own, 
as unerring as those of the white- 
men, and more fatal than either. On 
shelves near the door leading into 
the projection were several articles 
of old and curiously fashioned silver, 
the form and workmanship of which 
were wholly unlike anything of that 
century. It was difficult to say whe- 
ther they were the remnant of fa- 
mily plate, or a collection resulting 
from a taste for articles of antiquity. 
His neighbours, however, very sum- 
marily decided that they were the 
plunder of a pirate. The mantel- 
piece was graced by a guitar, a vio- 
lin, and bugle, and one or two ex- 
quisitely finished and richly mounted 
miniatures. There were no carpets 
in any of the rooms, the place of 
which was supplied by furs of bears 
and other animals. 

With the exception of the fearful 
and deadly arrows, which I have de- 
scribed, there was nothing in all this 
to excite the surprise of the simple- 
minded inhabitants beyond that of 
eccentricity, and resources to which 
they were unaccustomed ; but at the 
lower end of the room sat two beings 
who realised all that the Germans 
had ever heard, read, or imagined, 
as incarnate devils. ‘The familiar 
attendants on this dangerous stranger 
were an old man and woman of di- 
minutive stature, as black as ebony, 
whose heads were covered with wool 
instead of hair, having teeth of ex- 
traordinary size and whiteness, and 
feet of enormous length, half of which 
extended behind the ankle in the 
shape of a heel, and who spoke a 
language neither Saxon, English, nor 
French. The man, whom he called 
Cato, was several years older than 
the female. His head was grey, 
which contrasted strangely with the 
colour of his skin. His arms were 
of uncommon length, and wholl 
disproportioned to his height. His 
hands were small, and his fingers 
long, slender, and bony, bearing a 
strikin resemblance to claws, while 
the palms and nails were almost 
white. He was habited in a sort of 
frock-coat made of seal-skin, gathered 
in at the waist by a red sash, from 
which were suspended a fur pouch, 
and a large knife covered by a leas 
thern scabbard. The rest of his ap- 
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parel consisted of small-clothes and 
black gaiters. The wool on his head 
stood out from it like the fleece of a 
sheep, and gave it a heavy and mas- 
sive appearance, while the outer and 
lower part was braided into nume- 
rous small plaits, and fell on his fore- 
head and neck like pendant icicles. 
He wore a pair of large gold ear- 
rings, and a puncture through the 
nose shewed that that feature had in 
times past been decorated in a simi- 
Jar manner. His shirt, which was 
of white cotton, was secured at the 
breast by a large circular silver 
brooch, in the form ofa ring, from 
which was suspended by a short 
chain a small piece of curiously 
worked ivory, containing what was, 
no doubt, of inestimable value to 
him, “a charm,” of amber. His 
countenance, though somewhat dull, 
and much disfigured by the cheeks 
being tattooed, was on the whole in- 
aicative of a kind and good disposi- 
tion. 

The female, who answered to the 
classical name of Venus, was very 
small, very thin, and for her age re- 
markably active. She wore on her 
head a bright scarlet silk handker- 
chief, tied behind. Her dress con- 
sisted of a short body made of printed 
calico, with gay and gaudy flowers on 
it, and a skirt of shining glazed green 
cloth. Round her neck were wound 
several rows of beads, which sup- 
ported an ivory case, similar in form, 
and devoted to the same purpose, as 
that of her husband. 

The English settlers, the descend- 
ants of a people who in New Eng- 
land had believed in sorcery, and 
burned witches, though not without 
a full share of superstition, and on 
other points sufficiently terrified at 
the new occupant of the haunted 
house, knew these blacks to be Afri- 
cans, and explained to the ignorant 
foreigners that they were a people 
descended from Cain, and destined 
by Providence to expiate the sin of 
their progenitor, by being for ever 
the “aves of white men. This, how- 
ever, was merely an assertion, un- 
supported by any proof whatever— 
terrible if true, but more awful if 
false. But true it could not be, for 
they had never seen such beings in 
Germany, which was a country that 
contained all that was worth seeing 
or knowing in the world, ‘They 
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heard the explanation, shook their 
heads, and disbelieved, for they were 
fully satisfied that Captain Smith 
was a magician, and that his two 
servants were imps of darkness, who 
either inspired his conduct or exe- 
cuted his wicked commands. 

Such was the house, its inmates, 
and the reputation of both in the 
year 1795. Although the “ Hufeisen 
Bucht” wus dreaded and avoided as 
much as possible by the inhabitants, 
there were two classes of persons who 
constantly frequented it, and were 
always hospitably entertained, —the 
Indians, and sporting officers from 
Halifax, of both the army and navy. 
The first salmon I ever caught was 
on the La Haive, when a guest at 
the Cove; and even now, at this dis- 
tance of time, I recall with great plea- 
sure an evening spent in company 
with Mr. and Mrs. Smith, in listen- 
ing to the delightful conversation of 
the former, and the sweet and melan- 
choly songs of that most charming 
and interesting woman. Judge of 
my surprise, therefore, when the fol- 
lowing year (1796), while at Lunen- 
burg with the court (rather for plea- 
sure than business, for I was not 
then called to the bar), I met Captain 
Smith in the custody of a number of 
armed men on a charge of having 
robbed and murdered a pedlar. He 
begged me to accompany him to the 
prison and procure a_ professional 
man to conduct his defence, con- 
gratulating himself at the same time 
that, as the court was sitting and he 
was innocent, he would be at large 
again in the course of a few days. 

It appears that, about four or five 
years previous to his arrest, in con- 
sequence of the increasing infirmities 
of the old Negro servant, Captain 
Smith had brought a boy from Hali- 
fax as an indented apprentice, the 
son of a soldier whose regiment was 
about to embark for the West Indies. 
The loneliness of the place, its bad 
reputation, and the mysterious con- 
duct of its owner, filled the mind of 
the boy with terror and suspicion. 
He made several attempts to escape 
on board of some of the coasting 
vessels that frequented the La Haive ; 
but such was the general apprehen- 
sion that was entertained of Captain 
Smith's power and resentment, no 
person was found willing to aid him 
m such a dangerous enterprise. At 
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last, availing himself of his master’s 
absence, he swam to the opposite 
shore and proceeded through the 
woods to Lunenburg, which after a 
circuitous route, attended with in- 
credible labour and fatigue, he reached 
in safety. Ie immediately preferred 
an accusation of murder against the 
proprietor of the Cove. ‘The par- 
ticulars of the charge, as appeared 
by his deposition, were briefly these: 
He stated that in the month of 
March immediately succeeding his 
landing at the Hufeisen Bucht, there 
arrived an officer from Halifax and 
a pedlar, both of whom spent the 
night there; that his master, who 
had been absent all the afternoon, 
returned about eight o'clock in the 
evening; and that after supper the 
pedlar, who appeared to be very 
weary, retired early, and was con- 
ducted to a room above the projec- 
tion, usually occupied by himself, 
who that night slept before the fire 
at the lower end of the hall. Mrs. 
Smith, he said, also withdrew soon 
afterwards, leaving her husband and 
the officer, who sat up late drinking 
and smoking. ‘To the latter the 
captain related the massacre of poor 
old Nicholas Spohr’s family and the 
execution of the four Indians, who 
were hanged on the willow-trees in 
front of the house, which led to a 
desultory conversation, in which they 
mutually related stories of murder, 
robberies, and apparitions, which the 
boy stated so rivetted his attention 
as to keep him awake during the 
whole period they were up, and so 
terrified him as to occasion his sleep 
to be broken and uneasy. Ile went 
on to say, that during the night he 
saw the projection open and the two 
men issue from it, carrying a dead 
body (partly covered with a cloak) 
of the size and bulk of the pedlar, 
who was a remarkably stout man ; 
that the feet appeared to be fastened 
together, and the arms covered by 
the cloak; that he could not dis- 
tinguish the features of the face on 
account of the flickering light of the 
wood fire, but he could plainly see 
the long black hair that covered it ; 
that the body was naked, and the 
white skin as manifest as if it were 
exhibited by daylight. He swore 
oy | that the person who sup- 
1e head was his master, but 
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who carried the feet of the corpse, 
as he had never seen him before or 
since, though his appearance was that 
ofa sailor. He further deposed that 
he distinctly heard the footsteps of 
the two men and the sound of a sled 
on the crisp snow, until they were 
lost in the distance ; and that at last, 
wearied and exhausted, he fell fast 
asleep, and it was broad daylight when 
he was aroused by the captain, who 
ordered him to get up and replenish 
the fire, and then proceeded himself 
to renew his own and call the officer. 
Shortly afterwards, he said, the two 
Negroes made their appearance; a 
hasty meal was prepared, and ar- 
rangements made for moose-hunting ; 
that as they were setting down to 
the table the officer asked where the 
pedlar was, to which Mr. Smith re- 
plied that he had departed early 
while he had been absent catching 
some fresh fish for their breakfast, 
and that lazy fellow (meaning the 
deponent) was asleep before the fire ; 
and, he was sorry to say, had left the 
house without having had any thing 
to eat. He further stated, that as 
soon as his master and the officer 
were out of sight he followed the 
track of the handsled, which he 
traced down to the cove and across 
it to the outer extremity of the heel 
of the horse-shoe, where the current 
of the river had swept away the ice, 
leaving that on the sheltered and 
quiet cove as firm and as solid as in 
the middle of winter; that at about 
thirty feet from the termination of 
the wwe there was a large aperture 
newly cut with an axe, and he could 
os perceive the impression of a 
vuman body extended at full length 
on the snow, which both there and 
at the edge near the river was a good 
deal trampled down. Te had, there- 
fore, no means, he said, of ascertain- 
ing whether the body was thrown 
into the river to be carried by its 
currents into the ocean, or sunk with 
heavy weights through the hole in 
the ice, but that he had no doubt 
whatever it was disposcd of either 
one way or the other. He added that 
he had never had a happy day since, 
the secret had preyed so heavily on 
his mind, deeply affecting his health, 
strength, and spirits, and that he 
had frequently made inquiries at 
every opportunity that offered, and 
always heard that the pedlar was a 
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missing man. He concluded py stat- 
ing, that from about that period the 
manner of his master, who, he was 
sure, suspected him of knowing some- 
thing of the murder, had undergone 
a very unfavourable change towards 
him. Previously to this event he 
had been kind and considerate to 
him, but soon afterwards he became 
severe and morose, and, as if to an- 
ticipate his charge or to account for 
it when made, had frequently accused 
him of stealing a silver cup ; and had 
lately threatened if he did not pro- 
duce it to make him sleep under the 
bell of old Nicholas in the block- 
house, which he had no doubt was 
intended to be a prelude to his own 
murder. 

This was a serious charge, and 
what invested it with more import- 
ance was that it was well known in 
the country; that the pedlar, who 
had been traced to the Hufeisen 
Bucht, had never been seen or heard 
of afterwards; and long before the 
accusation had assumed this definite 
and positive form, a rumour had been 
generally circulated and believed 
that he had come to an untimely 
end there. 

Smith, however, made very light of 
all this, and said that no man in his 
senses could believe such an absurd 
story; that the boy was not much 
more than half-witted, and, more- 
over, was a thief, as he had stolen 
from him an antique silver cup, 
which, though of no great intrinsic 
value, from certain circumstances 
connected with it he prized more 
than all the rest of the plate he had 
in his house. He said he recollected 
the pedlar being there and departing 
early in the morning, and his scolding 
his servant Cato for allowing him to 
go without his breakfast, and that 
the Negro excused himself by saying 
that the man expressed a wish to do 
so for fear of disturbing the house- 
hold, but that beyond this all the 
rest of the story was an invention of 
a disordered or wicked mind. 

The testimony of Cato was all that 
he had to oppose to this connected and 
dreadful accusation, and his counsel 
considered it indispensable that he 
should be produced at the trial ; but, 
strange to say, not a man in the place 
could be induced to go for him, ‘The 
most liberal reward was offered ; but 
such was the horror every body en- 
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tertained of the Hufeisen Bucht, its 
inmates, and especially the blacks, 
that every one was afraid to under- 
take the perilous voyage. Fortu- 
nately, there was a vessel in the 
harbour at the time from the West 
Indies, the master and crew of which 
had seen too much of Negroes to give 
credence to such idle superstitions. 
As it was a case that admitted of no 
delay, I prevailed upon the skipper 
to furnish me with a boat and four 
men to row me to La Haive. 

Leaving the barge at the entrance 
of the cove, I proceeded on foot to 
the house and returned with this 
important but fearful witness, having 
first left directions with Mrs. Smith 
that we should be followed by an 
Indian canoe to reconduct him in 
safety to his home. 

At the trial the boy adhered to the 
story to which he had attested before 
the magistrate, without the slightest 
variance or prevarication. ‘There 
was such an air of sincerity and truth 
in his manner, and such a total ab- 
sence of any thing like temper or ex- 
aggeration, that his evidence made a 
very strong and unfavourable im- 
pression against the captain. Smith's 
lawyer made a very able and ingeni- 
ous defence for him, and called the 
African to prove that he had seen 
the pedlar at daylight in the morn- 
ing, and had pressed him to remain 
and breakfast before his departure. 

I shall never forget the effect pro- 
duced on the audience by the ap- 
pearance of the Negro. ‘The crowd 
involuntarily drew back and opened 
a free passage to a being whom they 
regarded with the most pious horror. 
When he was placed in the witness- 
box all those in the neighbourhood 
of it withdrew to a distance, as if 
afraid of his fearful influence upon 
them. His testimony was clear, dis- 
tinct, and positive as to his conver- 
sation after daylight with the pedlar, 
and completely negatived that part 
of the evidence of the boy which 
went to prove the removal of the 
body during the night. 

The charge of the judge was in 
favour of the prisoner. He stated to 
the jury that there was no positive 
proof ofa murder, nor of the identity 
of the body ; that it was quite pos- 
sible that a weak-minded boy, terri- 
fied by the superstitious character of 
the place in which he lived, and the 
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nature of the conversation he had 
overheard that night, might have 
seen in a dream that which he sup- 
posed he had beheld when awake; 
that pedlars, from their habits, were 
erratic people ; and this one, though 
he might not again have repeated his 
visits to La Haive, might still be 
pursuing his wandering occupation 
in some other part of the province ; 
that in all cases the body of the de- 
ceased should be found, unless its loss 
or destruction were most satisfac- 
torily accounted for; but that where 
the evidence was weak on this point, 
the proof of a murder ought to be 
so clear, so plain and conclusive, as 
not only to leave no doubt upon the 
mind, but to exclude any other pos- 
sible hypothesis whatever : and much 
more to the same effect; and after 
adverting in strong terms to the con- 
flicting testimony of the black, he 
concluded by recommending a verdict 
of acquittal. 

The jury, after retiring to their 
room, returned into court in a few 
minutes, and the foreman announced 
their decision, which was, that the 
prisoner was guilty ! 

Smith was evidently taken by sur- 
prise, but he did not lose his self- 
possession. He thanked the judge 
for his able and impartial charge, and 
assured him that the day would come 
when the truth of his conjectures 
and his own innocence would be 
fully established; and maintained 
that he was a victim to the ignorance, 
prejudice, and superstition of the 
people. He was then remanded to 
the gaol, and followed by a noisy, 
excited, and turbulent crowd. ‘hat 
exulted in his conviction, aud longed 
for the gratification of witnessing the 
execution of the great scrcerer. 

The day of the trial had been one 
of intense heat, and, at times, the air 
of the small and over-crowded court- 
house was almost insupportable. The 
succeeding night was remarkable for 
one of the most terrific thunder- 
storms ever known ; a vessel in the 
harbour and one or two buildings in 
the town were struck by lightning, 
and a blockhouse, that overlooked 
and guarded the settlement, was 
burned down. In the morning, the 
prisoner and a sentinel, whom the 
officious zeal or dislike of the com- 
munity had placed over him, were 
both missing. The convict’s room 


bore its usual appearance. The door 
was locked and bolted, the iron 
grating of the window was secure, 
and the massive bars that protected 
the flue of the chimney were all in 
their respective places. The gun of 
the watchman (which was found 
standing reversed, the but-end up, 
and the muzzle secured to the ground 
by the bayonet attached to it) alone 
remained to prove that the flight of 
its owner hac been violent and sud- 
den. No attempt was made to pur- 
sue the murderer, whom no prison 
could restrain, and who could cail in 
the very elements to his aid to bafile 
the efforts and defy the laws of man. 
All the wealth of all the county of 
Lunenburg could not have bribed a 
person to follow the dreaded owner 
of the “Hufeisen Bucht.” It was 
plain he was in league with the devil, 
and every one thought it was the 
safest and wisest course to allow him 
to join his Satanic friend and patron 
in peace. Great was the lamentation 
over poor Caspar Horn, the sentinel, 
who, every one believed, was carried 
off by Captain Smith, or his African 
magician, and deposited in the grave 
of old Nicholas Spohr, or sunk many 
fathoms deep in the river with the 
murdered pedlar. It was a great 
event for Heindrich Lybolt, the land- 
lord of the great tavern of Lunen- 
burg, who disposed of more gin, rum, 
and tobacco on that day to his agi- 
tated and affrighted countrymen, than 
upon any previous or subsequent 
occasion. Every body had heard 
strange noises and seen strange sights 
during the preceding night. ‘The 
gaoler asserted that his children were 
nearly suffocated with the fumes of 
sulphur, and that the house shook as 
if it had been rocked by an earth- 
quake. One of the oldest women 
in the town averred that she had 
seen a ball of fire resting on the 
church steeple for several minutes ; 
while many persons maintained that 
they had heard the most frightful 
screams and yells ; and although they 
could not recollect the voice at the 
time, they now remembered it re- 
sembled that of poor Caspar as he 
was carried through the air. The 
foreman of the jury declared that, at 
about twelve o'clock that night, as he 
was leaving the tavern to proceed to 
his own house in the next street, he 
encountered an enormously tall, black 
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man, with a pair of eyes that glistened 
like fire, who immediately — 
him by his neckcloth and nearly 
choked him, and dragged him along 
with him, with as much ease as if he 
had been a child, to the edge of the 
woods, where he left him, almost 
strangled, to find his way home as he 
best could, having first inflicted many 
grievous stripes upon him; and he 
exhibited the marks on his throat 
and back, which were distinctly visi- 
ble for several days. 

At the time I am speaking of, there 
was scarcely a horse owned in the 
whole county of Lunenburg. All 
the country people who had occasion 
to visit the town united business with 
pleasure, and brought a waggon-load 
of wood, or some agricultural pro- 
duction, to sell to traders, who ex- 
ported them to Halifax. ‘These wag- 
gons were drawn by oxen, harnessed 
by the horns instead of the yoke, as 
used by settlers of American descent. 
‘The great tavern (for there was but 
one then in the place, which, strange 
to say, in the absence of all such 
animals, was called “ Das Weisse 
Pferd,” or White Horse), was sur- 
rounded by numcrous teams of this 
description, while their masters were 
spending the money they had earned 
in the tap-room. ‘The terrors of the 

ast night induced all the farmers to 
eave town earlier on the following 
morning than usual, that they might 
not be overtaken by night or the 
convict before they reached their re- 
spective homes. As this procession 
moved off from the inn, loud screams 
mingled with many German oaths 
were heard from one of the carts, the 
owner of which protested that Cap- 
tain Smith or the devil lay concealed 
in the straw in it. Many absconded 
and left their cattle to their fate; 
others urged them to their utmost 
speed; while some, armed with pitch- 
forks, more courageous than the rest, 
advanced to try the effect of cold 
steel upon the demon. Assailed on 
all sides, and dreadfully wounded by 
his friends, poor Caspar Horn ma- 
naged to roll over on his back, and 
sit up and exhibit himself to the view 
of his astonished and terrified coun- 
trymen. Ilis neckcloth was tied 
tightly over his mouth, his hands 
were secured behind him, and his 
feet firmly bound together with a 


cord. When released and enabled to 
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k, he had but little to tell, and 
that little was most marvellous. The 
last he recollected of the gaol was 
walking up and down in front of the 
prisoner's window, with his musket 
on his shoulder; the first thing he 
knew afterwards was that he was 
bound hand and foot, speechless, and 
lying on his face nearly smothered 
with straw; but how, when, or by 
whom this was effected, he was per- 
fectly ignorant, having been in a 
state of insensibility the whole time. 

Thecharacter of“ Iufeisen Bucht,” 
if it was indifferent before, became 
now perfectly terrible. The owner 
had this day converted all rumours 
into realities, and had clearly shewn 
that its occupants were in league 
with the Prince of Darkness. Every 
accident or misfortune that after- 
wards happened in the country was 
laid to the charge of Captain Smith 
or the devil. Every calf that died, 
every cow that refused to yield her 
milk, every boat that was upset, and 
every unsuccessful voyage or failure 
of crop, was attributed to the agency 
of this mysterious stranger. After 
his conviction and escape he was 
never seen. The boatman avoided 
the cove, and the huntsman the forest 
that surrounded the ‘“ Hufeisen 
Bucht.” Whether he or his family 
were there no one knew, or had the 
wish or the courage to ascertain ; all 
that was known was that nobody had 
seen him. 

The following year I again accom- 
panied the court to Lunenburg, and, 
procuring an Indian canoe, proceeded 
to the La Haive, and entered the 
beautiful and romantic little cove. 
Every thing about the house seemed 
to wear the same aspect as when I 
had previously seen it, and every 
body to be pursuing their several 
occupations as before. Mrs. Smith 
received me kindly and hospitably, 
but, though she well recollected me, 
and the warm interest [ had taken in 
her husband’s defence, she declined 
giving me any information about 
him. She entered fully and freely, 
however, into conversation relative to 
the abominable charge (as she de- 
signated it) that had been preferred 
against him, and the still more ex- 
traordinary verdict, which was nci- 
ther supported by law nor evidence. 
After partaking of some refreshment 
I took my leave of her, entreating 
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her, if ever, on any occasion, she 
thought I could be of any service 
either to herself or her husband, not 
to fail to command me. 

Into the upper part of the cove fell 
a large stream, which was fed by 
extensive lakes in the interior. Be- 
side the desire I had to revisit the 
family, I had another object in view— 
fishing for salmon, for wh.ch I was 
fully equipped. Instead, therefore, 
of returning to the river, I ascended 
the stream, which I tried with indif- 
ferent success for about chree miles, 
when my progress was arrested by a 
cataract of great height. While 
pausing to consider whether I should 
attempt to clamber up this pre- 
cipitous ascent or return to the 
main river, I heard the sound of an 
axe at no great distance from the 
right bank of the brook. Knowing 
that this could alone proceed from 
an Indian encampment, | immediately 
hastened in search of it, for the dou- 
ble purpose of obtaining a guide 
through the woods to Petite Rivicre, 
a distance of seven miles, and to 
avoid the disagreeable necessity of 
again intruding upon the privacy of 
Mrs. Smith. In a few minutes [ 
reached the place, and suddenly en- 
countered my friend the captain at 
the door of the principal tent, which 
stood at about fifty yards’ distant from 
the others. Ile was overjoyed to see 
me, and pressed me to remain with 
him all night; an invitation which, 
for many reasons, I was anxious to 
receive and accept. 

“ Here I am,” he said, “in perfect 
security, as you see, and also at per- 
fect liberty ; being well guarded by 
the ghosts and goblins of the “ Hu- 
feisen Bucht” on the one hand, and 
on the other by my faithful allies the 
Indians, over whom I possess an ab- 
solute control. I do not consider it 
prudent to reside constantly at my 
house, because even cowards find 
courage in numbers, and there is no 
telling what the posse comitatus of 
the county might take it into their 
wise heads todo. I frequently visit my 
family though, and sometimes spend 
two or three days there at a time; 
but upon: these occasions always 
take the prudent, though, I believe, 
unnecessary, precaution of having 
outlaying scouts, to give me the ear- 
liest intimation of an attack. I often 
smile at the idle importance with 


which I am invested, having nothing 
whatever remarkable about me, but 
for having been all my life the victim 
of circumstances. I knew you were 
in the neighbourhood, and my body- 
guard are now in search of you to 
bring you hither. Read this de~- 
spatch [a note from his wife] while 
I recall them;” and then, taking 
from one of the posts of the tent a 
bugle, he blew the retreat. 

I have always admired the notes of 
this instrument, the tones of which 
are so clear and powerful, and at the 
same time so sweet, but in the silence 
and solitude of an American forest 
they are of a nature never to be 
forgotten. 

The paper he had put into my 
hands ran as follows :— 


«* Mr. Sandford is now fishing on the 
brook, seek or avoid him as you think 
proper; but, from the strong interest 
he expresses on your behalf, I recommend 
an interview. E. M.” 


I returned it to him without mak- 
ing any remark upon the signature, 
which plainly disclosed that Smith 
was a fictitious name, and merely 
observed that he ought not to be 
surprised if people, who were not 
aware of his means of information, 
regarded his knowledge with some- 
thing more than astonishment. He 
then crossed over to the encampment 
and returned with an Indian, to 
whom he conversed freely in his own 
language, who immediately set about 
preparing a couch for me in the cor- 
ner of the tent, made of light spruce 
bows, over which he spread some 
furs, and, in a few minutes more, 
produced a capital supper of broiled 
salmon, smoked herrings, and dried 
venison. In the evening we walked 
up and down in front of the camp, 
smoking and talking, uxtil a late 
hour. The principal topic of con- 
versation, as you may naturally sup- 
pose, was the crime of which he stood 
convicted. 

“Tt would be easy for me,” he 
said, “ to effect my escape, if I thought 
proper to do so, and I certainly would 
if I were guilty; but knowing the 
charge to be false, and feeling how 
much flight would compromise my 
character, I am determined not to 
leave the province until I have first 
ascertained that the pedlar has left it 
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also. I have my Indian emissaries 
abroad sceking him in all the settle- 
ments of the country, and am now 
awaiting their report. That I am 
not what I seem I need not tell you, 
but who and what I am, I regret to 
say, I cannot at present inform you ; 
but any person of common sense, I 
should have supposed, would have 
found it difficult to believe that a 
man like me could have been tempted 
to commit murder to possess himself 
of the horn-combs, the pins, need"es, 
and thread of a pediar ; and still less, 
if I were a magician, as these people 
believe me to be, that I could content 
myself with such mean plunder. I 
never was more astonished in my life 
than at the verdict of the jury and 
the implacable resentment of the 
people. Poor simpletons! Did they 
suppose that I intended to remain in 
their miserable prison, to gratify their 
idle curiosity while awaiting the in- 
tervention of government? for that 
that verdict could ever have been 
sustained I cannot bring myself for a 
moment to imagine. As soon as I 
entered the gaol, which is not strong 
enough to hold a rat, I examined it 
most carefully and minutely, and 
discovered, to my surprise, that one 
of the short boards of the floor, 
which is a single one, was loose. 

“ Before daylight of the morning 
of the trial I lifted it, and let myself 
down into a low cellar underneath, 
which communicated by an open win- 
dow with the street. eons, there- 
fore, if necessary, I found to be both 
easy and certain. The dark night 
and dreadful storm that ensued af- 
forded the opportunity that I desired. 
Secreting myself near the cellar-win- 
dow, I awaited a flash of lightning 
to ascertain the exact position of the 
sentinel, whom I immediately level- 
led by a blow that rendered him in- 
sensible. I then secured him in the 
mauner you have heard, and as it 
was an object with me to increase the 
terror with which I was regarded in 
order to prevent pursuit, I carried 
him to one of the carts standing near 
the tavern and covered him with 
straw, to form a theme for a new tale 
of wonder. Just as I turned into the 
street I encountered that scoundrel 
the foreman of the jury, who endea- 
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voured so basely to rob me of my re- 
poe and ro and fearing that 
1e might give the alarm, I seized him 
by the neckcloth, which I twisted 
tight enough to prevent him from 
calling for aid, and then dragged him 
to the edge of the wood, occasionally 
prompting his speed by a blow from 
an ox-goad. Javing reached this 
place in safety, I released him, but 
chased him nearly half-way back to 
the town, belabouring him unmer- 
cifully, and adding the loudest and 
most terrific yells I could utter to 
the despairing shricks of the terrified 
juryman. Such infernal sounds were 
never yet vented, and, perhaps, never 
will again be heard in Lunenburg.” 

Those were the unearthly screams 
that were supposed to have emanated 
from Mr. Caspar Horn, the valiant 
sentinel. The following morning 
Captain Smith offered to guide me 
himself a part of the way to Petite 
Riviere. He said that about two 
miles to the southward of where we 
then were was a blazed line*, run 
several years before by a government 
surveyor, which would conduct me 
to a mill on the river, near which 
was the best salmon fishery in the 
province. When once upon it, he 
said, I could not miss the route ; that 
he was sorry he could not escort me 
the whole Jetmen, but he hoped to 
have the pleasure of secing me on 
my return. 

After breakfast, armed with his 
gun and his fatal arrows, attended by 
his dogs, and having his bugle slung 
over his shoulder (for, he said, he 
never went beyond the reach of its 
call to his allies), he accompanied me 
in search of the line, which, he said, 
he had not seen for several years, for 
it passed through a tract of land 
covered with spruce-trees, and unin- 
tersected by brooks, which, of course, 
offered no attractions to the hunter 
or fisherman. In less than half an 
hour from the time we left the en- 
campment we reached the blazed line, 
which was distinctly visible. 

“Tere we are,’ he exclaimed; 
“there can be no mistake now; it 
will lead you in safety to the river. 
I will proceed with you about a mile 
further, which is as far as is compa- 
tible with my safety, or the supposed 





* This is a term applied to a boundary marked by cutting a chip out of every tree 
in the line run by the compass, and admirably well calculated for the purpose, 
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beat of my predecessor, poor Nicholas 
Spohr.” 

We had not travelled far before a 
violent barking of the dogs awakened 
our apprehensions. Smith imme- 
diately paused, and examined the 
priming of his gun, which he handed 
to me, and asked me to hold for 
him a few minutes: he then took off 
his bow and strung it, and exchanged 
it with me for the former. 

“Let us advance cautiously,” he 
said; “there is something unusual 
here: my impression is, they have 
come upon a bear, and, if so, we may 
possibly need both the bullet and the 
arrow. Whatever it is, they have 
tried it, or brought it to bay, for it is 
stationary, and we are close upon 
them. Let me go ahead.” 

“The pedlar, by G—d,” was the 
first words I heard from my excited 
companion, while loud and long con- 
tinued howls from the dogs succeeded 
their barking. It was a dreadful 
spectacle. The first object that met 
our view was a pair of up-turned 
snow-shoes, beyond which extended 
the skeleton of a man grasping a long 
corroded knife ; near him lay a rusty 
pistol, which had evidently been dis- 
charged ; by his side was the tattered 
skin and the frame «f an enormous 
bear; and a little further off the box 
containing the wares of the unfortu- 
nate tramper. Smith was a man of 
great nerve and _ self - possession ; 
though agitated, he was by no means 
overcome. Lis first thought appeared 
to be of his wife and not of himself. 

“Emily must know this imme- 
diately,” he said. He then discharged 
his gun and blew a long, loud blast 
on his bugle, and repeated those sig- 
nals several times. After which he 
proceeded to examine the relative 
situation of the man and the bear, 
and conjecture and describe the na- 
ture of the conflict which had proved 
so fatal to both. 

“How lucky it is, my good 
friend,” he said, “ that you Cesta 
to instruct me what legal steps are 
necessary to be taken to vindicate my 
character, and redeem me from the 
penalties of the Jaw!” 

He then resumed his bugle, and 
sounded it with an air of impatience, 
which was soon answered by a shrill 
whistle and the appearance of two 
Indians. To these he made an ani- 
mated harangue in the Micmac lan- 
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guage, accompanied by much gesti- 
culation after their own manner, 

inting alternately to the bodies, 
1imself, and his house. One remained 
behind, and the other disappeared 
with incredible speed, while we re- 
turned by a direct course to the en- 
campment. According to my advice 
he ordered these people to remove 
their tents immediately to the spot 
where we had found the bodies, and 
not to permit anything to be displaced 
from the position in which they had 
been discovered. We then proceeded 
with all practicable speed to the 
“ Hufeisen Bucht.” 

The story is now soon told. The 
coroner was sent for, and a jury with 
much difficulty assembled and taken 
by a circuitous route to the spot (for 
nothing in the world would induce 
them to pass by the cove), and a 
verdict of accidental death was re- 
turned. From what they saw they 
were constrained to do so; but as 
everything was possible with a ma- 
gician, they were far from satisfied 
that the captain and his black sorcerer 
had not conjured up those appear- 
ances to deceive the public. But as 
they had suffered so much by his 
conviction, they now thought it not 
unwise to appease his wrath by an 
apparent acquittal. When the box 
was opened, the first object that met 
the astonished sight of Smith was 
the silver cup, which had occasioned 
the early departure of the pedlar 
aud the unjust suspicions against the 
boy ; nor was he less surprised by the 
—— of a black fox-skin, which 
1e recognised as his own by a bul- 
let mark through the body, that had 
much impaired its value, and the 
loss of which he had always attri- 
buted to the carelessness or disho- 
nesty of the person to whom he had 
entrusted the freight of his furs. 
After the discharge of the jury, and 
our return to the ‘* Hufeisen Bucht,” 
while discoursing upon these events, 
he suddenly remarked,— 

“ That black fox-skin has recalled 
to my mind the whole affair. The 
boy, after all, had some foundation 
for his charge. I now remember, 
that late on that day on which the 
officer and the tramper arrived, 
I found a vessel at anchor in the 
river, nearly opposite to the cove, 
and that the skipper, Peter Strump, 
promised me when the wind should 
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be fair to take on board to Halifax mily wereabout embarking on the fol- 
a very valuable roll of furs, which I lowing day for England; that he had 
was desirous of sending to England. brought away a few articles of value 
He was one of the very few Ger- with him from the Hufeisen Bucht, 
mans who were either not afraid of distributed the rest among his old 
me or my pence, or so fully believed friends, the Indians, and burned 
in my power as to deem it safe to down the buildings, which being of 
comply with my orders. I recollect little value in themselves, and wholly 
prophesying to him that the wind unsaleable, could only serve to re- 
would change alittle before daylight, cord the misfortunes of their past, or 
and directed him if such should be awaken the fears of their future 
the case, as it was a moonlight night, owners. 
to come and tap at my window, and At a subsequent period I had the 
I would assist him to convey the pleasure to renew my acquaintance 
package down to his boat. Heaccord- with him in his native land, Eng- 
ingly came, and we carried itfromthe land, when he gave me a narrative 
projection through the hall (where of the causes that compelled him to 
the boy slept) as noiselessly as pos- expatriate himself, and related to me 
sible, so as not to disturb the officer. the particulars of his singular and 
The manner in which it was rolled adventurous life in the colonies, un- 
naturally exhibited the white tanned der the assumed name of Smith, the 
side of the outer skin, and the pro- least remarkable of which was his 
jecting fur at the end might easily residence at La Haive. The land 
have suggested the idea of the hair comprised within the grant of poor 
of the head, while the cloak was old Nicholas Spohr at the cove, and 
thrown across it, to be worn after- a large tract extending a considerable 
wards by myself when catching fresh distance on each side of it, remained 
fish for breakfast through the hole derelict for many years; but as it 
in the ice,—a novel mode of fishing was covered with valuable timber, 
suggested tome by the Indians. How cupidity in time proved stronger 
I should have overlooked or forgot- than superstition, and the forest has 
ten these particulars I cannot im- all long since been removed, and the 
agine, unless it arose from the pro- appearance of the place is so effect- 
found contempt I felt both for the oy changed, that you would now 
boy and his story, or from a fatality find great difficulty in identifying it. 
that has always accompanied me The story of Nicholas and Captain 
through life, for I have ever been Smith is only known to a few old 
the victim of circumstances.” men like myself, and will soon be 
. - Z 5 lest * altogether, in a country where 
Two years after thisevent, Captain thers: is no one likely to found a 
Smith called upon me at Halifax, romance on the inmates and inci- 
and informed me that he and his fa- dents of the “ Hufeisen Bucht.” 


* As an illustration of the manner in which traditions become confused, and 
finally lost altogether, the Judge told me that the preceding year, when revisiting the 
scenes of his youthful days, he ascended the La Haive for the purpose of taking a 
last look at the Hufeisen Bucht. He said, that having known it when a young man, 
in all its beauty, he could nct have believed it possible that the improvements, as the 
reckless clearings in America are called, could have so transformed and disfigured 
this lovely spot as they have done. He was shocked to find that it was a common. 
looking, naked inlet or indentation, in a great bare field, overlooked by an unsightly 
Jog-house. Three small green mounds still marked the site of the former buildings, 
but the glory of the place had departed for ever. The people that resided upon it, 
who were squatters, knew nothing of its history beyond that of a murder having been 
committed there by the Indians, in the first settlement of the country. A more re- 
spectable family, living on the opposite side of the river, asserted, that the original 
proprietor, Nicholas Spohr, had been robbed and barbarously killed by a pirate called 
Captain Kidd or Captain Smith, that there was a tradition that the buccaniers had 
buried great treasure there, and that one Jacob Lohnas, lately deceased, used to aver, 
that at the full of the moon in September (about the time of the first white frost), a 
little old man, with a long pipe in one hand and a cane in the other, had ofien been 
seen walking on the beach at midnight; that it was a long time since they had beard 
the story, but they thought Jacob said he once heard him ringing a little hand-bell. 






































Wiruty a very brief period of parlia- 
mentary activity, Mr. Smythe has 
achieved for himselfan unusual repu- 
tation. Among his political compeers, 
his name is invested with an interest 
that increases with each display of his 
rare and perfected powers. Few and 
far between as those displays have 
been, the remembrance of former suc- 
cesses, of the delight inspired by his 
speeches, so pregnant with thought 
and illustration, so powerful and po- 
lished in their language, has at all 
times revived instantaneously in the 
minds of his audience, and to his past 
accumulation of praise has from time 
to time been added new admira- 
tion. He has never lost ground since 
he first attracted the regards of the 
House of Commons. His reputation 
has been of the kind that is most to 
be coveted. It restson the most no- 
ble claims, springs from the least ex- 
ceptionable sources. Itis not founded 
on utilitarian services; nor on the 
acceptableness of envenomed person- 
alities, nor on successful sallies of 
political passion : he has pandered to 
no faction’s hatreds; he has been the 
pupil of no party : his position, albeit 
as yet cuitdieall and unconsolidated, 
has been of his own sole achievement. 
He is already named with Macaulay, 
Sheil, Disraeli, as one who assists to 
elevate the character of contemporary 
parliamentary oratory. Younger by 
some years than any other s aker of 
capt except Lord John Manners, 
lis purely intellectual excellence has 
already cast such a lustre around his 
name, that, had his career been 
abruptly terminated, his memory as 
a politician would still have been 
cherished with admiration, and his 
ultimate distinction predicted with 
confidence. With so little seeming 
effort has he stamped the conviction 
of his superiority on the minds of his 
contemporaries in the legislature, that 
it ls possible this praise may appear 
exaggerated to the general reader ; 
especially to those who have been 
accustomed to consider notoriety an 
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essential evidence of talent or politi- 
cal importance—who think no repu- 
tation of value that is not talked of 
in the market-place. But those who 
have heard Mr. Smythe speak, or 
even those who have read the few 
speeches he has made, will at once be 
ready to acknowledge how unique, 
pregnant, distinguished, are his brief 
orations. Mr. Smythe is one of a 
band of young and enterprising men, 
at once daring, original, and highly 
cultivated, who seem destined to re- 
move from our parliamentary oratory 
the imputation of mediocrity ; and 
place the present age, in that respect, 
on a level with some of the most 
illustrious periods in our history. It 
is by contrast, however, that the 
speeches of Mr. Smythe acquire much 
of their brilliancy. 

Certainly, a foreigner would form 
but. a mean opinion of our leading 
statesmen, were their speeches in par- 
liament to be his test of their talents. 
When, admitted by the courtesy of 
either house to the gallery appropri- 
ated to strangers, distinguished na- 
tives of other countries have an op- 
one of hearing those prominent 
men of the day,—the Peels, the Rus- 
sells, the Greys, the Bentincks, whom 
from their high favour in parlia- 
ment they presume to be great ora- 
tors and statesmen,—their feeling is 
almost always one of disappointment. 
Laboured efforts and pompous deli- 
very, achieving but ambitious com- 
monplace, only occasionally enli- 
vened by originality of thought or 
finish of language, when they find 
them the passports to such high 
places, give a mean impression of the 
average intellect of the country. 
They look in vain for great strokes of 
mind, for philosophy familiarised, for 
historical illustrations, for refined and 
ingenious combinations of thought, 
for antithesis, for imagery ; such as il- 
lumine the speeches of their Guizot or 
theirThiers: they perceive onlyadead 
level of sensible commonplace ; obvi- 
ous platitudes, trite truisms, hackney- 
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ed axioms, self-evident propositions, 
put forward with all the air of high 
sagacity or new discovery; and, above 
all, they are disgusted with the covert 
appeals to the selfishness and vanity 
of the British public, the subserviency 
to national or class prejudice, the sa- 
crifice of great principles to petty 
gains, the low, narrow utilitarianism, 
which, unexplained, they see over- 
riding, except in rare instances of ge- 
neral unanimity of feeling, all the 
nobler impulses which ought to guide 
statesmen. What we can understand 
to be the necessary concessions or re- 
servations of leaders who are forced 
to conciliate followers of the most 
varied and opposite characters and 
sentiments, seem to them only osten- 
tatious assertions of the most sordid 
political philosophy. And if they 
should have the curiosity or the 
courage to take up next day the 
morning paper containing the reports 
of what they have heard the night 
before, perhaps their weariness and 
disappointment will be still greater. 
Those cumbrous, interminable co- 
lumns of print, that ocean of words 
in which they dive in vain for the 
few pearls of the discourse, those 
endless repetitions, those long dreary 
sentences, weak with the weight of 
words that are common without being 
simple or forcible,—will make them 
wonder indeed at the extraordinary 
appetite of the English for quantity 
rather than for quality. All their na- 
tural sneers at our culinary customs, 
our passion for masses of heavy half- 
raw food, become transferred to our 
taste for political speeches. After 
hunting through seven or eight co- 
lumns of a speech of Sir Robert Peel 
for the few striking ideas which 
pleased them when they heard it de- 
livered, they rise from the wearying 
task in anger, comparing that copious 
undigested mass with the light, clear, 
terse, polished reports the ve read 
in their own journals of the speeches 
of their most distinguished statesmen, 
—speeches from which they have not 
only derived instruction in a strik- 
ing form and easily remembered, but 
also extreme amusement and delight. 
We know that these complaints are 
made, not by foreigners merely, but 
by Englishmen also; and in some 
respects they are well-founded. But 
it is fair to our chief party-leaders to 
observe, in defence of their lumbering 
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speeches, that they are speaking to 
the public as well as to the House— 
that they are often obliged to be tedi- 
ously didactic, because it is required 
that they should explain almost the 
very elements of political knowledge 
and opinion,—and that in enforcing 
their views on the House, they are 
compelled, as an advocate does wit! 
a jury, to resort to repetition. It is 
fair also to say, that much blame rests 
with those who report the speeches. 
Aiming conscientiously at truth and 
faithfulness in their reports, their 
fidelity degenerates into mere literal 
accuracy. ‘hey give too close a copy. 
They render you the blunders, the 
inelegancies, the bad grammar even, 
with the same laborious honesty 
which ensures your having the beau- 
ties and graces. Not knowing that 
speakers are indebted to a reporter 
for judicious and cautious criticism 
while rendering their ideas rather 
than their language, which tempo- 
rary causes may render confused, 
those gentlemen, in spite of the at- 
tainments they are understood to pos- 
sess, seem to allow their better judg- 
ments to be coerced by a slavish defe- 
rence, which loses sight of the spirit 
in the accidental form, and converts 
their pursuit into a mere exercise of 
mechanical skill. The French re- 
porters throw more mind into their 
calling. Quite as faithful, when it is 
necessary, as their English brethren, 
they are not afraid occasionally to 
take cognizance of the difficulties and 
embarrassments of a speaker, and 
with good taste, one great element 
of which is an abstinent caution, 
to reproduce from time to time the 
idea of the speaker according to his 
meaning, rather than to his words. 
The consequence is, that very often 
the reports in the French papers are 
delightful to read, as models of com- 
position ; while in England we are 
compelled to resort to those admir- 
able summaries of the debate of the 
night before, which our editors have 
found it necessary to prefix to the re- 
ports, as at once an index and a warn- 
ing. A paueaaes portrait is a 
very good thing ; but it is better as a 
foundation for a miniature in the 
hands of an artist. And so with the 
reports of nine-tenths of our speeches 
in parliament. 

But the characteristics we have 
ascribed to a large class of speeches 
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do not, happily for us, apply to the 
whole. A few speakers there are 
whose eloquent harangues yield per- 
petual delight, giving to the debates 
in parliament from time to time that 
tone which they so much need. They 
choose, by preference, subjects more 
or less removed from that range of 
legislation which is confined to the 
immediate necessities of the hour; 
though even these they occasionally 
illustrate with an originality and 
power not to be met with in the 
speeches of the more practical states- 
men. Their orations, as well from the 
intellectual vigour which stimulates 
them to continuous developement, 
and the fervour which inspires them 
with the highest eloquence, as from 
their extraordinary pregnancy and 
copiousness of allusion, test to the 
full the powers of the reporters, so 
often, as we conceive, abused when 
exercised on speeches of a different 
east. Here they cannot be too faith- 
ful, as far as the mechanical part of 
their art is concerned ; while all the 
resources furnished them by their 
education and general reading are 
brought into perpetual play, under 
the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances. Often such speeches are ex- 
quisite models of composition; and 
not unfrequently they become brilli- 
ant disquisitions on great historical 
questions, or on the principles of go- 
vernment, not surpassed, in some re- 
spects,by the recorded or traditionary 
triumphs of _ of the great masters 
of oratory in this country. Among 
these speakers, Mr. Smythe already 
occupies a place. 

Mr. Smythe’s parliamentary career 
embraces a period of only between 
five and six years. He first began to 
speak in May 1841, and in January, 
1846, he was made by Sir Robert 
Peel Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs—a just and remark- 
able tribute to his distinguished ta- 
lents, offered by a man who, what- 
ever his own deficiencies may be, has 
at least one attribute of greatness— 
the faculty of detecting, and the de- 
termination to reward, unknown abi- 
lity. As we have said, Mr. Smythe 
has not spoken very frequently, so 
that his success has been the more 
striking ; nor has his promotion been 
the natural result of the subserviency 
of a patron's partisan. An average 
of two speeches a-year would afford 


a fair estimate of the frequency of his 
intrusions on the House ; and that he 
on more than one occasian satirised 
Sir Robert Peel, is the best proof that 
his advancement by that minister has 
not been unfairly earned. 

Generally, however, he gave Sir 
Robert Peel a liberal and enlightened 
support, not hesitating as occasion 
required to mark his dissent from his 
policy. ‘The indications that mini- 
ster gave of his determination to pur- 
sue a policy of enlightened Conserva- 
tism, seem from the first to have fa- 
scinated the liberal spirit of Mr. 
Smythe. It is observable that he 
never gave his support on narrow or 
party grounds, but always allied it 
with some view not inconsistent with 
Conservative principles,but which re- 
cognised the right of a community ra- 

idly increasing in wealth and intel- 
igence to more liberal legislation. 
In advocating Sir Robert Peel’s mo- 
dified tariff of 1842, he called to ac- 
count the agriculturists for their vi- 
rulent opposition to the manufactu- 
rers. He called on the great landed 
proprietors to appreciate “ the great 
boon and blessing of machinery, with- 
out which Manchester would have 
been as Woodstock, Liverpool a fish- 
ing village on the Mersey, and their 
rent-rolls comparatively insignifi- 
cant.” He hailed the measure as 
the first instalment of a wiser and 
more enlarged policy—as an earnest 
that the proportions of our monster 
tariff were to be reduced at last to 
something like seemliness and shape. 
Again, two months afterwards, he 
gave a bold and decided support to 
the Income-tax, as being at that crisis 
a wise, just, and necessary measure, 
although he admitted that it partook 
somewhat of the dictatorship of an- 
cient Rome, and was inimical to the 
common practice of the constitution. 
Addressing himself to a favourite ar- 
gument of the opponents of the In- 
come-tax, that its imposition was un- 
necessary because Europe was at 

ace, he ridiculed in the words of 

urke their “geographical moraiity,” 
and pointed to India. Was the 
march acrossthe Indus less impor- 
tant, or did it require less exertion, 
than if it took place nearer our own 
doors? Let not that indifference 
which had driven Clive to suicide, 
and reduced Hastings to beggary 
and proscription, and which would 
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fain have detracted even from Lord 
Wellesley’s magnificent proconsulate, 
find support. Let it not be said 
within the walls of parliament, that 
the civil spirit was allowed to make 
light of these difficulties and these 
dangers. ‘This was well and boldly 
put with terseness and vigour, un- 
usual in these days of diffuse wordi- 
ness; but it derived still more force 
from the contrast of the language 
used, and the eloquent, manly bearing 
of the speaker, with the extreme 
youthfulness, almost boyishness, of 
his personal appearance. 

By the year 1848 his political views 
had become still more decided. He 
yearned for a revival of the liberal 
sentiments and policy which illu- 
mined the early speeches of the 
second Pitt, but which were so un- 
fortunately postponed to the subse- 
quent necessities of a nation which, 
for so many years, was almost con- 
tinually in a state of warfare. By 
this time, too, not less the sympathy 
excited by congeniality of pursuits 
and similarity of talents, than that 
scarcely obvious but most powerful 
oppression exercised by dull medio- 
crity on young politicians of origi- 
nality and independence, had induced 
him to form a more compact alliance 
with what was then termed the 
Young England party. He adopted 
and re-cchoed some of their favourite 
views, without allowing himself to 
be carried away by their enmities. 
But while he ranged himself among 
them, he was one of their most dis- 
tinguished members; and some of the 
few speeches he made at that time 
will bear comparison with almost any 
effort of his gifted companions. In 
deploring the state of Ireland, he said 
that if conciliation had been frustra- 
ted by the No-popery feeling of Eng- 
land, it had not been the less so by 
the perpetual Toryism of our policy 
towards that country. In a strain of 
high eloquence he expressed his deep 
regret that Pitt should have been 
frustrated in his great plans for doing 
justice to Ireland. It was untoward 
that attachment to the great question 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation 
should have estranged Mr. Canning 
from his political friends, and have 
cast a gloom over the last moments 
of his existence. In the same spirit 
he did not scruple to sneer at Sir 
Robert Peel, when he “regretted that 
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he and not Mr. Canning—not the 
hand that had been raised in de- 
fence of Emancipation, but the hand 
always ready for attack—should have 
been the means of carrying that great 
measure.” The speech was full of 
liberal views towards Ireland. De- 
fending Maynooth, he said that 
“priests for the people should be of 
the people ;” and he declared his con- 
viction, that had the priesthood of 
Ireland been fostered at the com- 
mencement of this century, they 
would have been found, as in the 
west of France, the advocates of 
order and peace, and the preventers 
of agitation and excitement. 

In the following year, Mr. Smythe 
was brought rather prominently be- 
fore the House and the public by a 
quarrel he had with Mr. Roebuck. 
He acquitted himself to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties. At that time he 
was acting openly with the Young 
England party; and although in com- 
mon with them he placed himself’ in 
opposition to Sir Robert Peel, he 
never indulged in the coarse abuse 
which disgraced some of those gentle- 
men, or went the length of that 
refined malignity and unrelenting 
hatred which conferred notoriety on 
others. His satire, if poignant and 
forcible, was always confined within 
the limits of courtesy, by which its 
effect was rather increased than other- 
wise ; and there was nothing in his 
conduct throughout the campaign 
which could have stood in the way 
of future co-operation between him 
and the right honourable baronet. 
The quarrel we refer to arose out of 
one of the movements made by the 
Young England party in defence of 
Mr. Ferrand, in his affair with Sir 
James Graham and Mr. Hogg. Mr. 
Roebuck in the course of the debate 
had been paying vigorous court to 
Sir Robert Peel, whom, no doubt, he 
admired for having sacrificed party 
considerations to his views of the 
public good ; and Mr. Smythe made 
a strictly parliamentary attack on the 
member for Bath, to whom, he said, 
the mischief of the whole matter be- 
fore the House was due. He “ be- 
lieved that there had been something 
like an understanding between Purity 
(i.e. Roebuck) and Power (Peel),” 
and he formed his opinion from an 
intimate observation and study of the 
political character of the honourable 
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gentleman. He was not to be de- 
ceived by the mock asperities of 
spurious patriotism ; that assentation 
which masks itself beneath the guise 
of cynicism, assailing all men, but 
sparing one man; continually infer- 
ring, that were one not the Diogenes 
of Bath one would wish to be the 
Alexander of Tamworth. ‘That, he 
added, was the surest of flatteries. 
‘The surprise at Mr. Roebuck’s pro- 
ceedings was increased, when it was 
remembered that he presented a re- 
markable antithesis in his own person, 
being at once the Rebel’s Agent and 
the Queen’s Counsel,—the Champion 
of M. Papineau and the Defender of 
a Secretary of State. Now these re- 
marks were, no doubt, very severe, 
but they came strictly within those 
courtesies of expression required by 
parliament. In the days of Pitt and 
lox the implied charge would have 
been made more broadly and coarsely ; 
but modern statesmen, seeing that 
they cannot prevent imputations 
which are the natural consequence 
of party spirit, have wisely deter- 
mined that at least the decencies of 
language shall be observed, and 
that the insinuations shall be well 
dressed. But Mr. Roebuck, in his 
reply, did not so well observe these 
courtesies. When he is angry he 
usually forgets them, and substitutes 
for the biting sarcasms he wishes 
to express only envenomed person- 
alities and elaborate displays of the 
forcible-feeble in spitefulness. Mr. 
Smythe construed his remarks into a 
charge that he had violated honour 
and integrity by voting, under feel- 
ings of disappointment at not having 
received office, contrary to what he 
would have done had he been em- 
ployed in the public service ; and he 
sent to Mr. Roebuck what amounted 
toachallenge. ‘The latter, having a 
fit of parliamentary purism on him, 
laid the letter before the House, and 
Mr. Smythe was obliged to apologise 
for his violation of order. But the 
general feeling was, that he had been 
hardly used by being forced into a 
false position ; and he was much ad- 
mired for his conduct (as far as the 
House was concerned), which exhi- 
bited great self:possession and a dig- 
nified gentlemanly bearing. He be- 
gan to acquire a specific character 
and weight among his political com- 
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Shortly after, he had another fling 
at Sir Robert Peel, which was cha- 
racterised by much tact and delicate 
satire. ‘The Maynooth-bill was before 
the House, and Mr. Ward of Sheftield 
had characterised Sir Robert Peel in- 
cidentally as the great “doer” of his 
age. ‘“ No doubt,” said Mr. Smythe, 
“the right honourable gentleman 
would ‘do’ Maynooth as he had 
‘done’ Emancipation.” He was not 
deceived by the extreme Protestant- 
ism of the right honourable gentle- 
man’s adolescence, for he then repre- 
sented the University of Oxford. 
Nor was he among those who be- 
lieved that the right honourable 
gentleman was the enemy of Ireland. 
He had some doubt, however, whether 
Ireland was not the enemy of the 
right honourable gentleman ; he 
treated it so considerately, so caress- 
ingly—almost as caressingly as if it 
were an opposition: he carried all 
the measures that it wanted; and 
among them none was ever wiser, 
juster, or more necessary than this 
particular bill. Indeed, among the 
many contrasts which the right ho- 
nourable gentleman’s career afforded, 
there was none which history would 
record more favourably than the con- 
trast between Mr. Secretary Peel and 
Sir Robert Peel, the prime minister 
of England. ‘The young and pro- 
scribing partisan had become the 
clement and beneficent ruler ;—the 
young Octavius of intolerance had 
merged in the Augustus of concili- 
ation and of grace. The reader, we 
believe, will forgive our having re- 
called these passages, because the rail- 
lery they convey is at once so fine and 
so effective. ‘They appear to us to be 
legitimate efforts of parliamentary 
satire, and of a high order. They 
were remarkable as coming from so 
very young an orator, and as being 
listened to with pleasure by the House, 
at a time when the affairs under dis- 
cussion were of such grave importance 
that the legislature could not allow 
their time to be trifled with. 

Another passage exhibits both his 
talents and his integrity in a highly 
favourable light. Mr. Smythe, as 
the representative of Canterbury, 
where strong anti-Catholic opinions 
prevail, shewed great courage in de- 
claring his liberal views on the sub- 
ject of Maynooth. But men of the 
order of mind to which he belongs 
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are above the petty selfishness which 
degrades men into partisans, or still 
worse, into the interested slaves of 
prejudice; and, accordingly, he spoke 
out from a full mind. Sir Robert 
Peel, he said, might rely on the sin- 
cerity of his support of this bill 
(Maynooth), because he well knew 
what it would cost him. Ie knew 
what odium he had incurred with an 
archiepiscopal constituency by his 
support of the Maynooth grant in a 
former year, and that he should now 
be again at issue with that same 
archiepiscopal constituency. But al- 
though he preferred his own convic- 
tions to theirs in this matter, he was 
not surprised that theirs were so 
strong, considering the pains that had 
been taken to create them :—the 
pamphlets, the tracts, the specches, 
the itinerant lecturers, trading on 
their own imaginary crapulence: 
even a member of that House had 
condescended to string together a 
bead-roll of indecencies, a rosary of 
abominations. Suppose the Irish 
were to retaliate; suppose they were 
to compile a cento from the class- 
books of our colleges and schools ; 
suppose you took the celebrated line 
of Euripides,— 


“ My tongue has sworn it, but my mind 's 
. unsworn ;” 


suppose they took a passage from 
Terence, an ode of Catullus about 
Mamuzza, a sentiment from the Sym- 
posium of Plato, or a morality of 
Seneca ;— surely it would be quite 
as easy to alarm the Wesleyans and 
affright the Independents. Away, 
then, with this pharisaical hypocrisy, 
which objects to books of examina- 
tion catechetically distributed, but 
which flings its Lempriéres broad-cast 
among children ; which strains at the 
Calendar, but swallows the Mytho- 
logy. ‘This is a captivating mode of 
speaking, in which forcible argument 
is enhanced by a dazzling antithesis 
in the style. In the same speech 
Mr. Smythe very happily quizzed 
Mr. Gladstone's incomprehensible 
course as to the Maynooth - bill, 
voting for it, as he did, “against his 
most cherished convictions.” Allu- 
ding to the “ Anglican opposition ” 
to the bill, he asked, What was its 
position? What was the principle 
of that opposition? It was an old 
enemy with a new face; the worst 
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principle of absolutism, disguised in 
the worst language of the Jesuits ; 
the principle of Alva in the language 
of Escobar. It began in the fiction 
that, because the State has once 
placed its affiance to a particular sys- 
tem, it was bound to perpetuate that 
system to the exclusion of all others 
to alltime. This, to be true, should 
be universally true ; and if it were to 
have prevailed in this country, we 
should still havethe Ptolemaic system 
in our observatories, and Sir Isaac 
Newton might only be known some- 
what as Mr. Gladstone must be 
known,—as a crotchety theologian, 
but an excellent Master of the Mint. 
But if this principle began in fiction, 
it ended in pains and penalties ; if it 
began in sophistry, it ended in per- 
secution; it was, in one word, the old, 
vicious, effete, cruel principle of Uni- 
formity. And then employing Col- 
bert’s language to Bossuet in favour 
of revoking the Edict of Nantes, he 
exclaimed to Mr. Gladstone,—“ All 
this (intolerance) belongs to your 
conscience of Oxford; there is an- 
other conscience within you, — let 
that speak.” That conscience, he 
continued, would put things more 
broadly and to the purpose; would 
tell him that an ardent and suscepti- 
ble people, whose alliance with their 
priesthood was solemnised at a time 
of tribulation and misfortune, were 
not to be divorced from them at the 
first dawn of a happier era. Not 
open violence, not the “ vicious per- 
fection” of the law, not Arms-bills, 
not Coercion- bills, not laws of Mort- 
main, by which they were harassed, 
nor c’y prés constructions, by which 
they were robbed,—none of these 
things had been able to put asunder 
those whom persecution had joined 
together! And he believed the pre- 
sent more insidious design would 
also fail, which was lisping with all 
the insolent euphonisni of an old pro- 
prietary, that “you would disarm the 
Irish priest by making him a gentle- 
man.” A gentleman! — that was, 
something more of an abbé and some- 
thing less of a curé; something 
more of a chaplain and something 
less than a priest ; one who will look 
more to the patron and care less for 
the poor ;—in a word, “a man of the 
world,” but not of the next world! 
These passages are as pregnant 
with thought as they are pointed and 
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epigrammatic in style. Perhaps some 
apology is due to the reader for hav- 
ing indulged at such length in ex- 
tracts from Mr. Smythe’s orations ; 
but their intrinsic merit will, perhaps, 
be held to furnish a sufficient reason. 
Mr. Smythe’s parliamentary life is in 
his speeches ; and as we have at the 
outset awarded him a place among 
his contemporaries which common 
fame would scarcely uphold, we were 
bound to give some specimens of his 
powers, to shew in what respect he 
differs from all but a few of the most 
conspicuous members of parliament. 
Regarded as eloquent essays on — 
tics, there are passages in them which 
have not been surpassed by even the 
most gifted of our parliamentary 
orators. Not even Macaulay, and 
still less Disraeli, has been able to 
crowd so much thought, so many 
brilliant and pertinent examples, 
into so few sentences; to urge so 
mage | by illustration ; to be di- 
dactic and entertaining in the same 
breath. It remains to be seen whether, 
in the more laborious and less ex- 
citing or attractive parts of a sena- 
tor’s life, in the dry details of busi- 
ness and legislation, or the daily 
annoyances and irritations of official 
life, Mr. Smythe will display equal 
aptitude,—will be able to curb and 
tame his Pegasus, and make him do 
shaft-work. But we should be in- 
clined confidently to predict that he 
will; for, under all the flash and 
glitter of his holiday style, there is 
always a substratum of sound solid 
thinking: the ornament is assigned 
its proper place,—it never interferes 
with the usefulness of the discourse. 

There was one speech he made 
early in the present session of par- 
liament from which we are tempted 
to quote one or two passages, and to 
which we would point the reader’s 
attention, as combining, in a small 
compass, most of the beauties and 
graces of Mr. Smythe’s style. It 
was on the subject of Cracow ; and 
many and eloquent as were the 
speeches that were made by even the 
first orators of the day on that ex- 
alted, difficult, and fruitful theme, 
none exceeded in brilliancy, force, 
applicability, and historical interest, 
the brief speech of Mr. Smythe. 

Our quotations will be brief. The 
conduct of Austria and Russia, in the 
final annexation of Cracow, filled Mr. 
VOL, XXXY. NO, CCLX, 
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Smythe with indignation. But more 
especially, having learned to wonder 
at the comprehensive intellect and 
sagacious policy of Metternich, he 
was moved at his share in the trans- 
action :— 


‘« It is surely,” said he, ‘a melancholy 
thought that Prince Metternich, whose 
name for half a century has been a sy- 
nonyme for moderation, whose policy of 
wise adjustment and honourable com- 
promise has been stamped upon our age, 
should, at the sequence of his long and 
illustrious career, have connected him- 
self with so immoderate a plunder, with 
so Cadmzan a conquest, with an acqui- 
sition where the gain was so trivial and 
the loss so immeasurable ; where the gain 
is a geographical atom, and the loss is 
the unsettlement of Europe.” 


In answer to the praise which had 
been bestowed on the policy of Aus- 
tria and Russia, on the strange ground 
that it had been magnanimous, he 
burst out :— 


“ Magnanimous policy! Truly, of the 
two, between the magnanimous policy 
which, I will not say connived at, but, 
at the end of thirty years, permitted 
misery, permitted ruin, permitted those 
results from which the charge of Prince 
Metternich is constructed, and the mercy 
of decision which annihilated Cracow, 
and for which the noble lord (Lord 
George Bentinck) has thanked the three 
powers, I am almost inclined with him 
to prefer the latter. But then, I will say, 
that the two combined,—the magnani- 
mous policy and the mercy of the de- 
cision,—have no parallel in history, not 
even in the example furnished in that 
prince whose precepts, I am afraid, other 
princes have consulted. It is only ina 
fable we can look for a precedent. It is 
the legend of Semiramis, who suckled 
Ninus and then debauched him. The 
three powers suckled Cracow, and then 
debauched it ; and they went further than 
Semiramis, for they destroyed it.” 


This was a bold image, one of a 
class not very usual in these degene- 
rate days of House of Commons ora- 
tory. He attributed the Cracow 
affair to the rupture of the un- 
derstanding between England and 
France. 


« Tf the entente cordiale between the two 
great constitutional countries of the world 
had existed, then the independence of 
Cracow would have been maintained. 
And I believe not the less that the Three 
Powers would have maintained their 
legitimate object—the security of their 
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own territories—but in a different man- 
ner:—Multa fiunt eadem sed aliter. I 
will shortly explain my meaning, The 
art of government at the expense of the 
governed was first taught, if we are to 
believe the ancients, ina stable by a Cen. 
taur ; that is, a cross between a man and 
a horse. The interpretation of the myth 
is this,—that where address cannot be 
employed, force must be applied ; where 
you cannot use your hands, you must 
use your hoofs. Well, sir, if the entente 
cordiale had been in Conc e, 1 believe that 
the three powers would have used their 
hands, instead of using their hoofs.” 


And in urging on Lord Palmer- 
ston the renewal of the entente cor- 
diule, he argued that it was quite as 
necessary against democratic reaction 
in Europe as against Absolutism,— 
a point well put. 

“T would venture,” he said, “ with all 
respect, to press it upon the noble lord 
the member for Tiverton, to renew that 
entente cordiale, and to resume that inti- 
mate alliance. 1 would implore him so 
to do, in the interests of public order and 
European peace, not only in prevention 
of acts such as these, but in prevention 
of that democratic reaction which is 
smouldering wherever there has been or 
is misgovernment ; which flashed forth 
the other day, the whole length of the 
Apennines, from Genoa to Calabria, and 
which may some day blaze forth into 
more serious demonstrations. Dut the 
knowledge of a renewal of friendship 
between the two great constitutional 
powers would be, at any rate, a better 
protest against this untoward event than 
the refusal to pay the interest of the 
Russo-Dutch loan. If the three powers 
in their mimetic immorality have annexed, 
that is no reason why England should 
repudiate.” 

We have said that Mr. Smythe’s 
political life consists in his parliamen- 
tary speeches. Except in an occa- 
sional electioneering harangue, he 
has not otherwise appeared before 
the public. ‘Those speeches have al- 
ready secured for him deservedly a 
high place in the opinion of his con- 
temporaries : 
e <cellence may hereafter be realised it 
is of course impossible to say, so dis- 
appointing, too often, is early genius. 
But unless some strange fatality 
should intervene to blight his powers, 
we should be inclined to predict with 
confidence that he will one day at- 
tainavery high eminence. And this 
we say, not merely because he has 
ynade a few brilliant speeches, A 
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well-trained man, with a fair portion 
of the imaginative faculty, with a 
taste for composition, and a sufficient 
perception of the beauties of style, 
and especially of that terse, antitheti- 
cal style, which is pleasing to a popu- 
lar assembly, by providing short cuts 
to important conclusions without re- 
quiring the labour of reasoning,—any 
man with leisure, thus advantage- 
ously situated, may compose in the 
closet very striking essays on politi- 
cal subjects, well furnished with the 
best quotations, and thickly studded 
with historical illustrations—which 
he may laboriously commit to 
memory, and faithfully repeat in his 
place in parliament. “Every session 
sees a few illustrious orators of this 
order, who, if they do not forget their 
speeches and break down ignomini- 
ously, create a brief excitement and 
sensation. But Mr. Smythe appears 
to have in him something more than 
all this. It is clear that he prepares 
his speeches with great care, and re- 
members them with an accuracy wor- 
thy of an Emerson Tennent. They 
are also full of unusual references, 
unexpected illustrations, and much of 
the paraphernalia of regular scholas- 
tic oratory. But these are not, as 
with some, the whole merits of his 
speeches. They are not adopted for 
mere ornament or display ; they are 
subservient to a higher purpose. 
They are a necessary exercise of the 
functions of a highly cultivated mind, 
which sees things through an histori- 
cal anda classical medium. For men 
like Mr. Smythe, the present is not 
all-sufficient. Their minds are crowd- 
ed with parallels; and they strive to 
draw wisdom, and deduce warnings, 
from a comparison of consequences. 
Mr. Smythe belongs to a class of 
minds which, it is to be hoped, repre- 
sent Young England more faithfully 
than did the club or clique of young 
politicians to whom the caprice of 
party gave that name. It is, let us 
hope, not the deceptive characteristic 
of the growing mind of the country, 
that it is anxious to fling off preju- 
dice—prejudice in favour of the new 
as much as that on behalf of the old; 
and to view human affairs by the 
light of reason, aided by a general 
liberality of sentiment. "Their poli- 
tical views embrace something better 
than expediency, something less than 
faith. They look upon the past as a 
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vast collection of facts—sometimes 
forming invariable precedents—some- 
times embodying awful warnings, 
alike tothe bigot as to the speculative 
philosopher. They enter upon life 
ason an unexplored region,which the 
vast changes in the social aspect of 
society render fit for great experi- 
ments; but they would make those ex- 
periments, not with the rash arro- 
gance of the empiric, but with the 
cautious assured audacity of the sci- 
entific inquirer. They think that 
their contemporaries of the elder ge- 
neration have much to unlearn—that 
many of their fixed ideas have out- 
lived the circumstances which har- 
monised with them, and have become 
worse than useless—that, in fact, pre- 
judice unchallenged constitutes itself 
the apologist of injustice. The de- 
fensive armour wisely adopted at a 
time of danger may, they conceive, be 
safely discarded in a period of secu- 
rity, especially as great precautions, 
where there is no palpable cause for 
fear, are rightly regarded as evidences 
of cowardice. They would wish to see 
the government and all the institu- 
tions of the country in the utmost 
possible harmony with the altered 
conditions of society, believing that 
such harmony is the best possible 
guarantee for stability. The differ- 
ence between them and the expe- 
diency-men is that while the latter 
never see beyond the wants of the 
hour,and never act till they are forced 
on from behind, they would take a 
more prophetic view of the future, 
and by anticipating its dangers ren- 
der the present more secure. Of all 
the young men in parliament who 
have given utterance to such senti- 
ments, who would have established 
a species of enlightened Conservatism, 
as among their opponents there is a 
striving after a philosophical Radical- 
ism, Mr. Smythe seems to be the 
most practical. In politics, he must 
not be confounded with Lord J. 
Manners and Mr. Disraeli. Vora 
short time he acted with them, when, 
with some few others, they eenstitu- 
ted the “Young England” party ; 
but, with the same yearning to na- 
tionalise the refinements derivable 
from aristocratic example, his Liberal- 
ism en the other hand was translated 
into the current language of the peo- 
ple. They were for Protection ; he 
was for Corn Law Repeal. They 
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were the sworn supporters of conti- 
nentalAbsolutism ; he was the warm 
friend, and would be the avenger of 
unhappy Poland. And in European 
eaten he would look on, with an 
indifferent cye, at rival rascalities. 
The speeches of Mr. Smythe refiect 
with much faithfulness these charac- 
teristics of his mind. ‘They are pitch- 
ed in a higher key, and affect a loftier 
tone, than those of any but a select 
few of our parliamentary orators. 
Prepared with the most elaborate 
care, they are frequently very beau- 
tiful models of composition ; and they 
seldom fail to throw a new and origi- 
nal light onthe subject. ‘They please 
the taste, like a perfect sonnet, a fine 
strain of music, a beautiful sculpture. 
It is true, the language is ambitious, 
occasionally unnecessarily recon- 
dite, and often above the average 
comprehension of the auditory ; but 
it is amply borne out by the thoughts, 
by the original views, the unfamiliar 
historical illustrations, the happy pa- 
rallels, for which all literature is ran- 
sacked with a practised memory and a 
well-cultivated mind. Mr. Smythe 
has the faculty of insight. He goes 
directly to the point, seizes at once on 
all the material issues of a question, 
and frames a fine network of opinion 
upon them. He is not contented 
with hackneyed commonplaces ;_ but 
strikes out bold and original views ot 
his own. In his various literary ef- 
forts—which are chiefly of a fugitive 
character—we find the same selection 
of original themes, the same sublima- 
tion of thought. lis book, entitled 
Historic Fancies, though falling far 
short of what it is probable he may 
yet accomplish, contains striking evi- 
dences of clearness of perception and 
graspof mind. Besides some poems, 
which prove that he possesses the 
poetic faculty in no mean degree, and 
some general illustrations of the Ko- 
mance of History, there is a series of 
admirably written sketches of the 
chiefactors in the French revolution. 
They shew that he has well studied 
that greatest phenomenon in the 
world’s history—that he has caught 
the thread in that labyrinth of crime 
~—that strange battle field of vice and 
virtue. The peculiar characters of 
the notorious actors in the scene— 
their circumstances, disposition, and 
all the nice shades of distinction—are 
drawn with great power of observa- 
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tion, and much graphic skill. Mr. 
Smythe is of a free mind. He is not 
afraid to do justice even to criminals. 
He is quite ready at all times, ac- 
cording to the proverb, to give a cer- 
tain infernal potentate his due. His 
opinions on some of the leaders in the 
revolution are not those which have 
hitherto found favour in this coun- 
try. ‘They are at least original and 
well demonstrated, if not always true. 

A person reading one of those 
speeches of Mr. Smythe, on which 
many will consider we have bestowed 
too much praise, but not having seen 
him, would be struck with the con- 
tradiction presented by his physical 
to his mental attributes. He would 
observe in the latter, a vigour the 
most masculine: in the former what 
might almost be called effeminacy. 
His person is slim and graceful, and 
of the middle stature; and the ex- 
pression of the face, while it teems 
with intelligence and amiability, is not 
marked by distinctive traces of that 
mental superiority with which we 
have shewn he is gifted. Even after 
a very close scrutiny of his exterior, 
you would rather expect for him a 
triumph in the drawing-room than 
in the senate. In his case Nature is 
a little late in harmonising the out- 
ward to the inward man. Rarely as 
discrepancy is to be found in her 
work, she must be in this case accused 
of something very like putting an old 
head on young shoulders. But this 
juvenility of appearance enhances the 
interest of Mr. Smythe’s speeches. 

It is quite possible that Mr. Smythe 
may have already arrived at his high- 
est point of performance. At pre- 
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sent, his parliamentary life has been 
but holiday-work. He has made 
some brilliant speeches, with all the 
advantage of preparation and of not 
having been required to speak extem- 
pore. Itremains to be seen, whether 
he will be as effective in the real fight 
as he is skilled and graceful in the 
tourney. There are those who con- 
fidently predict that he will fail when 
he comes to hard blows. Our own 
opinion is sufficiently expressed in the 
foregoing pages. That he should 
have been selected for office by so 
sagacious an observer as Sir Robert 
Peel, is strong prima facie evidence ; 
although, on the other hand, it was 
confidently asserted at the time that 
Sir Robert, on the principle of divide 
et impera, had selected him in order 
to break up the Young England 
party, and at the same time effectu- 
ally annoy Mr. Disraeli. But even 
those who may not be prepared to 
praise him to the extent we have 
done, will at least admit that his 
speeches have exhibited a progressive 
improvement—that they are distin- 
guished, if not by eloquence, certainly 
by unusual combinations of thought 
—and that if, at his present early age 
of twenty-nine, his powers are to 
come to a full stop, or to retrograde, 
some of the most ordinary rules of 
nature must be reversed to his pre- 
judice. What his capabilities for bu- 
siness may be, we cannot say; but 
this much may with truth be asserted, 
that whether or not he makes an use- 
ful official in Downing Street, he is 
at least a very ornamental member of 
the Senate. 


MR. POULETT SCROPE. 


A curious chapter might be writ- 
ten on the manner in which parts 
are allotted to the actors in the 
great drama of life. It might be 
shewn that, although in some rare 
instances, the force of genius has 
fitted the particular individual for 
his share in the scene; yet that, for 
the most part, men are thrown into 
situations in which either their na- 
tural abilities and propensions have 
not full play, or where they are 
forced aside from their true bent and 
wasted in uncongenial agen In 
the great struggle of life, accident 
and opportunity are so often the sole 


pioneers of talent, in the absence of 
better patrons; while, on the other 
hand, fortune, and many other 
agencies of preference, force medi- 
ocrity into positions which it is not 
fitted to fill, yet which it fills by an 
unrighteous right of possession ; that 
a cynical observer might almost be 
tempted to presume it was a part of 
the plan of Providence to produce, 
by this confusion, a perpetual draw- 
back on the too rapid progression 
of the human race, and thus per- 
petually teach, by mortifying ex- 
amples, the inherent fallibility of 
human reason and human powers. 
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There is no sphere of action in 
which we so often find men in wrong 
places as in the House of Commons, 
A seat in the legislature is the na- 
tural object of all ambition which 
takes a political shape. Every Eng- 
lishman has a lurking conviction 
somewhere within him that he is 
especially qualified to govern the 
nation, or at least to make laws for 
his fellow-men. Clubs, after-dinner 
arguments, tavern disputations, each 
and all prove the existence of this 
natural passion for political didactics. 
If we except the lawyers, who enter 
the House with certain solid pro- 
spects of promotion and place, and 
some of those hard-working members 
for borough constituencies, who are 
returned to protect special interests, 
perhaps we might say with truth, 
that there is not one man out of 
ten elected to parliament who does 
not enter the House of Commons 
with his cranium full of the most 
impracticable theories, which, never- 
theless, he vencrates as being the 
best possible remedies for all pos- 
sible evils. It is astonishing how 
soon the great mass of these mem- 
bers find their level. Some subside 
suddenly into silence; their elo- 
quence, if not almost still-born, at 
least strangled at the birth. Others 
soon learn to laugh at their own en- 
thusiasm, and dwindle into men of 
business ; while others develope into 
very respectable and very rancorous 
partizans. But some there are whom 
no experience can teach, no failures 
abash, no ridicule overwhelm. Be- 
cause they will speak, and the House, 
by a sort of enforced courtesy, must 
hear, they vainly imagine that they 
srocure an attentive listening. They 

ave no pity for their fellow-legisla- 
tors, no consideration for the people, 
who, by their consumption of time, 
are deprived of sound legislation. 
They are self-absorbed ; they live in 
a world of imaginary admirers; they 
are utterly obtuse to all external in- 
fluences, unmanageable even by those 
who are allowed to manage better 
men; they must go on til) their na- 
tural foree or momenium is ex- 
hausted, like some locomotive power 
full charged, but deprived of guid- 
ance—or a clock, with works de- 
ranged, that must go on till the 
chain runs down. 

The men of one idea wholly mis- 
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take the true use of a large debating 
assembly like the House of Com- 
mons, as also the true functions of a 
legislator. The House of Commons 
is an intellectual arena for the com- 
parison, a mart for the valuation, of 
facts and experiences. It is not a 
place for the discussion or the ex- 
planation of abstract theories. There, 
the facts precede the theory, not the 
theory the facts. It is only when 
theories, of whatever relative value, 
have acquired out of doors weight 
and force enough to become tangible 
realities in the general estimate of 
statesmen, that they become of suffi- 
cient applicability, and therefore of 
sufficient importance, to be urged on 
the House of Commons. There is, 
indeed, one may say, a sort of repre- 
sentation of theories in that assem- 
bly, but clogged and accompanied by 
practical tests. 

Of course it is not meant to as- 
sume that theories of government, 
or whatever else, are never to be 
broached in the House of Commons : 
that would be ridiculous.  Inci- 
dentally, and on occasions of great 
changes of policy, they become 
the necessary foundation of every 
argument: and even on ordinary oc- 
casions, in the hands of judicious 
men, they are applied with advan- 
tage to the regulation of current 
affairs. But in such cases they are 
made, if not subordinate to, at least 
dependent on, facts and experience ; 
and we often find the most venerated 
and long-cherished schemes of policy 
abandoned by those who most sin- 
cerely believe in them, because some 
stubborn truth, some obstinate sta- 
tistics, stand in their way. No: the 
kind of theorising we deprecate is that 
domineering, obtrusive, unreasoning 
framework of rash speculation, the 
structure of ignorance and self-con- 
ceit, and filled in by vanity, pe- 
dantry, and little knowledge,—that 
self-willed, untutored intellectuality, 
which abhors reality as a mad dog 
hates water,—which shies at the 
sign-posts that indicate the beaten 
tracks,—which backs when it should 
progress, and bolts when it should 
be stationary,—which knows no rein 
or curb,—which has no paces,— 
which makes no steady way when 
moving, and ends, at last, by throw- 
ing its rider; that segregative, un- 
congenial, crude truth, based on dog- 
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matism, and sustained, but rarely, 
even by dry demonstration, which 
is to fact as oil is to water,—and 
which, by holding itself aloof, in- 
tact, refusing to commingle, as wis- 
dom does, even with what it thinks 
to be error, for the sake of example, 
by so much retards the due progress 
of sound knowledge, as it alarms 
men away from what they would 
otherwise naturally cling to, and 
displaces a wise and sound fore- 
sight by a senseless adherence to 
established things. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope is a man of one 
idea. He is one of those to whom no 
experience will teach the value of ab- 
stinence. He is evidently animated 
by a sincere desire to do good. He 
has a passion for reforming the 
world. His objects are in the highest 
degree benevolent, and his views 
liberal. Ile is elevated above class 
interests and prejudices, and desires, 
by all possible means, to raise the 
people in social value. He gives 
labour, indeed industry of every 
kind, its due place in the social scale, 
while he is not unconscious of the 
power of capital and the claims 
which those who have wielded it of 
late years, with such a perfect or- 
ganisation, have upon England as a 
nation, for the vast accessions it has 
made to our wealth. Ile also enter- 
tained from the first enlightened 
views on the subject of Free Trade, 
and he has always been the advocate 
of a comprehensive system of colon- 
isation, as being the duty of govern- 
ments, in order to direct the current 
of emigration. Indeed, not only on 
these subjects, but also on some 
others, he has been in advance of his 
contemporaries, as far as his inten- 
tions have been concerned, and in 
his determination to sacrifice per- 
sonal interests and all the natural 
prepossessions in favour of one’s own 
class, to the general advancement of 
the people and the improvement of 
their condition. He has attempted 
to explain his views, from time to 
time, in publications innumerable. 
He has written pamphlets on all 
kinds of subjects connected with poli- 
tical economy ; he has written on the 
Currency, he has written on the 
Banking System of this country, 
and, above all, on his own great 
hobby—the Poor-laws. Yet it is 
a ‘question whether he has a single 
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follower in the country, whether he 
has ever been able to take that com- 
mand of his subject which would 
make other men’s minds tributary to 
his. Except on the Poor-laws, the 
effect of his writings and speeches is 
rather to produce the impression on 
the mind that he is himself in a state of 
pupilage, and merely repeating, par- 
rot-like, the lessons he has been 
taught. But pupils of the school in 
which his mind has been trained are 
much given, not merely to imitating 
the lessons of their masters, but also 
their dogmatical mode of enforcing 
them. This is the case with Mr. 
Poulett Scrope. If he were the 
founder of a system, instead of its 
follower at a distance, he could not 
propound with a more self-sufficient 
confidence. The most useful of his 
publications is the one which has 
feast pretension. It is a small book, 
published some fourteen years ago, 
and called The Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy. It is a very good 
manual of some of the minor laws 
and objects of that science, and is 
written with sufficient clearness and 
conciseness. More useful still have 
been some publications of Mr. Scrope 
upon geology, especially his Geology 
of Central France. He is a man of 
considerable scientific attainments; is 
a Fellow of the Royal Society and of 
the Geological Society; and, had it 
been his good fortune to devote him- 
self more strictly to such pursuits, it 
is likely that he would have made 
his abilities tell with more effect than 
he has done, either as a writer on the 
subjects we have alluded to, or as a 
speaker in parliament. He is also 
the author of a life of Lord Syden- 
ham, his brother. 

A comparison between the late 
Lord Sydenham and Mr. Poulett 
Scrope will illustrate the character 
of the latter. ‘The objects of Mr. 
Poulett Thomson, when in_ the 
House of Commons, were in many 
respects, identical with those of his 
brother, Mr. Poulett Scrope. He was 
equally imbued with the general prin- 
ciples of political economy, equally 
anxious to apply them, through good 
or evil, to wa he believed would be 
their natural results in the ameliora- 
tion of society. Of the two, the 
elder brother was, if possible, the 
least attractive in parliament. ‘There 
was a mawkishness, a tedious pro- 
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lixity, and a manner of delivery 
which, if not positively disagreeable 
to all, was, at least, unemphatic and 
undignified. He had great natural 
disadvantages to contend against, 
such as would have kept down men 
of less sterling talent. But Mr. Pou- 
lett Thomson came to be chosen by 
Manchester as its representative, and 
to be nominated by the Whigs to 
high state offices, until at last he re- 
ceived that most important office in 
Canada, which required for the ful- 
filment of its duties the highest 
powers of mind. ‘This was the career 
of the one brother. The other, 
with greater natural advantages, 
with wealth and some of the prestige 
of his brother’s success to back him, 
has made no impression whatever to 
his advantage on the public mind, 
while the House of Commons, al- 
though they may respect his motives, 
cannot but regard him as a too fre- 
quent and unmerciful intruder on 
their patience and politeness. The 
difference between the two consists 
in the more practical character of the 
mind of the one, as compared with 
that of the other. Lord Sydenham 
was aman who based all his political 
proceedings upon known facts. 
Whatever his early theories might 
have been, they were always held in 
check by experience; and when, at 
last, he rose to those posts in which 
lofty views became almost a necessary 
part of his daily life, his mind ex- 
panded, by a natural process, to meet 
the new wants of his position. He 
was accepted at once by leading 
statesmen as their intellectual equal, 
and the public were not surprised, 
when his biography came to be pub- 
lished, to find that, even from an 
early period of his life, he had walked 
in the paths that ledto wisdom. Mr. 
Poulett Scrope ran into the other 
extreme, and hence his want of 
weight ; hence the low appreciation 
in which he is held by his contem- 
poraries, who really scarcely do jus- 
tice to either his motives or his 
talents, or give him credit for the 
very large share of information he 
possesses. The House of Commons 
look upon one of his orations, more 
especially on the Poor-laws, with 
scarcely concealed dread. 

Perhaps, the true calibre of gen- 
tlemen like Mr. Poulett Scrope may 
be best ascertained by the manner in 


which they are treated by the leading 
statesmen of the day, whose interest 
it is to foster and encourage indi- 
vidual members to devote themselves 
to practical questions, because, by so 
doing, they increase, from time to 
time, their own strength in the legis- 
lature. Ever ready to acknowledge 
the slightest symptom of real useful- 
ness in persons so situated, they 
would naturally watch for every op- 
portunity of drawing them out and 
identifying them with great public 
questions. But they know their 
men far too well to do any thing of 
the sort. ‘They know that they al- 
most always lack judgment—that 
they never see the boundary between 
pure theory and practicability—that 
they are incorrigible talkers—and, 
above all, that their sincere convic- 
tion of the infallibility of their own 
nostrums renders them so unbending 
in disposition, that they would be al- 
most sure, at some point or other, to 
endanger the cause in which they 
were enlisted. Yet they abound, to 
overflowing, with good intentions ; 
and if mere copiousness of informa- 
tion could give knowledge, they 
would be certainly overpowering au- 
thorities on their pet subjects. An 
amusing illustration of their position 
occurred lately in the debates on the 
Trish Poor-law Bill. Mr. Poulett 
Scrope was, as may be conceived, 
especially busy on the occasion. If 
he had been a man of weight pro- 
portioned to his good intentions and 
self-devotion to the cause of the poor, 
he must at once have taken the po- 
sition of an authority on the ques- 
tion. Nothing could have deprived 
him of it. No jealousy of practical 
statesmen, no sudden outbidding of 
spontaneous philanthropists, could 
have dislodged him from his vantage 
ground. Yet, when the struggle 
comes, he is found occupying quite 
a subordinate station in the debates 
—powerless either to enforce his own 
propositions or obstruct adverse ones. 
And we find Sir Robert Peel, in a 
tone of patronising kindness, giving 
him credit for the very best inten- 
tions, but with all the courteous con- 
tempt of a practical man disregarding 
his suggestions. 

Legislators like Mr. Poulett Scrope 
do a great deal more harm than good. 
There are several of his class in par- 
liament, each of whom has identified 
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himself, for many years, with some 
leading subject of importance, which 
he has, from time to time, obtruded 
upon the House, generally at very 
inconvenient seasons, and often amidst 
— disregard and indifference. 

he ridicule attached to their spe- 
cifics, coupled with their monopoly of 
those subjects, prevents other men, 
of stronger mind and more definite 
purposes, from touching them; and 
the consequence is, that the House of 
Commons often stands falsely con- 
victed in the public mind of a callous 
indifference to questions of the 
highest social importance. These 
gentlemen are never to be convinced 
that an opportune occasion forms a 
large part of the wisdom of any par- 
ticular policy—that what may be 
good in the abstract at all times, is, 
in reference to other considerations, 
at particular junctures, bad. They 
notoriously obtrude the most vital 
questions upon parliament at the 
most inconvenient scasons, placing 
the legislature in the degrading di- 
lemma of having to assent to what is 
ill-timed, or to reject, contemptu- 
ously, that which, at another time, 
they might be disposed to accept. 
Meanwhile, the country is not aware 
of the process, or the reasons for it. 
With thein, the subject reflects some 
of its importance on the proposer— 
they do not know that he has long 
since been weighed and found want- 
ing—that his propositions have 
stamped him, in the opinion of his 
co-legislators, as an impracticable the- 
orist,—and they are led, very natu- 
rally, to condemn the policy which 
scouts his propositions. It is quite 
true that these gentlemen are not 
to be blamed for thus _pertinaci- 
ously pressing particular questions on 
parliament. No one questions their 
good intentions. It is their loose, 
crude, unbusiness-like manner of 
doing it that makes the mischief. The 
same arguments urged by more prac- 
tical men would have their proper 
weight. But these speakers, when 
once they get a bad name, are looked 
upon as mere retailers of twaddle— 
they are not listened to by the House, 
and the newspapers do not think it 
worth their while to report them. 
Their arguments, therefore, fall still- 
born on the public. 

With the best intentions, and the 
most extensive knowledge of the sub- 
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jects he treats of, Mr. Scrope wants 
that vigour and concentration of 
mind which would enable him to 
produce a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on the public mind. As to his 
abilities, there cannot be a doubt. 
Were he less ambitious in his choice 
of subjects and in his mode of treat- 
ing them, he would succeed far better. 
He never succeeds in fixing the pub- 
lic attention, as other men do, upon 
some one strong point of his case, round 
which all the others play subordinate 
parts. In his speeches and writings, 
every part of his scheme seems of 
equal importance with every other 
part; there is no clear plan, no ne- 
cessary subordination of principle 
and detail. He will pour out column 
after column of a daily newspaper, 
in the shape of letters to Lord John 
Russell, for instance, on the Poor- 
laws; yet, when you have at last 
waded through the tedious series, if, 
indeed, you have the courage to do 
so at all, you shall find yourself al- 
most as ignorant of his drift as you 
were before you began. There is 
abundance of fact, of law, floods of 
extracts from parliamentary docu- 
ments and speeches, but no organisa- 
tion. And yet there is a violent at- 
tempt to systematise, a lofty effort 
to construct a theory, but there is no 
harmony between the principles laid 
down and the case laid in support of 
it. There are no nerves in this large 
mass. It has no coherency—no sys- 
tematic action. A strong mind, with 
a tenth part of the facts, and a hun- 
dredth part of the argument, would 
have carried that conviction to the 
reader's mind for which, in those 
long tirades, we look in vain. 

The same faults are to be found in 
Mr. Scrope’s parliamentary speeches, 
although they often abound in in- 
formation, and contain able exposi- 
tions of the general principles of 
political economy, and their bearing 
on the immediate question ; yet, from 
their diffuseness, want of order, and 
a feebleness, they fail to pro- 

uce that impression on the House 
which their intrinsic merits deserve, 
or to convey any other result to the 
audience but a conviction of the very 
good intentions of the speaker, and a 
regret that so much philanthropy 
and so much information should have 
been perverted from a course of use- 
fulness by an infatuated admiration 
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for favourite theories, aided by that 
injurious freedom from censure which 
is one of the consequences of the pos- 
session of wealth. Mr. Scrope’s ge- 
neral demeanour in the House is cal- 
culated to fortify these impressions. 
In his personal appearance he exhi- 
bits many of the characteristics we 
often observe in benevolent enthu- 
siasts. He is utterly devoted to his 
favourite schemes. in the House his 
whole attention is absorbed by them. 
Should any subject be under discus- 
sion which can be tortured into an 
association with them, up jumps Mr. 
Scrope to take advantage of the 
chance, and deliver an harangue. 
When silent, his attitude is that of a 
humble, patient watcher. It seems to 
say,—* You disregard me now; but a 
day will come when I shall put my 
stamp upon your minds.” He appears 
utterly absorbed by his one idea, in- 
different to all externals, as far as the 
legislature is concerned, unless in 
some way they bear upon it. The 
expression of his countenance is stri- 
kingly amiable, but it has not those 
vivacious traits which become com- 
municated to the face where the in- 
dividual is in active relation with 
those around him. The features are 
not strongly marked ; his manner of 
address is unimpressive, as was the 
case with his late brother; and like 
him, also, he speaks in a peculiar 
whining tone —a mere physical de- 
fect, but which conveys to your mind, 
taken together with his general de- 
meanour, the idea of disappoint- 
ment, almost of sadness; and when 
he speaks he seems as if, knowing 
that he did not find favour with the 
House, he were deprecating censure 
or criticism, and supplicating a fa- 
vourable consideration. This may be 
partly the consequence of his re- 
peated failures, as well as of his per- 
sonal peculiarities. But it certainly 
has the effect of still further weaken- 
ing with the House the small amount 
of influence his long devotion to 
benevolent objects has secured for 
him. 

Mr. Serope belongs to a class of 
members who abounded in the 
House while the vain hopes and ex- 
aggerated expectations of the Reform 
fever still held influence over the 
people. They have been gradually 
diminishing in number at each sue- 
cessive election, replaced, from time 
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to time, in different parts of the 
country, by political partisans, or 
more practical reformers. Some few, 
as in the case of Mr. Scrope, hold 
their seats partly by the influence of 
their oul and position, and partly 
because of the respect entertained 
for their motives. But they usually 
represent small boroughs, of that class 
which may almost be termed nomi- 
nation boroughs. It is not likely 
that such men will again, as they 
once did, obtain the suffrages of 
large constituencies. Public opinion, 
too, has set in so steadily in favour 
of social, rather than political re- 
forms, that there is not now the 
same scope for their philanthropic, 
but useless, exertions. Few great 
questions affecting the material com- 
fort of the people are now neglected 
by the leaders of party. It has even 
become, in some respects, a winning 
game, politically speaking, to advo- 
cate such questions. In proportion, 
then, as they are taken up by more 
important and substantial, and above 
all, by more practical men, are they 
taken out of the range of gentlemen 
in the position of Mr. Poulett Scrope. 
They will, no doubt, be disposed to 
console themselves with the belief 
that they, after all, have been the 
real cause of such questions being 
taken up by their more distinguished 
contemporaries. But we must beg to 
differ with them on that point. On 
the contrary, we consider that they 
have very much retarded their ad- 
vancement in the public mird by 
stamping them with impracticability. 
Yet, while thus censuring their waste 
of good legislative material, we must 
again bear witness to the excellence 
of their motives. Nor does it always 
happen, even in the case of Mr. 
Scrope, that these persevering efforts 
are at last without their reward. 
Truly, for their philanthropy and 
perseverance, if for nothing else, they 
deserve sometimes to succeed. Their 
self-imposed position is not an envi- 
able one. Nights will be spent in 
paltry disputes between powerful 
parties upon degrees of concession, 
while minutes are begrudged to sub- 
jects upon which depends much of 
the substantial welfare of the whole 
people. They are driven off from 
hour to hour, till the very last usi- 
ness has been disposed of, and the 
few members who remain in the 
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House are exhausted with excite- 
ment ; when the patient and philan- 
thropic member, who has, perhaps, 
waited through a long night of dis- 
tasteful debating, in the sole hope of 
at last gaining his point, is doomed 
to the mortification of seeing his pro- 
posal again put off by some super- 
cilious Home Secretary or pert un- 
derling, again to undergo, on some 
oiher occasion, a similar crown of 
postponement. It requires no ordi- 
nary self-denial and perseverance to 
induce men thus to endure disap- 
pointment after disappointment. But 
sometimes they get their reward — 
the only reward which, in the sin- 
cerity of their advocacy, they can 
prize. Governments are occasionally 
convinced, though reluctantly, by 
their arguments; or, tired out by 
their importunities, they agree to 
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give a trial to their plans. From 
that hour a change takes place. The 
quondam martyr to his monomania 
becomes for the time a personage of 
importance. The apathetic House 
grows suddenly philanthropic, and 
the promoter of the measure — he 
who, year after year, has toiled, sin- 
gle-handed, in vain, and whom they 
have over and over again voted a 
“hore,” is now inconveniently over- 
whelmed with their stereotyped com- 
piiments. Mr. Serope has not so 
often enjoyed this triumph as some 
of his collaborateurs. He has aimed 
at too high game; but if he shall 
hereafter concentrate his ability and 
his benevolence on some really 
practicable object, we have no doubt 
that he, too, may have the honour 
of contributing his proportion to the 
general sum of legislation. 
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ANECDOTICAL SKETCHES ON THE LIFE, MANNERS, AND ECCENTRICITIES, 
OF THE FRENCH AUTHORS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


Tuere is a greater dissimilarity be- 
tween the character and genius of 
French literature and the English, 
than between the literature of the 
latter and that of other European 
nations. German writings retain 
many points of resemblance to us, 
and so do likewise Italian and Span- 
ish; but the French literature is, in 
all its leading features, a thing quite 
sui generis. A Frenchman's ideas 
must be always palpable—never far 
from the surface. He invariably 
avoids diving deep into the well of 
knowledge; all his representations 
and illustrations must be of the visi- 
ble and rational sort, impressed with 
a lively and vivid conception, and 
must bear the stamp of actual exist- 
ence. It very sonar neppene that a 
French author ever loses himself or his 
readers in the chaos of unintelligible 
speculation. ‘There are thousands of 
absurd books in French, on recon- 
dite or abstract subjects, but their 
absurdity is palpable and undisguised. 
A French fallacy is a tangible thing 
—you have no difficulty in detecting 
it, for it is never invested with the 
specious drapery of refined and ab- 
struse sophistry. ‘The national mind 
of France is quite averse to this mode 
“of shewing the weaker to be the 
stronger reason.” It is essentially 
material in all its phases. The lim- 
pid clearness of the pebbled brook 
runs through the whole of French 
literature. The leading _ princi- 
ples of the sensual philosophy, 
which has taken such deep root in 
the genius of our Gallic neighbours, 
and which was so forcibly and en- 
thusiastically promulgated for fifty 
years prior to their first revolution, 
has incorporated itself with every 
topic of speculation, whether philoso- 
phic dramatic, poetical, or imaginative. 
Every thing is a sensation or im- 
pression ; it must bear this character, 
or it cannot come in contact with the 
national mind. Condillac, the En- 
cyclopedia, and Destut-Tracy, have 
still left visible memorials of their 
powerful pens, and have rendered 
the French intellects almost imper- 
vious to the subtile genius of Ger- 


many, or the forcible and ingenious 
spirit of philosophising which per- 
vades the great mass of British liter- 
ature. 

Now we have often imagined that 
this sensible and material character 
of French literature is strikingly 
portrayed in the writers of the 
country ; the instrument is fashioned 
to the work. Leta French and Eng- 
lish writer, of similar studies, sitdown 
together, and you will soon detect the 
amazing differences in their mental 
constitutions. The Frenchman will 
be all life and vitality — he will hop 
from twig to twig with rapidity and 
cleverness, and skim over the surface 
of an argument or system with a 
dexterity which cannot be surpassed. 
To keep his mind fixed for any 
length of time upon a concatenated 
series of arguments, or causes and ef- 
fects, is impossible. His ardour is too 
great to dwell upon particular parts 
of a subject. THe sums up the evi- 
dence, and delivers his judgment with 
all the confidence and nian of in- 
tuition itself. The Englishman is a 
different personage. He is deeply im- 
pressed with the vital importance of his 
subject. Ie goes slowly and leisurely 
to work, and onall the various parts of 
a system or argument bestows on 
each just that degree of attention 
which is fully commensurate with 
its value. He works out a moral 
problem with singular neatness and 
ease, and all his logical arrange- 
ments bear the impress of a vigor- 
ous and well-regulated mind. Both 
intellects have points of contact, but 
the points of repulsion are vastly 
more numerous. The trains of 
thought in each have run too long 
in their accustomed channels to en- 
able them to amalgamate and har- 
monise freely, And hence it is that 
England and France, even at the 
present moment, great and friendly 
as is the intercourse between them, 
know really so very little of each 
other’s literature. For all visible or 
practicable purposes they might just 
as well be twenty thousand miles 
asunder. 

In perusing works of literature we 
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almost instinctively form to ourselves 
imaginary portraits of their authors. 
We find, from the earliest records of 
time, that every thing appertaining to 
men of genius was invested with pe- 
culiar interest. Every movement 
and action excites curiosity. We 
want to know the manner of living, 
speaking, dressing, general behaviour, 
and address, of every one who has 
gained the enviable celebrity of an 
author. This is the homage which 
matter pays to mind. Some men 
have spoken of this homage as a 
weakness, but it is a wholesome and 
necessary law of the creation, and is 
no mean or inefficient stimulant to 
literary enterprise and fame. 

Having been for some months in 
Paris, and domiciled with a most in- 
telligent friend, I enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of meeting with many of the 
most distinguished authors in that 
renowned city of letters. I had also 
the advantage of seeing them in what 
the French call their déshabillé. The 
constitutional vanity of the French 
writers induces them to make them- 
selves rather scarce to foreigners, in 
order, I presume, to excite curiosity 
more ardently. As many English 
travellers may not, perhaps, have had 
the pleasure of seeing these Parisian 
lions, I have noted down a few of 
my reminiscences, acquired from 
nearly a daily intercourse with them. 
I believe the picture will prove a 
faithful likeness ; for though I can- 
didly confess Iam no great admirer 
of French modern authors, I would 
not wish deliberately to bedaub my 
canvass with too deep or sombre a 
colouring. 

After having been a few days in 
the French metropolis, I expressed a 
wish to my friend to introduce me to 
the society of a few of the most dis- 
tinguished men of letters. I was 
told that the foyer of the Opera was 
the general rendezvous for all the 
literary men of France. We re- 
paired there one evening, and found 
the crowd of savants so great that 
we were puzzled to recognise those 
authors who occupied a conspicuous 
place in public estimation from the 
mass of mediocrity by which they 
were surrounded. 

* Look here,” said my friend ; “do 
you see that little red-faced Falstaff, 
with his dark black eyes? It is De 
Balzac, so well-known to all the 
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French ladies by his satirical no- 
vels.” 

I subsequently learned that the 
first work which gained him cele- 
brity was La Peau de Chagrin, writ- 
ten when he was about forty years 
of age. His earlier works were pub- 
lished under the assumed name of 
Horace de St. Aubin, and when his 
book Eugénie Grandet appeared with 
his real name prefixed, most people 
were ignorant that the author had 
already published twenty volumes. 
His reputation increased so rapidly, 
that an editor, Monsieur Delloge, 
bought the exclusive right of pub- 
lishing his works for fifteen years at 
the rate of 15,000 francs per annum, 
during his life, in addition to 6000 
francs in ready money. 

I shall here relate an anecdote of 
Monsieur de Balzac, illustrative of a 
remarkable trait in his character. He 
entertains avery slender reverence for 
truth. He is very garrulous, and his 
talesareofsuch an improbable and Ba- 
ron Munchausen character, that they 
almost carry with them their own re- 
futation. One Sunday he entered 
the drawing-room of Madame So- 
phie Gay, and declared that, having 
been confined to his room for a fort- 
night, he had gained, by writing, 
during this brief period, 18,000 francs. 
This was merely a piece of foolish 
boasting. At an evening party last 
January, he to'd the whole company 
that he had m«dea present of a white 
horse to his friend Sandeau, for his 
new year’s gift. A few days after- 
wards, Monsieur Sandeau, on being 
complimented on his handsome pre- 
sent, answered that he knew nothing 
at all about it. Notwithstanding 
this flat denial, De Balzac still con- 
tinued to speak of the white horse 
he had bestowed on his friend. One 
evening he walked up to Sandeau, 
and very gravely asked him if he 
were pleased with the horse he had 
sent him. Sandeau, taking the thing 
as a joke, answered that it was a 
most beautiful and interesting ani- 
mal. This declaration gave Balzac 
new courage, and he remained, to all 
appearance, a real convert to the 
truth of his own fabrication. 

He lives in a small house just out 
of Paris. His furniture is princely, 
yet it is said that, when at home, he 
dresses like amonk. When he gives 
a dinner to his friends, his table is 
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covered with splendid plate, and the 
livery of his servants is also magnifi- 
cent. He is of humble origin, but 
you would take him for the descend- 
ant of some ancient and noble family. 
He drinks more coffee than six old 
Frenchwomen. When abroad, he 
carries a large gold-headed cane. 

The next person of distinction I 
happened to be introduced to was 
Alphonse Karr, who is not much 
handsomer than De Balzac. Karr 
was formerly a professor in a college, 
and began his literary career by 
writing articles for a Sunday paper, 
called Figaro. He likes to be con- 
sidered eccentric, and takes the most 
scrupulous care to distinguish him- 
self by every thing that is odd and 
original, to excite public attention. 
Notoriety is to him one of the staple 
articles of existence. Ile used to 
dress in a suit of black velvet for 
winter, and in nankeen fur summer ; 
but though the materials and colours 
of his vestments were very opposite, 
his fashion never varied. His mode 
of living is entirely Turkish. He 
has no chairs in his rooms, only 
cushions ; and sleeps ona sofa with- 
out taking off his body clothes. He 
generally writes lying down on the 
ground — a somewhat singular mode 
of collecting his cogitations. From 
every thing you see and hear of him 
he seems to have adopted the opinion 
of Alcibiades, that any thing is bet- 
ter for an ambitious man than not to 
be spoken of. He has a negro ser- 
vant, whom he dresses in scarlet, and 
sends out to walk with a very fine 
Newfoundland dog, named Frey- 
schiitz, which he introduces into a!! 
his writings as his only faithful 
friend. The dog and the servant add 
mightily to his popular notoriety ; 
for he is, without doubt, the most per- 
fect personification of French literary 
vanity in Paris. The walls of the 
city are covered in all directions with 
his name, for he never publishes 
any thing without puffing it off, 
with all the ingenuity and indefatiga- 
ble pertinacity of a London trades- 
man. ‘Two or three years ago he 
saved a man from drowning, and, 
according to the custom of the Con- 
tinent, a silver medal was given to 
him on the occasion by the govern- 
ment. This memorial he has the 
silly and childish vanity to wear al- 
ways at his button-hole. 
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On my friend and I entering our 
box at the theatre one evening, just 
as the overture of the Huguenots was 
about to commence, we saw Madame 
Dudevant, better known by the 
name of George Sand, leaning on 
the arm of Alfred de Musset, with 
whom she had been travelling for a 
long time in Italy. My friend, who 
knew her very well, approached her, 
and formally introduced me to her. 
After a few words exchanged between 
us, she invited us to take tea with her 
the next evening ; this English eustom 
being now almost generally adopted 
in Paris in all circles which lay any 
claim to fashion. We accepted the 
invitation, and had no reason to re- 
gret fulfilling our promise. I found 
this lady a very agreeable and sensi- 
ble person. I enjoyed, before the 
majority of the company arrived, a 
most interesting téte-d-tcte with her, 
on poetry, history, the belles-lettres, 
and we even skirted the borders of 
speculative philosophy itself. The 
whole evening was delightfully and 
rationally spent. 

Opposite to our box in the thea- 
tre we saw a lady and gentleman, 
whose appearance struck me ver 
forcibly. The lady, from her fair 
complexion and light hair, we took 
to be English. My friend informed 
me that the lady and gentleman were 
Madame E—— de G , and her 
husband, both weil known in the 
literary world; the former by her 
poetry, which at one time was of such 
1igh repute that she was called the 
tenth muse ; the latter, as the founder 
of the cheap press in Paris. I shall 
here relate an anecdote of Madame 
de G——, which proves, in addi- 
tion to many similar ones which I 
shall mention, what very curious no- 
tions many persons who enjoy a 
literary reputation on the Continent 
entertain of the meaning of the epi- 
thet English gentleman. Lord L ; 
« rich nobleman, being in Paris, 
Monsieur and Madame de G 
were introduced to him and to 
Lady L His lordship met these 
two distinguished authors three or 
four times afterwards. After spend- 
ing little more than a fortnight in 
Paris, Lord L—— was just on the 
point of returning to England, when 
one morning, being alone in his 
breakfast-room, a servant entered, 
and inquired if his lordship would 
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receive a lady, who wished most par- 
ticularly to see him, on a matter of 
most vital importance. Lord IL 
desired the servant to shew her in. 
His lordship’s astonishment was 
great on recognising Madame G 

She immediately began to ex- 
plain to him the meaning of her 
abrupt and irregular visit. Her 
husband, she said, had failed in some 
speculation, was a ruined man, and 
his reputation for ever annihilated, 
if this very morning he could not 
find a friend who would lend him 
15002. He had, therefore, sent her 
to implore his lordship’s assistance ; 
and she was sure that a lady could 
never ask the aid of such an accom- 
plished English gentleman in vain. 
All this was accompanied with floods 
of tears, and the gesticulations of 
deep mental anguish. Few men 
can witness the despair of a beautiful 
and plausible woman unmoved. At 
first his lordship was rather em- 
barrassed, and said that he should 
have been happy to assist her, but 
was not prepared to raise 1500. on 
so short a notice. Towever, her 
grief, tears, and engaging manners, 
so deeply interested Lord I , that 
he knew not how to refuse; and he 
wrote her forthwith a check on his 
banker for the amount she desired. 
Madame G received it with 
deep humility, and left him express- 
ing her gratitude in the warmest 
terms. After she was gone, Lord 
L bethought himself that Mon- 
sieur G could just as well 
have come himself to ask such a 
favour; but making due allowance 
for the difference of national feelings 
and customs, he troubled himself no 
more about the affair. He returned 
to England next day, where he 
waited patiently for the time when 
the money was to be repaid. Since 
this time four or five years have 
elapsed, Lord L has visited Paris 
more than once, and has met Mon- 
sieur and Madame de G——, but 
they have never, to this moment, 
uttered one single syllable about the 
1500/., and Lord L is too much 
of a gentleman ever to remind them 
of the obligation. 

But let us return to the French 
authors whom I occasionally met at 
the Opera House. A man rapidly 
gaining celebrity in England is Eu- 
gene Sue, author of The Mysteries of 
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Paris and The Wandering Jew. His 
father was a physician, who had re- 
alised a comfortable independency in 
Paris, and who left his son, our 
author, about twelve or fourteen 
hundred poundsa-year. Young Eu- 
gene Sue studied surgery, and was 
for nearly two years on board a 
-French vessel in the Mediterranean, 
as assistant-surgeop. Ile has now a 
house in Paris, furnished in the most 
tasteful and elegant manner, in the 
style of the Renaissance. It is said 
that the furniture alone cost him 
more than 4000/.—a large sum for a 
Parisian author. Unfortunately, his 
change of circumstances has spoiled 
him. At present, his great ambition 
is to be considered of noble de- 
scent: Nature’s nobility cannot sa- 
tisfy him. What silly and incon- 
sistent vagaries take possession of the 
sons of genius! This perpetual itch- 
ing after the casual and dubious dis- 
tinctions of birth leads him into many 
eccentricities of thinking and conduct. 
One day a lady asked him why he 
went so seldom into general society. 
Lugéne Sue answered, with great ap- 
parent ostentation, that he was so 
much occupied in writing, and also 
that the Duke So-and-so, and the 
Baron So-and-so, always wished bim 
to form one of their select parties. 
“T am,” said the author, “ compelled 
to give up general visiting.” The 
lady, who had been an intimate friend 
of his father’s, replied, “If you give 
up Visiting you do not resemble your 
father, who delighted in paying as 
many visits as he could.” 

Eugene Sue is stout-built, rather 
pale, has long hair, and a_ thick 
beard, cut in the French fashion. 
Amongst other foibles, he is very 
desirous of inducing people to believe 
that he hardly ever eats. When at 
adinner-party, he desires his servant 
to bring him some vegetables, or, 
perchance, only an egg, and a bottle 
of Seltzer water. But those of his 
rivals of a censorious spirit accuse 
him of taking good care to have, 
on such occasions, some roast beef 
and pudding in his own private 
room, and of making a good din- 
ner there before he makes his 
entrée at the general table. Every 
one knows that, before he wrote The 
Mysteries of Paris, he published a 
History of the French Navy, which 
met with very poor success, and en- 
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tailed no small loss on the publisher. 
The work was too serious for a novel, 
and too romantic for a_ history. 
Something rather disagreeable - 
pened to the author a few weeks 
after the publication of this work. 
He received a parcel from Toulon, 
through the Foreign-office, with three 
seals attached. He opened it very 
anxiously, and found a small box 
within, containing a silver medal, on 
which was engraved the following 
inscription in French :—‘“To Mon- 
sieur Eugéne Sue, a token of grati- 
tude from the French Navy.” This 
was engraved in large letters; but un- 
der it, in very small type, were found 
these words :—‘ For the History of 
the French Navy he did not write.” 

I had not been long in Paris until 
I was introduced to Alexandre Du- 
mas; who, hearing I was a foreigner, 
began talking of Brussels, and of the 
many kind and intelligent friends he 
had made there. Ile is a tall man, 
with dark complexion, blue eyes, and 
rather a Moorish face. The Parisian 
press, under the first impulse given 
by Granier de Cassagnac and Victor 
Tlugo, accused him, a few years ago, 
of being very apt to borrow the ma- 
terials for his books of his friends 
and acquaintances, and making them 
his own, by his peculiar manner of 
treating the respective subjects. His 
Thérése was taken from the work of 
Monsieur Souvestre; La Zour de 
Nesle was written by Gaillardet, and 
arranged by Dumas; Angéle belongs 
in a great part to Monsieur Anicit 
Bourgeois ; Richard Darlington, to 
Monsieur Dimaux; Don Juan de 
Marana, to Merimée; and such is 
the literary history of most of his 
other works. 

Monsieur Dumas is the son of the 
republican French general, Alexan- 
dre Dumaz. who, it is reported, was 
thrown into prison by the father of 
the present King of Naples. Al- 
though the author of so man y works, 
which are highly paid for by the 
publisher, Dumas keeps no carriage, 
nor have his servants any livery. 
He is one of that class of men in 
France who have the greatest num- 
ber of what are called friends. Some 
people speak in warm and enthu- 
siastic terms of him, while others 
do quite the contrary. ‘Those who 
seem to know him best, and who 
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in all the different phases of pub- 
lic and private life, say, that he 
is delightful on first acquaintance ; 
but that his head ruling his heart, 
he loses his friends very rapidly. 
One of the most curious fancies of 
Dumas, and some other literary men, 
such as Victor Hugo, Théophile 
Gautier, &c., is to write long articles, 
nay, even volumes, on the manners, 
customs, and character of a people, 
without ever having taken the least 
trouble of personally studying or ex- 
amining them. Whis curious fact has 
often been noticed by French critics 
themselves, when writing on the Jm- 
pression de Voyages of Dumas, and 
Le Rhin of Victor Hugo. These 
works are full of the most curious 
and palpable mistakes, entirely in 
opposition to all historical and moral 
truths. This is carried to such a 
degree, that in the latter work of 
Hugo's there is a beautiful de- 
scription of the funeral pomp of 
Mary of Burgundy, as her body was 
conveyed along the Rhine, on its 
way to Vienna, for interment. Now, 
every one knows that she died and 
was buried at Bruges, where her 
tomb is still admired by all strangers 
who visit that ancient city of Flan- 
ders. This is only one out of the 
many examples we could quote on 
this subject. 

It may, perhaps, be interesting to 
the reader to have some knowledge 
of the commercial value, if I may be 
allowed such an expression, of the 
author of whom I have just spoken. 
The regular sale of his most cele- 
brated works is from four to jive 
thousand copies, in different editions. 
Other authors, like Fréderic Soulie, 
Léon Garlan, Emile Souvestre, Al- 
phonse Karr, Michel Raymond, sell 
from two to three thousand copies 
only. There is a third class of au- 
thors, of whose works there is seldom 
more than twelve hundred or two 
thousand struck off; such as Al- 
phonse Royer, Paul de la Croix, 
&e. 

We shall cast a glance, in the way 
of pecuniary remuneration, to the 
Princes of Literature. First, stands 
Balzac, who, in a commercial point 
of view, has few, if any rivals. He 
is considered by his countrymen as 
the most fertile of all their novel 
writers. It has often been asserted 
that the number of works published 
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by him, having his real or pseudo 
name, such as Horace de St. Aubin, 
Lord R’hone, &c. would be sufficient 
to build a good-sized house of books. 
At the time Monsieur Balzac pub- 
lished his first novel, he had a pri- 
vate printing-press. His manner of 
literary composition is most labori- 
ous. He copiesthe same manuscript 
over seven or eight times, and even 
then he takes great care to have his 
work printed and corrected at his 
own house, and by his own printer, 
before he sends it to the press ; there- 
fore, instead of a manuscript, Balzac 
generally sends his works in printed 
sheets to his editor. If he happen 
by chance to forward his own hand- 
writing, it is found by no means a 
very easy task to decipher. 

In France, the readers of reviews 
and of the daily papers not being of 
the same class of persons as the sub- 
scribers to circulating libraries, a 
species of literary speculation has 
arisen out of this circumstance. 
Balzac, for example, sold for a high 
price to the Revue de Paris a novel 
in separate chapters, which was a 
month afterwards again published in 
volumes; and the second editor had 
no reason to complain that the sale 
had diminished in consequence of the 
previous publication of the work. 
George Sand (or Madame Dudevant, 
one and the same person) and Jules 
Janin generally sell the first edition 
of a work in two volumes for about 
6000 francs (240/.). It isdoubtful if 
they ever raise as much as 8000 francs 
(3207). Those who are acquainted 
with the very expensive manner of 
living of Jules Janin, and have seen 
his houses and carriages, may easily 
imagine that it is not by the sale of 
his novels that he is enabled to live 
in this style. There is not, perhaps, 
another person in all France a 
employs his talents in so many dif- 
ferent ways as he does. Independ- 
ently of the Ffeuilleton which he con- 
stantly writes for the Journal des 
Déhbats, he composes articles in praise 
of every thing concerning the opera ; 
besides his co-operation in a great 
number of papers, reviews, miscel- 
lanies, descriptions of festivals, &c. 
M. Janin also writes a considerable 
number of prefaces, advertisements, 
and introductions to the literar 
works of others, to which he signs his 
name. It was confidently and cur- 
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rently stated that he had received 
1000 frances for a review of a new 
work written by the Marquis de 
Custine. If we suppose that he 
makes as much every week—which 
is far from improbable-—this rate of 
making money by his literary la- 
bours may account very satisfactorily 
for his expensive mode of living. 

We must not, however, imagine 
that there are a great number of 
French authors who can by their pen 
furnish themselves with horses, car- 
riages, and similar luxuries. There 
are, perhaps, not more than eight or 
ten of this description in the whole 
range of the French metropolis. 
Amongst the number we must in- 
clude Scribe, who has inscribed on 
the panels of his carriage the device 
of two pens crossed, with the motto, 
“ Inde Fortuna.” Several other lite- 
rary personages, who enjoy the smiles 
ef Fortune—such as George Sand, 
Alfred de Vigny, &c.—were in easy 
circumstances previous to their com- 
mencement of authorships; ‘and 
therefore they are not, on, this ac- 
count, obliged, like many authors, to 
bring forth at certain periods a 
volume, good or bad, under pain of 
actual starvation. I have been as- 
sured, that the dramatic works of 
Alexandre Dumas brought him about 
1000 francs a month. He gains an- 
other nett thousand monthly for his 
co-operation with the newspaper La 
Presse, to which he contributes two 
or three articlesa-week. His dramas 
have no longer the same success that 
they formerly had; and, in conse- 
quence, he has lately published a 
greater number of historical novels. 
It is no matter whether these be good 
or bad; they sell well, and the au- 
thor’s principal object is to make 
money. The two French authors 
least reprehensible in this respect are 
Victor Hugo and Alfred de Vigny. 
They both consider it worth their 
while to polish a work; and they 
may rest assured that they will be 
amply rewarded by the applause of 
posterity. 

It is a remarkable fact that the 
French press, before the year 1830, 
did not produce the eighth part of 
the works, nor the third part of the 
newspapers, published within the last 
two or three years. Almost all the 
great literary names of the day began 
to be publicly known in 1831 and 
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1832. Soulie, Gorlau, Masson, De 
la Fouche, Karr, Balzac, Sand, &c., 
—all belong to this period. We do 
not mention here those who exclu- 
sively write poetry, such as Barbier, 
Emile Deschamps, Altaroche, Ber- 
trand, &c.; nor the philosophers: 
because in this pee: we only intend 
giving a sketch of the authors of 
what may be termed light literature. 

Owing, probably, to the rapidity 
with which all these writers have 
been accustomed to compose, the de- 
mands for their productions increase 
every day. Their works are gene- 
rally sold before they are written ; 
and, in consequence, some curious 
questions are occasionally brought 
before the legal tribunals. Among 
a number, I shall mention the follow- 
ing case :—An author, little known 
abroad, but who in Paris has the repu- 
tation of being a man of considerable 
knowledge and wit, Monsieur Clau- 
don, took it into his head to write a 
book under the title of Ze Baron 
d’Holbach. An editor or publisher 
agreed to give him 4000 francs for 
the work, which was to form two 
volumes. M. Claudon, finding the 
subject much richer than he at first 
anticipated, could not fully develope 
his plan in two volumes, but wished 
to add a third. The publisher re- 
fused to accept the work in three 
volumes, and insisted upon the au- 
thor keeping strictly to the letter of 
his contract. The case being brought 
before the regular tribunal, M. Clau- 
don was condemned to the verbatim 
fulfilment of his written agreement. 
In consequence of this decision, he 
terminated his work abruptly, and 
Baron d’ Holbach made its appearance 
in two volumes. ‘The editor had 
reason to lament his rashness and 
obstinacy; for a few months after 
the author sold the third volume of 
the work to another person, and it 
was considered very much superior, 
indeed, to the othe: two volumes 
which had preceded it. 

At the present, writing a book has 
_ become a money-making affair. 
This is carried to such a length that, 
as I have already noticed, a writer in 
Paris sells a work before he has com- 
posed a line of it, and only sets to his 
task when the printer is waiting for 
him. Some write the half, or the 
third, or even the quarter of a novel, 
a comedy, or a vaudeville, sell it, and 
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the remainder is made up by some 
other person. Every one has heard 
of the Duchess d’Abrantes, the wife 


of Junot, who died before he could 


secure a fortune to his family; but 
few know that the eldest son, the 
Duke Napoleon d’Abrantes, works 
(this is the proper expression) for the 
Ambigu Comique, and for some other 
Parisian minor theatres, when they 
are in want of new pieces. What a 
deplorable state of literature! Of 
course, poetry is very little sought 
after. With the exception of Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, Auguste Barbier, 
and a few others, nobody in France 
could make any money by a volume 
of poetry. The printer could not 
find purchasers for more than one 
hundred copies! and although no 
more are in general struck off, the 
author is often obliged to give them 
away in order that the whole edition 
should not remain onthe shelves. It 
is, perhaps, from this reason that five 
or six of the best French authors are 
totally unable to put four lines to- 
gether into verse. Balzac does not 
know where or how a verse should 
begin or end. Jules Janin was obliged 
to have recourse to the kindness of 
Auguste Barbier to compose the short 
piece of poetry for him, in his novel 
of L’ Ane mort et la Femme guillotinée. 
Georges Sand, wishing to insert some 
stanzas in one of her last works, had 
them written by Henri de Latouche, 
one of the most gifted but neglected 
poets of France. 1 could add a great 
number of similar examples; but I 
wish to spare some names which have 
preserved in England a reputation 
far beyond their merits, principally 
from their having been often brought 
before the public by some kind friends 
in the French newspapers. 

In general I would advise all Eng- 
lish readers never to form their 
opinions of the merits of French 
authors from the articles inserted in 
the newspapers of that country. 
Some clever writers of clever books 
are seldom mentioned by them; 
whilst the names of others, whose 
works are hardly worth reading, are 
invariably placed before the public 
eye, and extravagantly praised. 
This fact may, in some measure, ac- 
count for the profitable trade of Mon- 
sieur Le Bigna, a name known to few 
out of France. I shall, therefore, 
make a passing remark or two on the 
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man and his calling. Monsieur Le 
Bigna is an honest trader in second- 
hand books, and a sort of undertaker 
of literature. When a publisher 
wishes to get rid of a pile of books, 
which he has no hope of selling, he 
takes them to Monsieur Le Bigna, 
who purchases the whole impression, 
irrespective of the author's name, at 
the fixed price of fifty centimes per 
volume. Some unfortunate writers 
have had the mortification to witness 
the whole impression of some of their 
works disposed of in this manner. 
Monsieur Le Bigna carries on an im- 
portant traffic with the grocers, to- 
bacco-merchants, and the circulating 
libraries in small towns and villages; 
and he also supplies the colonies, and 
receives a premium on exportation. 
One may readily imagine that this 
man is the terror of all aspiring and 
ambitious French authors. Whoever 
is placed on his catalogue, instantly 
falls fifty per cent in commercial 
value, and seventy-five in the esti- 
mation of his literary brethren. 
When a crabbed publisher quarrels 
with a writer, and it so happens that 
the former has still a few volumes 
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of the work of the latter, they are 
revengefully transferred to the 
shelves of Monsieur Bigna, from 
whom they are sure to be eagerly 
repurchased, either by the author or 
his friends, to prevent debasement and 
huiniliation. In order to promote 
his own pecuniary ends, Monsicur 
Bigna sometimes sticks up the name 
of an author's book, in rather a con- 
spicuous manner or spot, in his place 
of business ; and this invariably calls 
forth immediate attention from those 
deeply interested in the matter. 
Another misfortune of a writer is, 
to find a copy of his work on a quai 
or book-stall, in some obscure street, 
particularly if the copy has been a 
presentation one to some kind friend 
or distinguished patron. I remem- 
ber once having purchased the first 
volume of Affaires de Rome, with 
this inscription, “ A Monsieur B. de 
L*** ; Hommage du respect de son 
obeissant serviteur, F. de ciate? 
This volume and the precious auto- 
graph cost me just one franc! What 
is found in this way, in the greatest 
quantity, is poetry—poor poetry ! the 
beggar of the nineteenth century! 
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THE LIFE OF HENRY IV. KING OF FRANCE AND OF NAVARRE.* 


Tuere is no bookselling firm in this 
our publishing realm of London 
which has given better books to the 
world than the Messrs. Boone. The 
History of the War in the Peninsula, 
by Major-General W. F. Napier; 
the Sketches in Spain, by Captain 8. 
E. Cook Widdrington ; the Account 
of the War in Portugal between Don 
Pedro and Don Miguel, by the gal- 
lant Commodore Napier ; the History 
of the German Legion, and the Adven- 
tures of the Rifle Brigade; all attest 
the judicious and the enterprising 
spirit of these excellent publishers. 
To the publication of military his- 
tory, like the great military book- 
sellers of Paris, Anselin and Gaultier- 
Laquione, the Messrs. Boone seem in 
great part to have dedicated them- 
selves; and that they ought to be 
encouraged, both by writers and 
readers, plainly appears from the 
preface of Mr. James. The work at 
present before us, we learn from Mr. 
James, was in the press four years 
ago; but the Lettres Missives of 
Henry IV. having been soon after 
published, under the superintendence 
of M. Berger de Xivrey, Mr. James, 
with the sanction of the liberal book- 
sellers, stopped his work, and, for the 
space of eight-and-forty or fifty 
months, compared the statements 
contained in those letters with what 
he had previously written. In these 
labours of publishing documents elu- 
cidatory of and indispensable to his- 
tory, M. de Xivrey was, of course, 
aided by the wise liberality of the 
French court and cabinet ; and Mr. 
James expresses a manly and a pro- 
per regret that our own government 
has scarcely ever accomplished what 
has been so frequently done in this 
respect by the—shall we say ?—more 
enlightened and certainly more libe- 
ral government of France. 

But though Mr. James has so long 
pondered over his labour, we cannot 
congratulate him on having accom- 
plished it in a perfect or classical— 
nay, not even in a workmanlike man- 
ner. The Life is not, in truth, what the 


name imports, a biography of Henry 
1V. of France,—a noble subject, let 
us say, in passing, in proper hands. 
It is a précis of the history of France, 
ill-arranged and ill-digested, for 
nearly a whole, certainly for more 
than half, a century betore Henry 
IV. ascended the throne; in which 
events are recorded without order 
and without method; in which no 
dates are given on the margin of the 
page; and in which this omission 
becomes greatly aggravated by the 
want of a table of contents, or sum- 
mary of each chapter, and the still 
more grievous want of a general 
index. Nearly the whole of the first 
volume has nothing whatever to do 
with the history of Henry IV. His 
name is scarcely mentioned till the 
105th page. ‘The events there nar- 
rated occurred in 1558, though the 
accession of Henry IV. was in 1589, 
thirty-one years afterwards. It may 
be, and we admit it was, necessary, in 
giving a perfect biography of Henry 
1V., to go back, in some respects, so 
far in the history of the third race as 
the time of Louis XI., who was born 
somewhere about 130 years before 
Ifenry IV. But the glance at 
Louis XI. and the contemporary 
princes—-such as Frederic LIL. of 
Germany, Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, and Edward IV. of England— 
should be light, sketchy, and sug- 
gestive, and be rendered subsidiary 
to the purposes of the main biogra- 
phical work. ‘The reigns of Charles 
VUI. and Louis XII. might each be 
disposed of in a few sentences; and 
though the reign of Francis I., with 
the contemporary princes, Leo X., 
Charles V., Emmanuel the Great, 
and Henry VIII. of England, might 
demand a little more amplification, 
stili a skilful and succinct writer 
(such for instance, as Macaulay), 
would, in a few pages, present a 
tableau, bringing the whole party 
well out in his canvass, with interest- 
ing groups, composed of Ariosto, 
Copernicus, Erasmus, Ferdinando 
Cortez, Guicciardini, Martin Luther, 
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Machiavel, Sir Thomas More, Car- 
dinal Ximenes, and our own oa 
The reign of Henry II. need chiefly 
be dwelt upon for the sake of Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, “ feemine vasti animi 
et superbi luxus,” to use the words of 
Thuanus and Diana of Poitiers ; and 
then we come to the reign of Charles 
1X., in which the wars between the 
Huguenots and the Catholics would 
give the biographer the opportunity 
of first regularly introducing the 
house of Navarre to the reader. 
The progress of the first, second, and 
third ciyil wars would bring on the 
carpet the father and mother of 
Henry, as well as the young prince of 
Bearn himself; and then the transi- 
tion would be speedy and natural to 
the reign of Henry III., the imme- 
diate predecessor of Mr. James's hero. 
But Mr. James has not followed this 
natural plan. Tempted by the evil 
example of Lord Brougham in the 
Life of Voltaire, and in other works 
of biography and history, he has 
indistinctly jumbled together events, 
persons, reigns, and circumstances, in 
a maze of confusion, very difficult to 
understand, and almost impossible to 
unravel. We have said the subject 
is an admirable one, if properly 
treated. The period is one of the 
most eventful and stirring in French 
history. The revolution of manners 
—the progress of the human mind 
and of civilisation—the first appear- 
ance of Protestantism—the rage of 
religious persecution—the constancy 
and firmness of the persecuted—the 
anarchy and corruption—the long 
and bloody contests of the League— 
the struggles between factions and 
families—the vices of monarchs and 
courtiers, all afford matter for salient 
remark and expatiation. It is im- 
possible, we should think, than an 
epoch so fertile in factions and in- 
trigues, in violence and civil war, can 
want distinctness, variety, and co- 
lour. Yet notwithstanding the ability 
and ambition of some among the 
leaders, and the eminently French 
character of the whole contest, we 
feel that the subject does generall 

want life and colour in Mr. James's 
pages. It is not till page 286 in the 
first volume that any interesting par- 
ticulars are given of the hero, and 
scarcely a portion of his life is touched 
on before page 150. Mr. James is 
unsparing and bitter in his remarks 
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on the want of chronology in the 
French historians, and more par- 
ticularly in Anquetil. Now though 
Anquetil is a cold and frequently a 
tedious writer, wanting spirit, elo- 
quence, and variety, yet he is gene- 
rally correct, and his Esprit de la 
Ligue and even his Histoire de France 
will be consulted, when this attempt 
at a biography of Henry IV. has 
long been forgotten. All Anquetil’s 
historical works bear in the margin 
a particular reference tothe year,and 
often to the month and very day on 
which the events happened ; whereas 
Mr. James's labours in this respect, as 
well as in others, fall very short of 
those he would impugn. D’Aubigné, 
Castelnau, Le Laboureur, La Popli- 
niére, Cayet, Péréfixe, ‘Tavannes, all 
fall under the novelist’s lash ; yet the 
Histoire Universelle of D’ Aubigné, 
from 1550 to 1601, is a work equally 
remarkable for the boldness of its 
views and the originality of its opin- 
ions, and its appearance drew down 
on the author—a fact of which Mr. 
James appears to be ignorant—an 
arrét of the parliament of Paris, 
which condemned the book to the 
flames and its author to the scaffold. 
No man was more loved or more 
esteemed by his master than this same 
D’ Aubigné, and no one rendered him 
more important services. As to Cas- 
telnau, who was not only a good officer 
but a good negotiator, his memoirs 
are written with great simplicity ; 
and the comments of Le Laboureur, 
who was a most learned and laborious 
man, and who speaks his mind out 
openly, are most valuable. La Pop- 
liniére, it must be confessed, is not 
always exact in his facts, and his 
work, like some modern attempts, is 
prolix, languid, and confused; but 
then there is a vast quantity of learn- 
ing, even though the erudition some- 
times degenerates into the dullest and 
most wearisome pedantry. What, 
however, can induce Mr. James to 
fall foul of Péréfixe, the bishop of 
Rhodez, and tutor of Louis XIV., 
who composed his life of Henry IV. 
expressly for the instruction and 
edification of the royal grandson of 
the good king ?— 
* Ce diable a quatre, 
Qui avait le triple talent, 

De boireet de battre et d’étre vert galant.” 
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douin Péréfixe, in addition to the 
merit of extreme brevity, is remark- 
able for a naiveté and simplicity of 
style, and obtained, at the period of 
its appearance, a success which pos- 
terity has fully confirmed. It is the 
first history of Henry IV. which we 
read ourselves when just entering 
our teens, and so vivid was the im- 
pression then produced, that nine 
years afterwards, in visiting one of 
the battle-fields of the good king, we 
remembered the description given of 
it by old Péréfixe. Tavannes’ 
Memoirs, we freely admit, have been 
spoiled by his son, who has rendered 
them diffusive and tiresome. But 
what, we ask, is the use of this de- 
reciating criticism on the part of 
Mr. James? It should be his at- 
tempt to construct a good biography 
from such materials as are extant, 
and this he has unquestionably failed 
in doing. Many of the inaccuracies 
which he seeks to fasten on his pre- 
decessors are of the most trifling 
nature, and quite -.n immaterial issue, 
as the lawyers would say. Not 
content with levelling his shafts on 
chroniclers and historians, Mr. James 
falls foul of the most delightful 
painter of manners of his day, of that 
Brantoéme, who being gentilhomme de 
la chambre of two kings, Charles TX. 
and Henry III., and chamberlain of 
M. d’Alencon, displays, in all he has 
written, the spirit and manners of his 
time. As that learned and able critic, 
M. de Barante, says, his recitals are 
an animated tableau vivant of his age. 
His curiosity and his unquiet and 
restless chatacter led him into every 
species of affair, either as witness or 
actor; and though you are not to 
expect from him profound observa- 
tions or critical remarks, yet you 
may always expect to find reflected in 
his pages the general colour and 
complexion of the time, mixed up 
with a pleasant, laughable, and gas- 
conading vanity. Though criticising 
and questioning his statements on 
more than one occasion, Mr. James 
totally omits to tell us that to him 
Marguerite de Valois, the wife of 
Henry IV., addresses her works, and 
that he is supposed, on better evi- 
dence than is always procurable in 
such cases, to have largely partici- 
pated in the largesses and bounties 
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which that princess bestowed on her 
flatterers, for he was one of those who 
called her Déese, Vénus, and Uranie. 
Of Anquetil’s prejudice against the 
Huguenots, so often referred to by 
Mr. James, there can be no question ; 
and such prejudices were in him par- 
donable, if not proper, for he was a 
Roman Catholic priest and prior of 
the Abbey of De la Roé in Anjou. 
But Mr. James's prejudices against 
the Roman Catholics are as strong 
and as confirmed, and are the less 
defensible, as we ought to expect a 
more candid and impartial tone from 
a gentleman who has had the benefit 
of having lived more in the world, 
and in an age more tolerant and 
enlightened. While speaking of 
Huguenots, we may as well remark 
that Mr. James's attempt at a defini- 
tion of the word, in his first volume, 
page 196, from a gate of Tours and a 
small piece of money, is eminently 
unsatisfactory,— 

There are various accounts of the 
origin of this word. Some derive it 
from John Huss, as fe guenons de 
Hus—the apes of Hus ; others from 
Hugh Capet, the Huguenots defend- 
ing the right of his descendants to 
the crown against the house of Guise, 
who pretended to be descended from 
Charlemagne. There are some who 
deduce it from the Sacramentarian, 
who taught the same doctrine as 
Calvin, in the reign of Charles IV. 
Others derive it from the harangue 
of a German, who being taken and 
interrogated by the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine concerning the conspiracy of 
Amboise, — short in his ha- 
rangue, which began with these 
words,— Hue nus venimus—We are 
come hither; and the courtiers, not 
understanding Latin, said to one an- 
other, “ These fellows are from Hue 
nos.” Pasquier* relates, that the 
ecmmon people at Tours were per- 
suaded that a hobgoblin, or night 
spirit, called Hugo, ran about the 
town at night ; and as the Reformed 
assembled in the night to perform 
their devotions, from thence they 
were called Huguenots to the Pére 
Daniel. Others affirm it was owing 
to their meeting near the gate called 
Hugon. Others, in fine, and among 
the rest M. Voltaire, derive it from 
the Eidgnossen of Geneva. There 
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had been two parties for some time in 
that city ; one of the Protestants, and 
the other of the Roman Catholic. 
‘The former were called Engots, from 
the German word Eidgnossen—allied 
by oath, and at length triumphed 
over the latter. Hence the French 
Protestants, who were before styled 
Lutherans, began to be distinguished 
by the name of Egnots, which by 
corruption was changed into that of 
Huguenots. 

Though Pasquier, Ménage, Ver- 
dier, and others, differ as to the 
etymology of Huguenot, yet there 
is no doubt as to the precise pe- 
riod at which it began to be used ; 
for the Jesuit Father Daniel, and 
the great body of French historians, 
agree that it was during the con- 
spiracy of Amboise it was first ap- 
plied. As Mr. James dwells at such 
length on the contests between the 
parties, one would think he might 
have accurately informed himself 
on these particulars as to the origin 
of the word. 

To return, however, to the sut ‘ct 
of Mr. James's history. Henry IV. of 
France and or Navarre was the son o° 
Anthony of Bourbon, duke of Ven. 
déme, and of Jeanne d’Albret, and 
he was born at Pau, on the 13th 
January, 1553. His mother, though 
Mr. James is silent on this subject, 
had, previous to his birth, had two 
sons, both of whom died in their 
early infancy. The people of Bearn 
grieved at this for the sake of both 
parents, and also because they feared 
it might affect their own independ- 
ence. Jeanne proved, however, a 
third time pregnant ; and the faithful 
Bearnais implored Henry d’Albret 
to recall his daughter from Nérac, 
where she was living, to Pau, where 
he had himself fixed his residence. 
To Pau Jeanne returned accordingly ; 
and at the request of the old King 


of Navarre she sang, in ‘he pains of 


labour, that couplet in the Bearnais 
language, still sung in the gaves and 
mountain fastnesses of Bearn :— 


‘** Noustre Dame deii cap deii poun 
Adjutat-me a d’aquest-hore.” 


“Our Lady of the Bridge succour me 
in this hour.”’ 


In the second couplet of this an- 
cient canticle or hymn, a fervent 
wish is expressed that the child may 
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be a boy; and this may have been, 
and doubtless was, the reason why 
Henry d’Albret, who held the belief 
of his country, and clung to its an- 
cient customs and traditions, wished 
that his daughter should sing this 
couplet, and not, as Mr. James states, 
that he feared the baby might be a 
pouting anda puny child. The old 
man rubbed the lips of the new-born 
infant with a clove of garlic, and 
gave him some drops of the strong 
and heady wine of Jurancon, a vintage 
resembling fine, old, generous, un- 
adulterated port, out of his own 
golden cup, placed in the shell 
of a tortoise, which is still shewn at 
Pau, and which we have more than 
once seen with our own cyes. Henry 
was carried to church to be baptised, 
and then placed in the hands of a 
simple countrywoman who was cho- 
sen for his nurse. His early youth 
was spent amid his native hills and 
mountains, whose summits he climbed 
with the most hardy and venture- 
some of the Bearnais. His gay hu- 
mour and natural kindness of dispo- 
sition made him many friends. He 
was brought up in the principles of 
the Reformed Faith, which his father 
and mother had both embraced ; but 
Ilenry exhibited at no period of his 
career the ardent and somewhat fa- 
natical opinions on religion of his 
mother. In 1561 this princess car- 
ried him to Paris, where he was 
entered of the College of Navarre. 
Ife had for preceptor La Gaucherie, 
a zealous Calvinist and learned man, 
of austere manners. The death of 
Antony of Bourbon gave to his son, 
who had been first called Prince of 
Viane, then Duke of Beaumont, then 
Prince of Navarre, the title of King 
of Navarre. It was scarcely more than 
an empty title, however, for the 
prince possessed but a part of La- 
bourd, the sovereignty of Bearn, and 
the cornties of .Bigorre, Armagnac, 
and Foix. A powerful seigneur, or 
lord, Henry might have been called ; 
but it was a prostitution of the term 
to call such small fiefs a kingdom, or 
their possessor a king. The little lord- 
ships of Henry, small as they were, 
were divided between rival and con- 
tending faiths. His mother Jeanne 
conceived the project of uniting her 
forces to those of Condé, to increase 
the Protestant interest. But the 
court of France ,taking umbrage at 
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this design, the queen-mother sent 
La Mothe Feénélon to Nérac to 
change her purpose. At an my 
age Henry left Nérac to form himself 
to the art of war under Admiral 
Coligny. He soon exhibited a mar- 
tial genius, remarking on the faults 
committed at Loudun, Jarnac, and 
Moncontour. Two years after the 
treaty of 1570, which placed the 
Protestants in a better position, 
Jeanne and her son arrived at Paris. 
The marriage of Henry with Mar- 
garet of Valois, sister of Charles IX. 
had been for some time proposed. 
It was celebrated with great pomp a 
little while after the death of his 
mother, and just before the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 

The massacre is described in the 
following vivid manner by Mr. 
James ; and the extract may be taken 
as a favourable specimen of his bet- 
ter style, for there are many shades 
of style in this his most unequal 
hook :— 


“By this time the tiger spirit of a 
Parisian mob was let loose ; the streets 
were filled with armed multitudes eager 
for blood ; the marked houses ofthe Pro- 
testants were broken open; the unhappy 
inhabitants, starting from their beds at 
the sound of the demon-like shouts which 
were rising around them, were murdered 
without resistance ; neither age nor sex 
was spared—the unoffending child, the 
defenceless woman, and the impotent old 
man were slaughtered without mercy ; 
virtue, and learning, and wisdom, proved 
no safeguard, and all the fierce passions 
of our depraved nature, uuchained in the 
horrible anarchy, sated themselves with 
crimes too fearful to be told. Catholics 
murdered Catholics, the heir slew the 
long-lived possessor, the adulterer de- 
spatched the husband of his paramour, 
the enemy murdered his foe in his bed, 
and all who did not bear the mark of 
Popery were slaughtered without ques- 
tion; while the chiefs of this dreadful 
conspiracy ran through the streets at the 
head of their armed followers, exclaiming, 
* Kill! kill ’ * More blood! more blood !’ 
cried Tavannes ; ‘ bleeding is as good in 
summer as in spring!’ Horrible jests 
were thus mingled with the shouts and 
cries of the murderers, and the groans 
and screams of their victims; and still 
the bells of the churches tolled aloud, 
proclaiming, in the infernal language of 
persecution,‘ More blood! more blood!’ 
From the windows, from the doors, were 
cast forth the corpses of the murdered 
Protestants; and the gutters of Paris, in 
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the month of August, literally flowed 
with the blood of many of the noblest 
and most virtuous men of France.” 


The young Ienry is now brought 
violently before Charles [X., who 
peremptorily orders him to attend the 
mass. The events are well and suc- 
cinctly described by Mr. James, ho 
justly and happily portrays the easy 
and indifferent disposition of the 
monarch in matters of religion :— 


* The expectations entertained by 
Charles IX. and his politic mother, re- 
garding the results of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s day, were frustrated, 
and the more zealous Catholics were 
equally disappointed by the events which 
followed. 

“* Rebellion was by no means crushed 
by this sanguinary execution ; and though 
fear might produce apparent converts, 
persecution, with its invariable efforts, 
strengthened and augmented the suffer- 
ing party. When the time allowed to 
the goung King of Navarre and the 
Prince de Condé for consideration and 
instruction had expired, they were sum- 
moned to the presence of the king, and 
once more commanded to abjure the 
Protestant faith. Henry yielded with 
little resistance, but his cousin shewed a 
firmer spirit; and though the furious 
monarch, who had already butchered so 
many of his noblest subjects, exclaimed 
with passionate imprecations,—‘ Death, 
the Bastille, or the Mass!’ he still 
struggled for freedom of belief, till a 
Protestant minister, who had himself 
given up his religion under the influence 
of terror, was brought to satisfy the con- 
science of Condé, when the scruples of 
the prince were at length overcome, but 
not without hesitation and regret. 

“The greater fucility displayed by 
the King of Navarre is not unworthy of 
more particular notice, as it first brings 
to light a trait of his character, which, 
though not to be admired, is visible 
throughout his life ; and one of the histo. 
rians of the time remarks, that he shewed 
more of the easy and indifferent disposition 
of his father on religious points, than 
the stern and uncomprom‘sing miad of 
his mother. All her talents he possessed, 
all her decision and determination in 
worldly concerns, but his religious con- 
victions were never so strong, and in 
him the severity of her character was 
tempered with a degree of mildness 
which she seldom evinced.” 


The situation of the King of Na- 
varre at the court of France is also 
well portrayed ; but as the passage is 
too long to extract, we cannot within 
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the prescribed limits of a short ac- 
count lay it before our readers. 

The wily Catherine de Medicis, 
with a view to prevent Henry from 
joining the discontented, had pro- 
mised him the lieutenant-generalcy 
of the kingdom ; but seeing that he 
was deceived and duped by this artful 
woman, he withdrew, or rather es- 
caped from the court, retracted his 
abjuration of Protestantism, and re- 
entered his mother-Church. The 
court now perceiving the discon- 
tented party united to the Reformed 
or Calvinistic—and here we freely 
admit Mr. James well describes the 
position of the Huguenots and Ca- 
tholics— endeavoured to avert the 
effects of the coming storm. 

A pacification advantageous to the 
Iiuguenots was the result. This 
treaty was signed the 14th May, 
1576. The King of Navarre returned 
immediately to Nérac. But soon 
after hostilities broke out afresh, and 
the Agenais and Gascony became the 
theatres of a sanguinary warfare, in 
which Henry was not always suc- 
cessful. On the history of his retreat 
from Marmande, and the affair of 
Eause, we have not space to enter, 
but one memorable event of 1577 

~v not be passed over. The States 
ascembled that year at Blois, sent a 
deputation to Henry, os him 
to embrace the Catholic religion. 
This proposition was rejected; and 
the enemies of Henry were now 
fast —s Nérac. They 
were, however, every where en- 
countered by the King of Navarre, 
who in each engagement exposed 
himself as the meanest among his 
soldiers. So fierce was the strife 
between the parties, that the journe 
of the queen-mother, even though 
a by Margaret, the con- 
sort of Henry, had not the effect of 
entirely suspending hostilities. Mar- 
garet and her husband never agreed ; 
and the want of heirs in the elder 
branch not being supplied by the 
Queen of Navarre, the breach be- 
tween them was widened. Notwith- 
standing the efforts made for peace, 
the war continued. Figeac fell into 
the hands of the Catholics ; but on the 
other hand the bravery and military 
talents of Henry shed a lustre on 
the field of Cahors. The king, soon 
after the fall of this city, rendered 
himself master of Monségur. But 
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it was on the field of Coutras that 
Henry shone out to the greatest ad- 
vantage ; and as the account of this 
battle presents a fair specimen of 
Mr. James’s style we extract it, 
— somewhat diffuse in the de- 
tails :— 


“The Papist force presented nothing 
bat shining arims, gold, and waving 
scarfs ; while that of the Protestants of- 
fered a front of rusty iron, stained buff 
coats, and tattered banners ; but the 
youth and freshness of the one was well 
compensated by the veteran hardihood 
of the other, gained in a thousand fields, 
and strengthened by the habit of strife 
and endurance.—A different spirit, too, 
animated each force, and each com. 
mander. Joyeuse, vain, presumptuous, 
and inexperienced, looked upon his vic- 
tory as certain ; and he is said, with the 
cold-blooded ferocity of his religion and 
party, to have given orders that no quar- 
ter should be granted even to the King 
of Navarre himself. On the night before 
the battle he exclaimed, ‘We hold the 
enemy between two rivers; he cannot 
now escape us.’ The same presumption 
reigned throughout his troops; and it 
was scarcely possible to keep up any- 
thing like discipline amongst them, the 
officers, almost as much without experi- 
ence as the men, having but little au- 
thority over them, so that much time was 
lost in taking up their position.—The 
King of Navarre, on the contrary, though 
full of confidence, knew well that no- 
thing must be neglected to insure suc. 
cess ; and every measure was taken to 
give his inferior force the advantage of 
position and preparation. The Protest- 
ants felt, too, that the battle was for life 
or death ; that their fortunes, their homes, 
their families, their religion, were all 
staked on the issue of the approaching 
strife. Rivalries and jealousies had ex- 
isted among them, but they were all for- 
gotten in the hour of danger and of bat- 
tle ; the troops were obedient to officers 
on whose judgment they had full reli- 
ance, and all looked to the great general 
who commanded them, with the memory 
of the successes he had obtained, the 
enterprises he had executed, aud the 
great achievements he had performed 
with the smallest and most insignificant 
means.—The conduct and demeanour of 
Henry himself was well calculated to 
raise the hopes and expectations of 
his army. Calm cheerfulness appeared 
upon his countenance, and all his words 
and movements were full of confidence 
but not presumption. As he sat gazing 
upon the brilliant battalions of the enemy 
while they deployed before him, some 
one called his attention to the splendour 
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of their arms: but Henry -eplied, with 
a gay smile, ‘ We shall have the better 
aim when the fight begins.’ And as soon 
as he found that the commencemen: of 
the battle was approaching, he addressed 
the gentlemen who surrounded him in a 
tone which wel! expressed the feelings 
of a generous and beneficent prince, 
mingled with those of a gallant and de- 
termined soldier, He spoke in touching 
language of the evils of war; he la- 
mented almost with tears the siate to 
which France had been reduced by civil 
contentions ; he called on all who beard 
him to witness what efforts he had made 
to avoid the recourse to arms, which had 
been forced upon him; and solemnly 
declaring that he only drew the sword in 
defence of his rights and religion, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Let them perish who are the 
authors of this war; and may the blood 
shed this day rest upon them alone !’ 
Then turning to the Prince de Condé 
and the Count de Soissons he added, in 
a gayer tone: ‘To you I shall say no- 
thing, but that you are of the house of 
Bourbon; and, please God ! I will shew 
you this day, that I am your elder,’*__ 
Another act, however, which he per- 
formed immediately before the battle, 
tended still more to secure the love and 
confidence of his troops. The famous 
Du Plessis Mornay advanced to the 
king’s side, and boldly reminded him 
that he had deeply injured a respectable 
citizen of Rochelle by seducing his 
daughter, and that God could not be ex- 
pected to favour the arms of one who 
left such an offence unrepaired. The 
king at once dismounted from his horse, 
and in the face of the whole army avowed 
his sincere grief for what he had done ; 
called upon all to witness that he pub- 
licly asked pardon of the family he had 
injured ; and promised to repair, as far 
as possible, the fault he had committed. 
The troops were then called to prayers by 
the ministers, Chandieu and D’Amours ; 
and each man fell upon his knees in the 
rauks, asking the God of victories for 
protection and success.—At the sight of 
the kneeling host of his enemies, Joyeuse 
exclaimed, ‘ The King of Navarre is 
frightened ; look—he kneels!’ But La- 
vardin, who was standing behind him, 
replied, ‘ Do not fancy such a thing, sir; 
these men only do so when they are re- 
solved to conquer or die.’t+—The Roman 
Catholic infantry now advanced to gain 
possession of the ditch which defended 


the wood ; but, just at that moment, the 
artillery of the Huguenots opened its 
fire upon the adverse line, from the high 
ground ou which Henry had placed it ; 
and nothing could exceed the execution 
which the three cannon did amongst the 
ranks of Joyeuse. Every shot, we are 
assured by Sully, swept down twelve, 
fifteen, and sometimes twenty-five men : 
while the guns of the duke could not ke 
sufficiently elevated to carry the balls 
amongst the Protestants, and spent their 
force in a sandy hill. An effort was then 
made to remove the artillery of the 
Leaguers, but with little effect ; and the 
battle becoming fierce between the er- 
quebusiers of the two parties for pos- 
session of the little wood, Lavardin 
charged at the head of a body of five 
hundred horse, under his own cornet, 
and that of a Captain Mercure. The 

were met by the light-horse of La Tri- 
mouille and Arambure; but so severe 
was the shock, that the Protestant ca- 
valry in that part of the field gave way, 
and was driven in confusion back upon 
Coutras. The squadron of Turenne was 
also broken by the charge of Monsieur 
de Montigni. Mercure forced his way 
into the town itself; and the Catholics, 
seeing the centre of the enemy in disarray, 
imagined the battle won, and began to 
shout ‘ Victory.’ Turenne and La Tri- 
mouille, however, rallied behind the corps 
of Lavardin, and, with what men they 
could collect, joined the division of the 
Prince de Condé. At the same moment, 
a body of 450 Protestant arquebusiers, 
which had been detached on the left to 
hold in check a part of the Catholic force, 
hearing the Leaguers’ cries of triumph, 
suddenly abandoned the defensive, drove 
back the enemy, and on one of their 
commanders exclaiming, ‘ Let us die in 
the midst of that battalion!’ they rushed 
upon the regiments in front, and, dis- 
charging their pieces almost within arm’s 
length of their adversaries, took to the 
sword, and routed all who opposed them. 
The battle was now going on upon both 
wings, the centre of the Huguenots 
broken, but the advantage turning to the 
side of their infantry ; while the three 
strong squadrons of cavalry under the 
Bourbon princes remained unmoved, 
ready to meet the advancing forces of 
Soyeuse, and the artillery thundered from 
the heights. The duke’s cavalry was 
formed in line, and Aubigné seems to 
suppose that, from the position which 


* “ There are various accounts given of the king’s address to his soldiers, by Le 
Grain, Pierre Matthieu, and others; but as I find the above expressions generally at- 
tributed to him by the best authorities, I am inclined to believe that they must, at all 
events, render the substance of his address.” 

t “ The words are given variously by different authors, but the substance of the 


duke’s observations is the same in all.” 
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Joyeuse occupied, he could not see the 
exact disposition of the troops of Na- 
varre; but the horse of the Protestant 
army was formed in squadrons, and from 
the high ground on which the king him- 
self was placed, the whole field was dis- 
cernible. ‘The news was quickly carried 
to the Roman Catholic commander that 
Lavardin had routed Turenne and Tri- 
mouille ; and advancing before his own 
guard, covered with armour of silver and 
enamel, he ordered the whole line to 
charge, ‘a3 if to victory rather than bat- 
tle.’ His immensely superior cavalry 
then came forward at full speed, with 
the banderols of their Jances shading the 
ground ; but, as they reached the top ofa 
little elevation which ran across the field, 
some confusion took place when they 
found that three bodies of cavalry were 
before them instead of one. Their line, 
too, was in disorder, from the length of 
way they had galloped, and the eagerness 
of some to get before the rest; so that 
much disarray was apparent in their ranks 
before they came near the forces of the 
Protestants. Heory, on his part, as soon 
as he saw them in motion, prepared to 
meet them; and exclaiming aloud, ‘My 
companions, we fight for the glory of 
God, for honour, and our lives! To 
safety and to victory, the road is before 
us! On, in the name of God, for whom 
we draw the sword!’ He took his 
helmet, covered with white plumes, and 
put his lance in the rest. Some of his 
friends now sought to place themselves 
before him, in order to break the shock of 
the enemy; but he would not permit 
them so to do, saying, ‘ To your places— 
to your places; donothideme. I would 
be seen!’ and led on his squadrons to 
meet Joyeuse. At first they advanced at 
a walk, then at a quick trot, and then the 
arquebusie:is, whom Henry had placed 
beside each body of men-at-arms, having 
fired at twenty yards’ distance, so as to 
shake the first rank of the enemy, the 
Bourbon princes and their veteran sol- 
diers, clad in grey iron, swept the glit- 
tering host of Joyeuse before them, like 
the wind driving the dust. The only 
troop of the Huguenot cavalry that wa- 
vered was that of the Count de Soissons ; 
but it was speedily rallied by Fabas, and 
all were soon engaged. ‘he horses of 
the Protestants, neither tired by a long 
march, nor panting with the exertion ofa 
charge of nearly half-a-mile, met those of 
the Catholics fresh and vigorous; but 
stili the nobles of the royalist army 
shewed all the courage for which French 
gentlemen have ever been renowned. 
Though broken and routed, they fought 
in small parties to the last. The Prince 
de Condé was thrown to the ground, and 
his horse killed, by St. Luc, the governor 
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of Brouage, who, seeing his own host 
defeated, took the moment of this success 
to surrender to the prince. The charger 
of Turenne was also slain ; and the white 
plumes and plain iron armour of Henry of 
Navarre were seen wherever the fight 
was most fierce. In the crisis of the 
battle he was engaged hand to hand with 
two of the enemy at once, but one of his 
opponents having been killed by a Pro- 
testant officerwho came up, Henry seized 
the other, named Chateau-renard, ex- 
claiming, with the gay tone which did 
not even then abandon him, ‘ Yield, Phi- 
listine, yield!’ The Protestant arque- 
busiers were now making great progress 
on either wing, and the rout of the cavalry 
soon decided the fate of the Catholic in. 
fantry. The Iluguenot foot took up the 
cry of ‘La Motte!’ in memory of tie 
cruel butchery of Joyeuse at that town ; 
and little quarter was given to the regi- 
ment of Picardy, which was opposed to 
those corps who had suffered most se- 
verely in the cold-blooded slaughter that 
there took place. Joyeuse himself was 
killed, as well as his brother ; but whether 
after surrender, as some have said, or in 
a gallant effort to win renown even in 
death, as others have asserted, cannot be 
clearly ascertained. The rout of the Ca. 
tholic forces, however, was complete, 
when a small body of 200 lances, in com- 
pact order, was seen advancing behind 
the fugitives ; and one of the Protestant 
officers remarked to Henry of Navarre, 
that it must be the head of Matignon’s 
army. ‘* Well, my friends,’ cried the 
king, with an unconcerned air, ‘ this 
will be what was never before seen: two 
battles in the same day.’ But this small 
corps soon took flight with the rest, 
and the pursuit was carried on for three 
hours, during which a great number of 
the infantry were slain, 1t was remarked, 
on the contrary, that almost all the ca- 
valry who fell, sold their lives dearly on 
the field of battle. All the principal 
officers of the army of Joyeuse were 
killed, with the exception of Lavardin 
and Mercure, who made their escape to- 
wards the close of the day; and there 
was scarcely a noble family in France 
that had not to reckon one of its members 
amongst the dead. The prisoners were 
equally numerous, and equally distin- 
guished. Of the slain, 400 were gen- 
tlemen of rank; and 3000 foot fell in 
the fight or the pursuit. The number of 
prisoners is not given, but it was very 
large; so that not more than one-fourth 
part of the brilliant army of Joyeuse 
escaped from the field of Coutras. The 
successful issue of this battle is entirely 
attributable to the dispositions of the 
King of Navarre, The position chosen 
for the whole army, which gave so much 
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advantage to his arquebusiers, the situa- 
tion in which he placed his artillery, and 
the formation of bis cavalry in squadrons 
rather than in line, as was then custom. 
ary, as well as the union of a small body 
of arquebusiers with each troop of horse, 
compensated fully for the inferiority of his 
numbers ; and the gallantry and determina- 
tion of himself and his soldiers, as well 
as some want of discipline amongst the 
ranks of Joyeuse, effected the rest. The 
King of Navarre himself, during the space 
of an hour, which was all the time that 
the battle actually occupied, was con- 
tinually engaged hand to hand with the 
soldiers of the enemy, killing several with 
his own arm, without receiving the 
slightest wound, though his armour was 
covered with blows ; and, at one period, 
while grasping a Roman Catholic officer 
with one hand, he shot with a pistol 
another assailant who came to the rescue 
of his prisoner. Nevertheless, he did 
not follow the enemy far in person; but 
after having carried on the pursuit for a 
quarter of a league, he returned to the 
field of battle, and joined in a solemn 
act of thanksgiving, which was performed 
by the Protestant ministers on the scene 
of this great victory. He then retired to 
the Chateau of Coutras, to which be 
caused the bodies of Joyeuse and his 
brother to be carried, and there gave 
orders for burying the dead and taking 
care of the wounded. In the hour of 
victory he shewed the same moderation 
which has distinguished all great men 
before and since, and which is, in fact, 
the strongest, perhaps the only proof of 
real greatness. He expressed no feeling 
of triumph as standard after standard, 
taken from the enemy, was brought into 
the hall where he sat at supper; and 
neither harshness nor exultation gave an 
additional bitterness to the cup of capti- 
vity, as one noble prisoner after another 
was presented to him by their captors. 
Amongst the rest, his former tutor, Sau- 
trai, who had abandoned him in the hour 
of adversity, and had shewed himself one 
of his bitterest enemies for some years, 
was now brought before him ; but Henry, 
as ifto mark particularly his readiness to 
forgive all personal injuries, ordered him 
to he set free without ransom, contrary 
to the urgent remonstrances of several of 
his friends. It was at this time that, in 
the midst of fifty-six standards of the 
enemies’ infantry, and twenty-two ban- 
ners of the horse, and at the end of the 
first pitched battle that had ever been 
gained by the French Protestants, some 
one asked him what terms of peace he 
would now demand after so glorious a 
victory. ‘ The same as before,’ replied 
the king ; and the next day he sent off one 
of his officers to solicit peace at the hands 
of Henry III.” 
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The battle of Coutras was not so 
productive in results to Henry as 
might have been expected. The 
German auxiliaries marching to suc- 
cour the Protestants, were destroyed 
by the Duke of Guise, who now be- 
came the real head of the Catholic 
party 

We do not, however, find that Mr. 
James in any way alludes to the 
noble letter written by the King of 
Navarre, from the field of Coutras, 
to Henry III., dated October 1587, 
and beginning,—“ Sire, mon scig- 
neur et frére; remerciés Dieu, j'ai 
battu vos ennemis et votre armee.” 
We know not whether a copy of 
this letter appears in the collection 
of M. de Xivrey, but the original is 
preserved in the archives of Navarre 
at Pau. The death of Catherine de 
Medicis took place at Blois, the year 
following the battle of Coutras. In 
her last hours she advised her son 
to be reconciled to the King of Na- 
varre. ‘he character of this remark- 
able woman is thus summed up by 
Mr. James :— 


“ She was tall, well-formed, and grace. 
ful, with a countenance full of intelli- 
gence and variety. Her powers of en. 
during fatigue were great, and she de- 
lighted in exercise carried even to excess, 
Fond of pleasures, and restrained by no 
moral principles, she sought enjoyment 
without scruple, and only covered her 
licentiousness with a thin veil of grace 
and wit. From her native country she 
brought to France a taste for the fine arts 
and the elegancies of hfe; but amongst 
the small courts of Italy she had received 
that education in a cunning and deceitful 
policy which affected, in a lamentable 
manner, the whole course of her career. 
Shrewd, penetrating, and dexterous, she 
displayed neither great scope of intellect 
nor profundity of thought. She was al- 
ways ready to seize and to employ the 
best means of overcoming existing diffi- 
culties or obtaining an immediate object ; 
but the operations of her mind were al- 
ways confined within a narrow limit, and 
extended themselves unwillingly tothings 
future or remote. ‘The chief character- 
istic of her mind was levity, which tends 
to every sort of vice in private individuals, 
and to all shades of crime in princes : to 
it is to be attributed her disregard of moral 
restraint, and her indifference to human 
suffering, the narrowness of her political 
views, the frequent changes of her plans, 
her insincerity towards her friends, even 
when they were serving her zealously, 
and her levity towards her enemies when- 
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ever the struggle with them was abso- 
lutely over. She could feel nothing 
deeply,—neither love nor hate, remorse 
nor shame, compassion nor rage. When 
she slew, it was as much to deliver herself 
from a difficulty as when she flattered 
and seduced ; and it was her habitual 
inaptitude to receive any strong impres- 
sion, rather than an inherent narrowness 
of intellect, which appears to have pre- 
vented her from forming any general plan 
of action or conceiving any vast design. 
Her chief passion would seem to have 
been ambition, but even that was greatly 
affected by circumstances ; and we may 
reasonably doubt, notwithstanding the 
criminal means which she employed to 
retain power, whether it was very violent 
within her: for the existence of strong 
passions less frequently produces great 
excesses than the want of just principles. 
Passion injures the moral sense but in 
few points ; levity of character extin- 
guishes it altogether.” 


The treaty of Plessis les Tours re- 
conciled the two monarchs, and their 
army advanced to Paris. On the 
morning of the Ist August, however, 
the monarch, Henry III., was mor- 
tally wounded by an assassin, and 
he died on the 3rd August, 1589, 
two days aftewards. "The right 
of Henry IV. to the crown of 
France was now incontestible; nor 
was it contested, for he descended in 
aright line from Louis IX., father 
of Robert, count of Clermont. But 
these rights, however indubitable, 
were vitiated, if not altogether an- 
nulled, in the minds of zealous Ca- 
tholics by the excommunication ful- 
minated against Henry by the Pope, 
and by his open profession of Calvin- 
ism. The League recognised as king, 
under the name of Charles X., the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, uncle of Henry 
IV. 

Henry, therefore, raised the siege 
of Paris and entered Normandy, for- 
tifying Dieppe, where he made his 
stand. Mayenne, at the head of 
30,000 men, marched to attack him 
at Arques. The king, though com- 
manding but 3000 men, was victori- 
ous on the 22d September, 1589. 
On the 14th March of the following 
year (1590), the battle of Ivry opened 
the road to the capital. Paris was 
again besieged, but not even a hor- 
rible famine could induce the capital 
to surrender. The approach of the 
Duke of Parma induced Henry to 
raise the siege a second time. The 
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siege of Rouen followed. The in- 
habitants distinguished themselves 
by an obstinate resistance; but they 
were relieved, as Paris had been be- 
fore, by the Duke of Parma. Henry 
now began to waver in his faith ; and 
thinking that God is not less honoured 
in the Roman than in the Reformed 
Church, and that we may obtain sal- 
vation in the one as well as in the 
other, the monarch made a solemn 
abjuration at St. Dénis on the 25th 
July, 1593. The people, Leaguers, 
and all who had hitherto refused to 
acknowledge his power in consequence 
of the religion which he professed, 
now only saw in him their figitionate 
monarch. Brissac, governor of Paris, 
opened to him the gates of that city ; 
Mayenne made peace with him in 
good faith; the governors of pro- 
vinces speedily sent in their submis- 
sion, and all the great towns of the 
kingdom acknowledged his sovereign 
sway. The king had now no other 
enemies than the Spaniards, whom 
he afterwards, within little more than 
a year, vanquished at Fontaine Fran- 
gaise, in 1595. 

“ Nothing,” says Mr. James, “ would 
make the monarch embrace a religion 
which he despised.” Had he added, 
nothing but a desire to put an end to 
civil war and to secure religious peace, 
he had been probably nearer the 
truth. The observations of the bio- 
grapher on this part of the question 
are, however, distinguished by can- 
dour and good sense, and we feel a 
pleasure in copying them :— 


“It would be tedious and vain,” says 
Mr. James, “‘ to recapitulate all that has 
been said regarding the conversion of the 
king ; some have asserted that Henry 
treated the subject with levity, saying, 
that Paris was well worth a mass ; others 
have declared that Gabrielle d’Estrées 
had a great share in the conversion of 
Henry; and Aubigné, with his usual 
malevolence, has done all that he could 
to throw an air of ridicule and insin- 
cerity over the whole proceeding. But 
almost all those who knew Henry well 
have declared that his conversion was 
sincere, and appeal to the whole course 
of his after-life as a proof of the assertion. 
It is probable that the monarch, always 
indifferent to forms and ceremonies, 
thought the change, in a religious point 
of view, of much less importance than it 
appe: ated to the eyes of the more zealous 
of either religion ; but the respect which 
he paid throughout his whole life to the 
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rites of the Roman Catholic Church, even 
in points where his vices and weaknesses 
were concerned, gives strong proofs of 
his sincerity. We know that he even 
separated himself for a time from her 
he loved best, when about to perform 
some extraordinary act of devotion ; and, 
indeed, he seems not only to have em- 
braced the doctrines, but also some of 
the superstitions of the Roman Church. 
A careful examination of all his acts 
tbroughout the rest of his life, can hardly 
fail to impress the mind with a belief 
that his conversion was sincere ; and the 
character of the monarch was so strongly 
opposed to fraud and deceit of any kind, 
that there is every reason to conclude in 
the remarkable words of Sully, that ‘a 
prince who had never cheated men, was 
very far removed from the design of 
cheating God.’” 


The remaining events of Henry’s 
reign are speedily sketched. In 1594, 
nearly all France had submitted to 
the sceptre of the victorious king. 
In 1595, war was declared against 
Spain. In 1596 and 1597 the war 
continued ; but, by the peace of Ver- 
vins in 1598, one of the most glori- 
ous ever concluded by France, it was 
agreed between the belligerents that 
all the F'rench towns should be given 
up by the Spaniards. A month pre- 
viously to this Henry proclaimed 
the famous Edict of Nantes, granting 
to the Protestants the free exercise of 
their religion, and eligibility to all em- 
ployments in judicature and finance.* 
The parliament made many remon- 
strances, and registered the edict 
with much difficulty ; but the speech 
of the king persuaded them to do 
what was right and proper. “ Je 
suis roi berger,” said Henry, “ qui 
ne veut répandre le sang de mes 
brebis, mais les rassembler avec dou~ 
ceur.” 

Henry was now free to occupy 
himself with internal reforms. Bearn 
and Lower Navarre, the duchy of Al- 
bret, the counties of Astorac, Armag- 
nac, Lille, Bigorre, and Foix, were 
added to the French crown. The 
notables of the kingdom were sum- 
moned at Rouen. The discourse of 
the Xing of Bearn, now King of 
France, was eoually simple and satis- 
factory :— 

“Si je faisais gloire de passer pour 
un excellent orateur,” says the king, 
“jaurais apporté ici plus de belles 
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paroles que de bonne yolonté. Mais 
mon ambition tend a quelque chose 
plus haut que de bien parler. J’as- 
pire au glorieux titre de libérateur 
de la France.” 

Administrative reforms followed 
these promises of the king; and the 
monarch shewed, that not only could 
he conquer but govern a kingdom. 
Privileges were abridged, useless 
places abolished, and taxation dimi- 
nished. Useless and unnecessary 
troops were dismissed, order and eco- 
nomy were introduced into the finan- 
ces of the state; the debt, which was 
enormous, was paid off, and a con- 
siderable reserve or surplus revenue 
created. By the kindly and forbear- 
ing example of the monarch, the 
zealots of both religions were taught 
tolivein peace. Science, arts, letters, 
as well as agriculture and commerce, 
were protected and encouraged. 
Roads were planned and cut, canals 
excavated, and edifices of beauty and 
utility erected in the capital. Not 
merely did Henry cause France to 
prosper within her own frontier, but 

e contributed te render her name 
respe:ted abroad and at home. He 
became the mediator among rival 
powers, and the defender of the in- 
jured and the oppressed. On these 
important points, however, Mr. James 
does not dwell. 

In 1599, having obtained a divorce 
from Marguerite de Valois, Henry 
married, in his forty-seventh year, 
Mary of Medicis, then aged twenty- 
four, by whom he had five children. 
But neither the approach of age nor 
his second marriage to a young wife 
of just half tis age, could restrain 
the inexcusable gallantries of the 
monarch. He became in his old age 
éperdument épris of the Princess of 

ondé, demain of the Connétable 
Montmorenci. ‘This was, without 
doubt, the weakest side of his charac- 
ter; and the number of his mistresses, 
including la belle Gabrielle, the Mar- 
chioness of Verneuil, the Countess of 
Moret, and numerous others, attest 
that his amours were as fickle and 
inconstant as they were unlawful in 
a moral point of view, and injurious 
in an historical, to his fair fame. 
But something must be pardoned to 
the exquisite sensibility, to the too 
yiclding «nd too susceptible heart, of 
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the author of that well-known, tender, 
and melancholy romance, Charmante 
Gabrielle, of which both the words 
and the music are attributed to 
Ilenry IV. Some allowance must 
also be made for a man brought up 
in the corrupt court of Catherine de 
Medicis; transferred thence to the 
voluptuous court of Nérac ; and who, 
finally, passed a great portion of his 
life in the licentious society of armies 
andcamps. These considerations and 
excuses find no place in the colour- 
less pages of Mr. James. As little 
does he dwell on the gay and gaillard 
humour of the good king. There 
was a racy shrewdness and a com- 
monsense in all he said that savoured 
more of the country and the farm- 
house than of the court or the capi- 
tal ; and to this day popular tradition 
has transmitted to us, and will trans- 
mit to our descendants, his happiest 
sallies. ‘The homely wish that every 
peasant might find a fowl in his pot 
on Sunday, is recorded by the most 
eloquent of British writers, Burke, 
and is known to the most illiterate 
peasant in Gascony or Bearn. This 
alone is a species of immortality. 
Henry, so full of pith and point in 
all he said, was pitiless towards prigs 
and speakers of long speeches. In 
one of his journeys the mayor of 
a small town commenced his speech 
thus :— 

“ Most powerful, most clement, 
and most victorious king re 

“ Add, And most wearied king,” 
said the monarch, thus cutting the 
discourse short. 

The mayor of another small town 
came to deliver an address to the 
king as he was sitting down to table. 

“Sire,” said he, “ Agesilaus, king 
of Lacedemonia x 

* Ventre Saint Gris!” said Henry ; 
“T’ve heard tell of that same Agesi- 
laus, but he Aad dined. Let us do 
the same !” 

These, and a hundred other sayings 
of the monarch, are neither recorded 
nor alluded to in Mr. James's bio- 
graphy. Yet there can be no doubt 
that the lively repartees, the shrewd 
and sensible remarks, the terse and 
ingenious turns, and the sincere and 
straightforward speeches and sallies 
of this great and good man, had a 
prompt and durable effect on the 
taste, art, and literature of the time. 

Much of the clearness and precision 
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of the French language is due to 
Henry 1V. The men of his court 
and cabinet were nearly all tinged 
with literature, and some of them 
were literary in an eminent degree. 
The Duke of Bouillon and the Se- 
cretary Villeroi have written their 
memoirs in a pure style ; and the Pre- 
sident Jeannin,so much employed by 
Henry, has left us a preface to an 
intended life of the monarch, written 
in a noble and an elevated spirit. On 
this subject Mr. James is silent ; and 
he scarcely mentions the name of 
Du Plessis Mornay, and chiefly quotes 
Sully for the purpose of vituperating 
him. Malhieu, one of the earliest 
libellers of the king, who afterwards 
atoned for his detraction, he some- 
times profitably cites; but never 
Duhaellan or Faucher, and rarely 
Thuanus d’Ossat or Duperron. Mr. 
James omits to allude to the love of 
the monarch for letters, or the liberal 
arts, or the protection and encourage- 
ment he ever extended to literary men. 
He does not, as he ought to, state that 
Henry considerably increased the 
royal library, presented it with many 
rare MSS., pensioned the illustrious 
Causabon, and made strenuous efforts 
to induce Grotius to visit his court. 
He called the professors of the col- 
lege of France his readers ; and when 
they came to complain to the monarch 
that their salaries had not been paid, 
“T had rather,” says the king, “ that 
my own expenses should be curtailed, 
and that my table should be dimi- 
nished, than that my readers should 
go unpaid.” 

These are unpardonable omissions, 
and we might multiply such did our 
space permit. We trust they may 
be supplied if'a second edition of the 
work be called for; and that Mr. 
James may see the necessity of re- 
casting his plan, rearranging his ma- 
terials, and giving his work a more 
distinct, individual, anecdotical, and 
biographical character. That there 
are good and valuable parts in the 
work we are far from denying, but 
the narrative is unskilfully managed, 
and a great deal of the two first 
volumes equire to be abridged and 
rewritten. 

It is lamentable to think that one 
of the best kings of France, who had 
survived twenty conspiracies and at- 
tempts on his life, and who had passed 
scathlessso often in battle, should have 
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fallen at length by the hands of the 
assassin ; but the ways of Providence 
are inscrutable. On the 14th May, 
1610, the great and good king was 
assassinated at the corner of the Rue 
de la Féronneré by Francis Ravail- 
lac, a native of Angouléme. He was 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age, 
and the twenty-first of his reign : *— 


“ Thus died,” says Mr. James, “‘ Henry 
1V. of France, one of the greatest, and 
certainly one of the most beloved, kings 
of France, on whom contemporaries be- 
stowed the title of the Great; but who 
was known to his people, and is ever 
mentioned in history, by the name of 
Henri Quatre, a term connected in the 
mind of every Frenchman with the ideas 
of goodness, benevolence, and courage. 
After having had to fight for his throne 
against the fierce opposition of fanata- 
cism ; after having to contend with the 
arms and the intrigues of the Catholic 
world ; after having to struggle with the 
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hatred of a great part of his people, ex- 
cited by the wild declamations of preach. 
ers and demagogues, and with the cold- 
ness and indifference of almost all the 
rest,—he bad succeeded not only in ob- 
taining the crown, to which he was en- 
titled—not only in vanquishing his ene- 
mies in the field, in subduing his rebel- 
lious subjects, in repulsing his foreign 
foes, and overcoming the prejudices of 
his people,—but in gaining their devoted 
love, the esteem of all his allies, and the 
reverence of those opposed to him.”’ 


We had intended to compare the 
life and reign of this frank-hearted 
sovereign with the life and reign ofhis 
more artificial grandson ; but a com- 
parison of this kind, involving a 
criticism of Miss Pardoe’s work, 
would extend this article to an un- 
reasonable length, and we reserve a 
consideration of the Life and Times 
of Louis XI¥’. for our June Num- 
ber. 





* It isa curious circumstance, but nevertheless true, though not alluded to by 
Mr. James, that there are letters patent of King Henry II., signed on the very same 
day and the very same month fifty-six years before, i.e. the 14th of May, 1554, which 
direct that the Rue de Ja Féronneré should be enlarged and widened, so as to facili- 
tate the passage of the king from the chateau of the Louvre en sa maison de Les 
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‘* Repeat their names ; 1’ll shew.” —Snakspeaner. 


“ Wuar’s in a name?” says the 
thoughtless Juliet. “Give a dog a 
bad name,” answers the proyerb, “ and 
see whether there’s nothing in it!” 
The poor Duke of Clarence, whose 
name was George, was (at least, so 
the story goes) clapped into durance, 
because it had been prophesied that 
King Edward’s heirs should be dis- 
inherited by a G,—a capital error, 
seeing that Glo’ster, and not George, 
proved to be the disinheritor. The 
mere accident of having a certain 
name has often done more for a man 
than the design which, in the first 
instance, led to its adoption. “ Every 
godfather can give a name ;” but it 
is not every godfather who can give 
a silver spoon with it. The “ pur- 
chase of a commodity of good names ” 
was all that Falstaff deemed neces- 
sary to the propitiation of good for- 
tune. Nay, in one instance, his 
name did him welcome service ; for, 
from whatever cause, it at once 
claimed the submission of the rebel 
Colville of the Dale, and won for his 
captor the honour which the latter 
might have been loath to achieve by 
any more active exercise of his prowess. 
That a pre-acquired celebrity musi 
invest a name, we admit; the only 
question is, Whether the original 
owner must continue exclusively to 
wear it? Could the fat knight have 
thrust himself into the vestments of 
a thin admiral, he might have kept 
out of harm’s way, and, in the name 
of Horatio Nelson, won the battle of 
Trafalgar. 

Every one knows Mr. Shandy’s 
opinion, that, “in respect to the 
choice and imposition of Christian 
names, a great deal more depended 
than what superficial minds were 
capable of conceiving ;” and that 
“ there was a strange kind of magic 
bias, which good or bad names,” as 
he called them, “irresistibly im- 
pressed upon our characters and con- 
duct.” “ How many Casars and 
Pompeys,” he would say, “ by mere 
inspiration of their names, have been 
rendered worthy of them! And 
how many,” he would add, “are there 
who might have done exceedingly 


well in the world, had not their cha- 
racters and spirits been totally de- 
pressed, and NuicopEmusep into 
nothing !” 

Anticipating that the same per- 
plexity which beset Mr. Shandy, in 
regard to the choice of a name for his 
son, ay disturb others who have not 
so much leisure to think upon this 
important matter, we have taken in- 
finite pains to get out a schedule of 
names, more or less distinguished by 
the men who bore them; so that ata 
glance the doubting parent may see 
the amount and character of the 
celebrity which attaches to each, and, 
by a more timely decision than poor 
Mr. Shandy practised, insure himself 
against the blunder committed by 
Susanna, who allowed the revered 
name of Trismecistus to resolve 
itself into Tristram. 

Before, howeyer, we anatomise 
each name (in respect to the amount 
and quality of the philosophy, poetry, 
science, art, common sense, eccen- 
tricity, apathy, feeling, and good or 
bad fortune connected with it), let us 
look at the matter as it stands affected 
by numerical relation; i.e. as it gives 
evidence to the relative degree of 
favour in which names (either with 
or without reason) have been hitherto 
held. One man may think the name 
most distinguished by frequency of 
adoption only vulgarised thereby; 
while another will regard that fre- 
quency as a proof of its worthiness. 
Some will, perhaps, be especially 
moved to consider as peculiarly eli- 
gible any names which do not appear 
in our list atall. We are acquainted 
with several aspirants to family dis- 
tinction, who, strictly avoiding all 
the ordinary Christian names, have 
designated their beloved sons merely 
by supposed ancestral surnames, and 
their daughters by the names of such 
Christian virtues as they hope may 
stand influential as godmothers. We 
desire to aid the purposes of all. 

He who deems the rarity of 4 
name’s adoption a point in its favour, 
will find that the pre-eminently 
“happy few” are as follows: viz. 
Abraham, Algernon, Augustus, Jo- 
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nathan, Josiah, Martin, Nathaniel, 
Ralph, Reginald, and Tobias. 

For every one man, who bears 
either of the foregoing names, there 
are two bearing the following: viz. 
Albert, Alfred, Andrew, Arthur, 
Benjamin, Frederic, Godfrey, Law- 
rence, Oliver, and Roger. 

Of the sd class, in numerical 
ascent, we have three to each name: 
Adam, Alexander, Christopher, Dan- 
iel, Geoffry, Guy, Horatio, Hugh, 
Tsaac, Jeremy. 

Of the 4th class, we have four to 
each name: Matthew, Michael, Wal- 
ter. 

Of the 5th class, there are five to 
each name: Antony and Lewis. 

Of the 6th class, we have six to 
each name: David and Nicholas. 

Of the 7th class, there are seven : 
Edmund. 

Of the 8th class we have eight: 
Philip. 

Of the 9th class, there are nine: 
Joseph and Peter. 

Of the 10th class, we have ten: 
Francis, Robert, Samuel, and Henry. 

Of the 11th class, there are twelve : 
Edward. 

Of the 12th class, we have thirteen : 
Charles and Richard. 

Of the 13th class, there are twenty- 
four : George. 

Of the 14th class, we have thirty- 
one: Thomas. 

Of the 15th class, there are fifty- 
eight : William and John. 

He who deems the frequency of a 
name’s adoption a point in its favour, 
will see that William and John are 
supremely distinguished by their nu- 
merical strength; that ‘Thomas and 
George are by no means wanting in 
favour ; and that, after these, there 
is a gradual and regular declension 
from the “ baker’s dozen” to nothing ; 
i.e. to names whose bearers have 
done nothing to warrant their in- 
sertion in this our schedule of Na- 
ture’s nobility. 

But we will now take all those 
names which are “familiar in our 
mouths as household words,” and 
test them by the acknowledged ce- 
lebrity hide their holders have con- 
ferred upon them; and, that we may 
avoid all semblance of prejudice or 
favour, we will take them alpha- 
betically. If any of our readers 
should have certain pet heroes of 
their own, whom, through negli- 
VOL, XXXV, NO, CCIX. 
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gence or oo culpable) igno- 
rance, we have omitted to enrol in 
our lists, they will, of course, as the 
saying is, “add this to that,” and de- 
cide for themselves on the result. It 
may happen with one reader, that 
the additional weight of a Shepherd's 
fame may turn the scale in favour of 
Jack, as the name for his first-born. 
Another may think a Twrpin’s re- 
nown sufficient to give the supre- 
macy to Dick. We have only fur- 
ther to remark, that although we 
shall sometimes travel into foreign 
countries, and go back into periods 
of remote antiquity for our heroes, 
we shall confine ourselves to such 
names as have been sanctioned by the 
font of our own English mother- 
church. 

Asranam. ‘The patriarchal so- 
lemnity of this name needs no com- 
ment. There is but one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, and 
such is the step from sacred associa- 
tion to the Master Abraham Slender 
of Shakspeare. ‘The greatest Abra- 
ham of modern days appears to be 
Cowley, whom Milton is said to have 
regarded as one of the three great 
English poets, the others being Spen- 
ser and Shakspeare. 

Apam. Ofthe common father of 
us all we are bound to speak with 
reverential deference. The name 
has in later days received distinction 
from the two moral philosophers, 
Smith and Ferguson, and from the 
victorious Admiral Duncan. Shak- 
speare’s Adam, in As You Like It, is 
yet the name’s greatest honour. 

Asert. Learning and ingenuity 
subjected Albertus Magnus to the 
charge of diabolism: for he not only 
spoke himself with oracular wisdom, 
butalso gave the power of speech to an 
automaton. Thomas Aquinas, there- 
fore, broke the automaton into pieces, 
and denounced its maker as a black 
magician. This name is further dig- 
nified by the genius (such as it was) 
of Durer, painter, engraver, and 
writer. There are other Alberts in 
the world, but there will be a time 
to speak of them hereafter. 

ALEXANDER. A great name, in- 
volving a conflict of good and evil 
in the person of its most distinguished 
holder “ Zhe Great.” Alexander Pope 
is a high card in its favour. There 
was also one Pope Alexander, a good 
fellow enough, and learned withal, 
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nay, more, liberal in his kindly feel- 
ings towards Protestants. (See bio- 
graphy of Alexander VII.) To 
counteract his virtues, however, we 
have the transcendant vices of his holy 
predecessor, the VIth, who died by 
mistakenly drinking the poisoned 
wine he intended for a rich cardinal. 
Not the least remarkable among the 
Alexanders is the sailor Selkirk, the 
Crusoe of De Foe. 

Atrrep. With Englishmen, at 
least, the very crown of kingly 
names. Piety, learning, govern- 
ment, war, social amiability, public 
renown, elegant accomplishment, per- 
sonal beauty, all these form the com- 
prehensive suggestion which rises in 
every British mind at the mention of 
Alfred the Great. There is a living 
poet, an Alfred, who, as we opine, 
will be well spoken of. 

Aucernon. Sidney, an honest, 


hot-headed republican, who opposed 
Cromwell on the same principles 
which made him hostile to Charles. 
He did not sign the warrant for the 
king's execution, and was ultimately 
executed himself most unwarrant- 


ably. 
cians. 


An honoured name, in 
every sense, for it was that of Italy's 

reatest architect, Palladio. Nor can 

ngland boast of a more honest man 
than Marvell, Milton’s Latin secre- 
tary, who refused a bribe of a thou- 
sand pounds only a moment before 
he evinced his poverty by borrowing 
a@ guinea. 

Antuony. If an artist be in want 
ofa name for a baby candidate, he may 
be inclined to this, for it glories in 
the association of Corregio, Vandyhe, 
Watteau, and Canova. 

Artaur. “Knightly heroical” 
is the name of Arthur ; for who does 
not anticipitate our mention of the 
King of the Round Table, and the 
Conqueror of Waterloo ? 

Aveustus. The Cesar seems to 
have hitherto monopolised all the 
fame connected with this title. 

Bensamin. A name dear to the 
drama and moral philosophy, as the 
renown of Jonson and Franklin must 
needs affirm. 

Cartes. A name of most mixed 
associations. In the first place right 
royal, as witness Charlemagne, and 
other kings of France; Charles V. 
and others of Germany; poor Charles 
Stuart, “the Martyr,” and his more 
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fortunate successor, “the Merry,” 
Charles X1I., with others of Sweden ; 
and Charles Borromeo, the best of 
Romish saints. For, Montesquieu, 
and Rollir, swell the intellectual 
grandeur of the name, with Goldoni, 
the Itaiian dramatist. Then we have 
Linneus, the naturalist ; the gentie- 
ea ; the sailor’s bara Dib- 
din; old Macklin, who rescued Sky- 
lark from farcical repute; Brown, 
who explained Shakspeare’s Sonnets ; 
and Mathews, the most multifarious 
of comedians. There is a livin 
Charles, who, when dead, shall still 
live in his graphic pages, the rival of 
Fielding and Sterne. Charles is a 
great name. It is the name of Shak- 
—_ Wrestler, but he was over- 
thrown by Orlando. 

Curistorner. There was a Saint 
Christopher. Marlowe, the drama- 
tist, was no saint; but both Columbus 
and Wren deserved canonisation for 
their goodness, as they have won 
fame by their intellectual daring. 
The discovery of America and the 
dome of St. Paul’s may fairly balance. 
Sanctity, poetry, navigation, and 
science form the halo which gives 
glory to the name of Christopher. 
Who knows not Christopher Siy, the 
drunken tinker ? 

Daniet. A name which lions re- 
spect, may be well held in awe by 
men. De Foe adds to its worth; 
Lambert to its substance. There is a 
Daniel of living notoriety. What he 
will be in the estimation of posterity 
remains to be proved. He is oppug- 
nant to the re-pale—of Blarney. 

Davi. With a reverent allusion 
to the scriptural sanctity of this 
name, we briefly shew its connexion 
with patriotism, historical and drama- 
tic literature, art, love, and murder, 
as exemplified in Bruce, Hume, and 
Garrick, Teniers and Wilkie, and 
Rizzio. It is somewhat remarkable 
that the Christian name of Teniers 
should have been (as it were pro- 
phetically) given to Wilkie. 

Epmunp. A name poetically dis- 
tinguished, for it was that of one of 
the supreme triumvirate — Shak- 
speare, Milton, and Spenser. Spenser 
were enough to glorify the name of 
Edmund, though it had not been 
also that of Waller, who, as a leve- 
poet, at least, rivalled the former. 
Tronside is a princely addition to its 
value, nor can its pride be better 
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justified than by the varied and sur- 

rising talents and works of Burke. 

rominent, too, in the records of na- 
tural philosophy stands the fame of 
the astronomer Halley; and as a 
theatrical stex of the first magnitude, 
we must not omit the honour due to 
Kean. ‘Shakspeare’s Edmund is a 
scoundrel. 

Kipwarp. A name for the royal, 
the great, and good. Witness The 
Confessor, the First and Third, of 
England, the Black Prince, the Sixth, 
&e. Hyde, Coke and Thurlow, Stil- 
lingfleet, Young, Gibbon and Jenner, 
give favourable currency to this name. 

Freperickx. The Great, and, still 
greater, Schiller. 

Francis. We place the Saint 
Francis before Francis The First. 
Before either comes Petrarch ; before 
all comes Bacon! Verily, Francis is 
a great name, for we have yet to 
mention Voltaire, Rabelais, Fénélon, 
the quainé vid Quarles, Beaumont, 
Drake ; to say nothing of the Francis 
who was waiter at the Boar’s Head 
Tavern, and another of like subser- 
viency, who bore the family name of 
Burdett. 

Grorrry. An antiquated name of 
literary renown, for it belonged to 
Chaucer, and to the Welsh Hero- 
dotus of Monmouth. Greatly little 
was Geoffry Hudson. 

Guy. Renowned in baronial his- 
tory by the Karl of Warwick; in 
art, by Guido Reni; but especially 
distinguished by the 5th of Novem- 
ber hero— Fawkes. 

Grorce. The patron Saint of Eng- 
land. Of the four kings George we 
can say little, but that The Third 
was a very good man, and his son, 
The Fourth, a very bad one. The 
king of the Georges is Washington ; 
their leading genius, Byron. The 
other Georgian poets are Litileton 
and Lillo. Of literary, no less than 
of senatorial fame, was George Can- 
ning. As a comic dramatist, Farquhar 
must not be forgotten. Then in art 
we have Giorgione, Harlowe, Rom- 
ney, and Morland; in music, the 
Milton of harmony, Handel ; in ar- 
tistical and literary humour, Colman 
and Cruikshank. The Buchanan was 
of this name, so was the good and 
eloquent Bishop Horne; likewise 
For, the first Quaker ; Villiers, duke 
of Buckingham, and Monk, earl of 
Albemarle; Admirals Anson and 
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Rodney; Herbert the divine; and 
Cook the actor. 

Goprrey. Kneller and Leibnitz. 

Henry. A name kingly great. 
Beauwclerk begins and the butcher 
Henry VIII. ends our Henriade. The 
pet-king of Agincourt outshines all 
the rest; yet, take them all in all, 
they are a right ruya! family. Then 
there is the gallant Henry IV. of 
France and Harry Hotspur. Philo- 
sophy, fiction, painting, and music, 
have each their Henry ; as St. John, 
lord Bolingbroke, Fielding, Fuseli, 
and Purcell. 

Horatio. The poet iZorace ; the 
historian and romancer Welpole ; and, 
more than all in England’s love, the 
sea-conqueror Nelson. We love the 
name, for it was Horatio who was 
beloved of Hamlet. 

Hven. A name peculiarly conse- 
crated to divinity, as witness Grotius, 
Latimer, Blair. 

Isaac. A sacred name, and worth- 
ily associated with the greatest of 
natural philosophers, Newton. Not 
unworthily was it bestowed on the 
pious Watts. As to old Walton, 
though he may have beer a fisher- 
man of the first water, we hold him 
to be somewhat tedious withal. 

James. An “admirable” name, as 
the Crichton testifies. James the 
First of England was a learned mo- 
narch, and his namesake, Stuart, a 
learned architect. Mechanical phi- 
losophy points to Ferguson and 
Watt ; financial politics to Necker ; 
military fame to Wolfe ; literature 
to Hervey and Howell, Thompson and 
Macpherson, Beattie and Boswell, and 
Barry the author-artist. Then we 
have the admired and regretted name 
of Cook, the navigator; Quin, the 
actor; and we doubt not posterity 
will do justice to the memory of 
Knowles, the first of modern drama- 
tists. 

Jeremy. The Christian name of, 
perhaps, the greatest of British di- 
vines, Taylor; also of another of 
much celebrity, Collier. We lastly 
find it allied with the name of Ben- 
tham, the motal philosopher of our 
own day. The name, it is certain, is 
respectably connected, in spite of its 
association with a certain member of 
the Diddler family. 

JonaTHAN. How its general ap- 
propriation to Yankeeism should have 
been brought about we know not. 
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Enough that it was the name of 
Swift. 

osEPH. A name, most singularly 
connected with the most oppugnant 
sentiments. Josephus, the learned 
Jew ; Addison, the learned Christian; 
Priestly, the polemical philosopher ; 
Butler, the philosophical divine ; 
Hall, “the Christian Seneca ;’ Mil- 
ler, the English Jester ; Scaliger, 
“the most learned of scholars ;” Gri- 
maldi, the sovereign of clowns ; 
Haydn, the musician; and Forsyth, 
who ranked music with “ perfumery.” 

Josnua. We can think but of 
two Joshuas, “the son of Nun,” and 
the son of the Plympton schoolmas- 
ter. It is curious, that, in the case 
of Reynolds alone, the Sir-name 
should have given entire way to the 
“ Sir Joshua.” We talk of “a fine Ho- 
garth,” “a Gainsborough,” “a Wil- 
son,” and “a Moreland :” but no one 
ever talks of “a Reynolds.” It is 
always “a Sir Joshua!” The pride 
of title is here amusingly shewn : or, 
is it, that the title is proud of the 
name ? 

Jostau. There is a good and ster- 
ling sir-name attached to this. Wedg- 
wood has done more by his pottery to 
promote a due appreciation of the 
merits of antique design, than others 
would ever have done by their dis- 
quisitions and ostentatious classic 
treatises. The publication of the fac- 
simile copy of the Portland Vase has 
been of infinite value. Honour to 
the name ot Josiah—for Wedgwood’s 
sake ! 

Joun. We postpone the estimate 
of this name until we come to W1r- 
LIAM. 

Laurence. A “ magnificent” name 
—particularly when uttered in Ita- 
lian,—“ Lorenzo!” It was the name 
of the particular member of the fa- 
mily of the Medici, who was distin- 
et deservedly—as “ the 

fagnificent.” The opposer of pa- 
pal tyranny, the cultivator of art, 
and the reviver of European litera- 
ture, he stands at the head of the 
Laurences. The name of Laurence 
has been borne by two divines, re- 
spectively nazned Howel and Sterne. 

he first wes unfortunate in becom- 
ing the victim of his worth and learn- 
ing; and he died in Newgate under 
a sentence disgraceful to his pro— 
we mean persecutors. The second,— 
but who does not know “ Tristram 
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Shandy ?” and his “ Father?” and 
his “Uncle Toby ?” and “Corporal 
Trim?” and who, in spite of Dr. 
Johnson, does not think Sterne does 
honour to the name of Lawrence ? 

Louis. The name is inseparably 
connected with horror! If not with 
horror, with profligacy. How will 
Louis XIV. and Louis XVI. look 
at each other “when they meet at 
compt?” Yet the name has gentler 
associations ; though, still, sad. Ca- 
moens had sorrows, but they were 
not bleeding woes. A man can, after 
all, better brook a broken heart than 
the loss of a detached head. The 
sculptor Roubillac, and one of the 
Carraci, were named Louis. 

Martin. A glorious name. "T'was 
Tuther’s! What more ? 

Marruew. Apostolic, historic, fo- 
rensic, poetic, harmonic: such is the 
name of Matthew. Wituess the Apo- 
stle, Paris, Hale, Priov, and Lock. 

Micuart. Approach the name 
with reverence! It was the name 
of Buonarotti! Artist, in the fullest 
sense of the word; 7. e. poet, painter, 
sculptor, architect! This were enough ; 
but there is much more. Montaigne, 
was a Michael; so was Cervantes ; 
so was Drayton ; so was Cassio. Lo! 
we had forgot the Archangel ! 

Nicuoras. Since “ Old Nick,” was 
the father of such a son as Francis 
Bacon, we must needs accept him as 
giving honour to the name of Nicho- 
las. Nicholas Bacon afforded a sa- 
voury “rasher” to the literary and 
Seen stomach of England. 

he first English pope, Breakspeare, 
was a Nicholas, by title Adrian IV. ; 
but, says Fuller, “our Adrian had 
bad success; choked to death with a 
fly in his throat.” Yet, great is the 
name of Nicholas, as witness Ma- 
chiavelli, Boileau, Poussin, and Rid- 
ley : the last, indeed, a glorious fel- 
low! Latimer’s and Ridley’s will 
be awkward shades for some other 
shades to meet with, we know where! 

Oxtver. Cromwell. That's great. 
But there is a yet greater than he:— 
Goldsmith. How came Shakspeare 
to give the name of Oliver to an 
“ unnatural brother ?” 

Ortanpo. We enter this name, 
not in respect to Furioso, but in re- 
gard to the sweetest male character 
ever drawn by Snakspeare. 

Here for the present we conclude, 
but we may resume the subject. 
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THERE is no disguising the fact, that 
one result of the recent dissolu- 
tion of the great Conservative party 
has been to render people marvel- 
lously indifferent as to the indivi- 
duals to whom her most gracious 
majesty may henceforth see fit to in- 
trust the management of the affairs 
of her empire. Private persons seem 
every where to have discovered that 
nicknames are not to be relied upon, 
and that leaders are nought. Radi- 
calism itself has become a term of 
very vague signification. A few, and 
only a few, of the lowest and most 
brainless of the operative population 
continue to babble about annual par- 
liaments and universal suffrage; but 
all above their level either have at- 
tained, or persuade themselves that 
in the ordinary course of events they 
soon will attain, the extent of their 
wishes, and are therefore satisfied to 
let such absurd war-cries fall into 
disuse. In like manner, the Whigs 
have bid a long adieu to the profes- 
sed opinions of their forefathers. We 
hear no more of the overwhelming 
influence of the crown. We are 
startled by no more resolutions that 
“it has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished.” Even the 
Church has ceased to be an object of 
open jealousy to the Russells, Foxes, 
and Fitzwilliams of our day, what- 
ever may be the nature of the feel- 
ing with which in private they regard 
it. Popular meetings they profess 
still to encourage, and listen respect- 
fully, as was always their wont, to 
the suggestions of the press. But the 
spirit of their legislation is sharp 
enough, as regards the power of the 
executive, and they are decided ene- 
mies to mob influence, unless it hap- 
pen to jump with their own humours. 
The Tories, or Conservatives, on the 
other hand, have become marvel- 
lously liberal in their views. They 
are altogether against monopolies 
of every kind, intellectual, political, 
commercial, and religious. ‘hey are 
all for educating the masses, and 
paying the Popish priests. A few 
old-fashioned noblemen and gentle- 
men entertain, it is true, serious 
doubts regarding the wisdom of the 
former proceeding, and wholly de- 


nounce the latter. But they, and the 
half-dozen members that go with 
them, are everywhere spoken of as 
ultras; while our men of note, our 
Peels, Gladstones, Sidney Herberts, 
Lord George Bentincks, Benjamin 
Disraelis, Lord John Manners, and 
so forth, far surpass, in the expansive- 
ness of their conceptions, the wildest 
day-dreams of The Talents. On 
one point, and only upon one, a 
band of Tories still maintain an atti- 
tude of antiquity. They cannot 
forget, and never will forgive, the 
repeal of the Corn-laws ; though what 
their policy would be, were they 
placed at the head of affairs, in re- 
gard to this and to other fiscal 
arrangements already completed, no- 
body, not even they themselves, seem 
to understand. 

Such is the state into which Sir 
Robert Peel has managed to throw 
parties in the two Houses of Par- 
liament ; while out of doors excite- 
ment has died away, and the most 
unexampled indifference taken its 
place. We all know our own minds, 
at least we fancy that we do; and 
most of us entertain some vague 
notions as to the general principles 
on which we should wish to see this 
country governed. But the moment 
we descend to particulars we find 
ourselves in a mist; for there is not 
a man in public life whom any of us 
cares any longer to regard as the 
living representative of his own views, 
or the acknowledged keeper of his 
political conscience. 

Looking at the subject in an ab- 
stract point of view, we are not pre- 
pared to say that there is any serious 
ground of regret in the consumma- 
tion. There is a period in the life of 
nations as well as in that of indivi- 
duals, when people must learn to 
think for themselves; and the British 
nation seems at last to have arrived 
at it. Hitherto we have all depended 
a great deal too much upon the judg- 
ment of others. We have chosen our 
leaders, or had them selected for us, 
and been content to follow without 
much inquiry into the sort of dance 
which they proposed to undertake, 
or the issue in which it should ter- 
minate. Let any of our readers, who 
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are old enough to remember the 
events of half a century ago, call to 
mind the sort of language which it 
was then customary every where to 
hold, in reference to questions of 
state, both in and out of parliament. 
Of principles no human being, except 
the First Lord of the Treasury on 
the one hand, and the leader of the 
Opposition, on the other, so much as 
professed to be the advocate. The 
allegiance of members was offered to 
their respective chiefs ; of constituen- 
cies to the particular families by 
which, or by some nominee brought 
forward by them, they had, for many 
generations, been represented. The 
Whigs and Tories of Queen Anne's 
day had, at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, degenerated into Pittites 
and Foxites. W hat Pitt asserted, Dun- 
das swore to, and the gentlemen occu- 
pying the Treasury benches, and the 
seats behind them, affirmed by over- 
whelming majorities; while Fox and 
his friends, having taken quite an 
opposite line, gave way with a good 
grace, and the measure was carrie. 
Forthwith the newspapers on both 
sides reported progress, and counties 
and boroughs applauded or con- 
demned according as the aristocrats, 
who did them the honour to provide 
their representatives, set them the 
example. Now this might be very 
convenient for the knot of noblemen 
and gentlemen calling themselves 
** The King’s Government.” It saved 
a great deal of trouble, economised 
time, and tended to keep things quiet ; 
but it was not exactly the condition 
of things which best conduces to in- 
crease the comfort, or advance the 
civilisation, of the great body of the 
people. The oligarchy, which kept 
the reins in their hands, would not 
drive in those days except in the di- 
rection most agreeable to themselves. 
They asserted the right to a mono- 
poly of place and power, and both 
crown and people gave way before 
them. It is as good as a farce to read 
the history of the early part of George 
the Third’s reign, as the vivacious and 
witty Horace Walpole has recorded it. 
How thoroughly were the destinies 
of this great empire wielded then by 
the heads of some half -a- dozen 
houses! How utterly regardless 
these worthies appear to have been 
of common decency in their cabals ? 
Measures were considered to be wise 
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or the reverse only so far as they 
tended to promote the interests of 
individuals; and cabinets broke up 
and came together again upon ques- 
tions of patronage. Take, as an ex- 
ample of the practical working of the 
glorious constitution of 1688, the 
following scene. It befell at that 
1 when the Newcastles, the 
Rockinghams, the Richmonds, the 
Bedfords, the Buckinghams, were 
combined in an ill-assorted alliance 
against the house of Bute :-- 


“A meeting was held,” so writes The 
Historian, *‘of Lord Rockingham, the 
Duke of Richmond, and of Dowdeswell, 
with Newcastle himself on one part, and 
of the Duke of Bedford, Lord Weymouth, 
and Rigby, on the other, The Duke of 
Bedford had powers from Grenville to 
act for him; but did not seem to like 
Lord Buckingham’s taking on himself to 
name places : on the latter's asking what 
friends they wished to prefer, Rigby said, 
with his cavalier bluntness : 

*** Take the Court-Calender, and give 
them one, two, three thousand pounds 
a-year !’ 

“ Bedford observed : 

ag They had said nothing on mea- 
sures.’ Mr. Grenville would insist on the 
sovereignty of the country over America 
being asserted. He would never allow 
it to be a question whether he had given 
up this country: he never had. The 
Duke insisted on a declaration. 

‘The Duke of Richmond said : 

“** We may as well demand one from 
you, that you will never disturb that 
country again.’ 

“ Ne ither would yield. However, 
though they could not agree on measures, 
as the distribution of place was more the 
object of their thoughts and of their 
meeting, they reverted to that topic, Lord 
Rockingham named Mr.Conway. Bed- 
ford started ; said — 

*** He had no notion of Conway ; had 
thought he was to return ‘ to the military 
line.’ 

« The Duke of Richmond said : 

«Tt was true, Mr. Conway did not 
desire a civil place ; did not know whether 
he would be persuaded to accept one; 
but they were so bound to him for his 
resignation, and thought him so able, 
they must insist.’ 

“The Duke of Bedford said: 

“* Conway was an officer sans tache, 
but not a minister sans tache.’ 

** Rigby said : 

**Not one of the present cabinet 
should be saved.’ 

** Dowdeswell asked : 

«* What! not one?’ 

es * No,’ 
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*«¢ What! not Charles Townsend 

** Oh,’ said Rigby, ‘ that is different. 
Besides, he has been in opposition.’ 

“*So bas Conway,’ said Dowdeswell. 
‘He has voted twice against the court: 
Townsend but once,’ 

“* But,’said Rigby,‘ Conway is Bute’s 
man, 

“Pray,” said Dowdeswell, ‘is not 
Charles Townsend Bute’s?’ 

“*QOh! but Conway is governed by 
his brother Hertford, who is Bute’s. 

*« But Lady Ailesbury is a Scotch- 
woman,’ 

“«* So is Lady Dalkeith.’ 

« Those ladies had been widows, and 
were now married, the former to Con. 
way, the latter to Townsend. From the 
dialogue the assembly fell to wrangling, 
and broke up quarrelling, So high did 
the heats go, that the Conways ran about 
the town publishing the issue of the con- 
ference, and taxing the Bedfords with 
treachery.” 


This scene occurred in the earl 
part of the reign of George III. It 
is eminently characteristic of a period 
in English history, when place and 
power were regarded as the birth- 
rights of a few, and the people’s re- 
presentatives neither knew their own 
value, nor cared to look after the in- 
terests of their constituents. It may 
be more offensive to good taste, as 
regards the personal characters of the 
individuals concerned in it, but it 
does no greater outrage to our sense 
of propriety than many of a much 
later date which we could mention. 
Think of the state of the public mind 
when the admission of Burke to the 
minor office of Paymaster to the 
Forces could be spoken of as a mar- 
vellous condescension on the part of 
his aristocratic colleagues! Think of 
the paltry a which, within 
our own recollection, aimed at 
keeping Canning under, and which 
failed only because Canning hap- 
pened to be to the full as much mas- 
ter of the art of finesse as the cama- 
rella that hated him! To be sure, 
Pitt had somewhat broken in upon 
the monopoly ere Canning came into 
play. He raised up a nobility of his 
own, invoked the aid of the monied 
against the landed interest, and by 
balancing the new against the old 
families managed, in some sort, to 
control both. But, besides that Pitt’s 
genius was of an order quite apart 
from that of common men, he pos- 


sessed the twofold advantage of him- 
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self belonging to one of the monopo- 
list houses, and of carrying the king 
cordiajly along with him. His tri- 
umpb was therefore personal, how- 
eve: great ; and it operated very little 
upon the spirit of the constitution 
itself. Look at Lord Liverpool. 
What his real opinions may have 
been on any of the great subjects 
which were discussed during his con- 
tinuance nominally at the head of 
affairs it is hardly worth while to 
inquire. He was, from first to last, 
as much a tool in the hands of a few 
great families as if my Lord Hertford 
or my Lord Lonsdale had managed 
to get a younger son, or a menial 
servant, promoted to the office of 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

The tastes and habits of George 
IV. were especially calculated to en- 
courage the oath of this oligarchi- 
cal principle. A mere voluptuary, 
without a thought for any thing upon 
earth beyond his own animal plea- 
sures, all that he desired was to 
be troubled as little as possible with 
the details of public business. He 
not only did not oppose, but he en- 
couraged that concentration of in- 
fluence over the constituencies which 
placed the majority of them in the 

ands of parties open to be worked 
upon by court favour ; and then, ex- 
cept where his personal partialities 
stood in the way, he gave his minis- 
ter a carte blanche to do with the lat- 
ter what he chose. Now Lord Liver- 
pool was not possessed of weight 
enough, either personal or political, 
to wield this power, except at the 
dictation of others ; hence, during the 
whole of his administration, advance- 
ment in Church and State was open 
only to the adherents of the clique 
which made use of him as their 
instrument; and jobbed to an 
extent in every department which 
has hardly any parallel in times gone 
by, and which posterity, when the 
truth shall have been fairly told, 
will, we trust, for its own sake, 
hesitate to believe. 

What Canning might have done 
to break the neck of this intolerable 
bondage it is impossible to say. He 
was a strange compound of mean and 
noble qualities, more brilliant, per- 
haps, than sound; and too much the 
slave of personal ambition to risk his 
own greatness on a contest for the 
welfare of the country. Yet Can- 
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ning had suffered too much from the 
cligue not to seek its overthrow. 
That, however, which he did not live 
to attempt, the Duke of Wellington 
unwittingly achieved. His Catholic 
Relief - bill dispelled the illusion 
under which people had been satis- 
fied for a hundred years to abide 
quiet. He jarred against a prejudice 
which the very party whom he em- 
ployed to break through it had long 
fostered and encouraged. He car- 
ried his measure, and destroyed in 
so doing the influence of the great 
families which enabled him to suc- 
ceed. Then came the Reform-act, 
a revolution so gigantic as to over- 
shadow, in the fear of its consequence, 
all memory of past wrongs. The 
Tory party united again, as if im- 
pelled to do so by the instinct of self- 
preservation. Old cries were renewed, 
old principles re-asserted, in modified 
language, no doubt, but in a spirit 
identical with that which had the 
ascendant under the Regency. The 
democratic influence was felt to have 
won such a prodigious victory, that, 
to resist its further encroachments on 
the other two, had become the duty 
of all who valued our mixed consti- 
tution. Hence every movement to- 
wards Church reform, every advance 
to free-trade principles, was de- 
nounced and opposed as the first 
step in the march of democracy. 
And so well did the minority play 
their part, that in due time public 
opinion favoured them, and Sir 
Robert Peel became more absolutely 
the mouth-piece of the Tories than 
Pitt himself ever pretended to be, 
even in the palmiest days of his 
power. 

Of the uses to which Sir Robert 
Peel turned his influence it would be 
a waste of time to speak. We find 
little to object to in his first steps as a 
Reformer. Even his Church Com- 
mission, though inadequately con- 
structed, and most unwisely worked, 
was good in its intentions ; and of his 
fiscal and commercial changes, up to 
the last, we have elsewhere ssieen 
as they seemed to deserve. His last 
step of all was, however, a fatal one; 
—1fatal, we mean, to his own influence, 
and destructive to the existence of his 
party. He did not manage it well. 
In themselves the Corn-laws may 
have been either good or bad; and 
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he founded his argument for their 
repeal were more than verified. 
Nevertheless, his manner of carrying 
the measure will not bear a moment's 
defence. No man has a right, while 
representing one set of opinions, to 
work in secret for the ascendancy of 
another. And Sir Robert, like the 
Duke of Wellington, has been taught, 
that a party betrayed, whether right 
or wrong in its views, never forgives 
the traitor. 

Meanwhile, Lord John Russell has 
marched as steadily on towards the 
place of a sound Conservative as Sir 
Robert Peel has gone off in the di- 
rection of the movement. He is no 
longer the advocate of extreme mea- 
sures. The famous Irish Appropii- 
ation-clause is dead and buried, never 
to rise again. There is not a whisper 
about an extended suffrage, either in 
Great Britain or Ireland. Corporation 
reform has reaclied its limits ; and the 
constitution of 1831 seems to be com- 
plete. At the same time his lordship 
is not idle. He has conceded to the 
Church a point which the professed 
friends of the Church peremptorily 
refused. St. Asaph retains its bishop, 
and, unless common report belie him, 
Lord John is about to sanction the 
creation of four new sees in England, 
besides. His Irish policy also, whether 
sound or otherwise, is at least im- 
partial. There is no attempt to ele- 
vate one party above another. The 
Tail has lost its influence, and its 
voice has become mute, or, if heard 
at all, it seems to produce no effect 
upon any one. Undoubtedly, we 
cannot approve of the arrangements 
made to meet the exigencies of the 
Irish famine at the outset. We think 
that,considering the genius of the peo- 
ple, they were as ill-advised in theory 
as in their execution they have proved 
fruitful of abuse. But we are far 
from accusing Lord John of seeking 
this end, to avoid which, indeed, in 
dealing with Ireland, seems to be, 
under any circumstances, impossible. 
In like manner, his Irish Poor-law is 
not only not a perty measure, but if 
carried, as we presume that it must 
be, it will become law in defiance of 
a powerful party opposition. And 
when we look elsewhere, what do we 
find? Schemes devised and plans 
brought forward, which have no 
ground whatever to stand upon, ex- 
cept their assumed applicability to 
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the wants and wishes of ‘the com- 
munity. Consider what is doing in 
re to National Education; to 
improvements in the morale of our 
military system; to the theory and 
practice of colonization; to the im- 
provement of the criminal law. 
Could Peel, or Canning, or Pitt him- 
self, have managed these things bet- 
ter? We do not believe that they 
could: we are confident that, under 
the old régime, none of them would 
have had the hardihood to attempt it. 
Where are we, then ?—we who, for 
fifteen years and more, have fought 
the battle of the constitution under 
a Tory banner, and played no mean 
part in keeping the Tory party to- 
gether? Exactly where we have 
always been,—the uncompromising 
advocates of genuine Tory principles, 
the friends of social improvement 
so long as it shall be judiciously 
carried on, faithful to the Church, 
loyal to the throne, and true to the 
— But as to party, banners, 
eaders, cries, and so forth, we hereby 
proclaim our severance from them 
all. Henceforth we shall look to 
measures, not to men: and to some of 
those now under the consideration of 
parliament we proceed to address 
ourselves. 

And here, as is fitting, we turn 
our gaze in the first instance towards 
the Amended Irish Poor-law, which, 
while we write, is still in progress 
through the House of Commons. 
That it must be considered in the 
light of a very bold experiment, we 
agree with all classes of politicians in 
admitting. It cannot fail to effect 
such a social revolution in the sister 
country as has not, in modern times, 
been accomplished anywhere under 
the sun. Will it work for good? 
Honestly, and without reserve, we 
believe that it will: not suddenly, 
perhaps, nor yet till asort of crisis shall 
have arrived, and been surmount- 
ed, but in the end, and that, too, so 
as to permit its authors to enjoy the 
triumph of their own success. Ob- 
serve, that we see distinctly before us 
resistance even to bloodshed, when 
first the rates come to be collected. 
Nobody in Ireland has money, or will 
acknowledge that he has. Nobody 
ever thinks of paying a debt to the 
State, so long as he can help it; and 
as to the rate-collector, he will be a 
fortunate man if, in his first endeavour 
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to gather in the cess, he escape assas- 
sination. But times will change with 
the change which is sure to occur in 
the persons of the a and 
occupants of the soil; and till this 
occur, the police and the soldiers 
must do their duty. Ten years hence 
we shall have an entirely new set of 
uires in every Irish county. The 
old families will have broken up and 
gone, we cannot tell where ; and with 
them will depart something that was 
good, perhaps, but, we write it deli- 
berately, a great deal more that was 
evil. Tea years hence, also, we ex- 
pect to see a greatly 0 system 
of farming in Ireland. The new 
landlord will enter into his posses- 
sions with capital at his command. 
He will gather round him an indus- 
trious yeomanry; build for them 
respectable houses; interdict alto- 
gether sub-letting and the conacre 
nuisance; and teach them, both by ex- 
ample and precept, to deal fairly by 
the labouring population. We know 
that the Irishman, as he now is, de- 
serves all the censure, on the score of 
indolence, which the Archbishop of 
Dublin has heaped upon him. He 
will not work a moment longer than 
is necessary to earn the pittance on 
which soul and body can be held to- 
— And the total absence of 
orethought which characterises him 
at home, is not left behind, by any 
means, when he visits this country. 
But why should these things be? 
Because the Irish labourer has never 
been encouraged, nor felt that it was 
his interest, to be industrious. <A re- 
sident gentry, with estates mortgaged 
to the water-line, create of necessity 
a pauperised tenantry, who, in their 
turn, neglect and oppress the la- 
bourer,—giving him, in lieu of wages, 
a miserable potatoe garden, and 
training him in that school to habits 
of practical deceit as well as theo- 
retical lying. How can it be other- 
wise, than that a pecple so circum- 
stanced should be indolent, cunning, 
savage, and chronically poor ? 

The favourite objection to Lord 
John Russell’s measure seems to be 
that it will aggravate the evils under 
which Ireland is seen to labour, and 
the clauses which authorise the giv- 
ing of out-door relief to the able- 
bodied are pointed to as leading to 
this result. Now if these clauses 
were, in their spirit, such as the op- 
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nents of the bill represent them to 
, even in this case we should hesi- 
tate to admit the justice of the con- 
clusion which is drawn from them. 
The law which permits an able-bodied 
man, who may be willing to work 
but unable to find employment, to 
come upon his parish for a main- 
tenance, tells in more ways than one. 
It reminds the owner and occupier of 
the soil that, since they must support 
the individual, it is better to get some 
return for their outlay than none. 
They are, therefore, pretty sure to 
find for him odd jobs here and there, 
which, if they do not quite come u 
to the value of the week’s pay, fal! 
very little short of it. Such, with 
all the faults of the system, was un- 
doubtedly the case under the old 
English Poor-law, when out-door-re- 
lief was the rule and the workhouse 
the exception ; and able-bodied men, 
making the size of their families a 
lea, aoene it no disgrace to seek 
fore a bench of magistrates pau- 
r’s pay, in addition to their own 
ightly earned wages. But the ob- 
noxious clauses in the Irish law do 
not admit of any such interpretation. 
They establish no right at all to re- 
lief for the able-bodied pauper ex- 
cept in the workhouse, so long as 
there shall be room to receive him 
there ; and, even in the last extremity, 
they so guard and fence round the 
property of the rate-payers, that the 
risks of damage are marvellously 
small. All that is sought for is, that 
no Irishman shall either perish of 
hunger or be driven to a life of men- 
dicancy and crime,while there isample 
food in the oui. Will any rea- 
sonable being say that this is wrong ? 
Surely not. Surely it is but common 
justice to England that she should 
not be burdened with the poor of 
Treland in addition to her own ; surely 
it is no more than justice to Ireland 
herself, that she should be rendered 
capable, as she easily may, of main- 
taining in comparative comfort the 
whole of her population. 
Admitting, ao that the New 
Poor-law comes over Ireland like a 
black cloud; that when it bursts it 
will, probably, let loose upon the 
land a hurricane, before which many 
a house shall fall, and many a family 
go down; we are satisfied that its 
ultimate effect will be to purify the 
political atmosphere by the same pro- 
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cess which, substantially as well as 
metaphorically, fertilises the soil. Let 
any man who knows what Ireland is, 
or has passed ever so hurriedly 
through it, say whether the land, 
even where pains seem to have been 
taken with it, is cultivated up to an 
extreme point? And as to the re- 
claimable deserts which disfigure its 
surface—the bogs—the marshy places 
—the swamps, they constitute, we 
verily believe, a fourth part of 
the island. Will not the effect of 
the Poor-law, and especially of the 
particular clauses which are so much 
objected to, be to bring these wastes 
into cultivation? We are confident 
that it must, and knowing how im- 
mediate will be the elevation of the 
Irish character, which needs but the 
engrafting of truth and habits of in- 
dustry on its frankness to render it 
perfect,—knowing how the comforts 
of the masses will be enlarged, and 
their tastes, and therefore their man- 
ners, humanised, we are not ashamed 
to acknowledge, that if the prices ne- 
cessary to be paid include a thorough 
revolution in the proprietary, we are 
willing to pay it. Ireland will gain 
much more than she loses, under 
such circumstances, by a change of 
resident gentry; while the whole 
empire feels the good effect in the 
non-recurrence of such scenes as ren- 
der us at this moment objects of 
mingled compassion and contempt to 
the rest of the civilised world. 

Lord John Russell's Irish Poor- 
law has our cordial approval. We 
wish it well through the Lords, for 
it is quite as much an English as 
an Irish measure, and when passed 
cannot fail of operating as a strong 
bond of union between the two coun- 
tries. 

Look we next at the process of 
Army Reform, which, though un- 
doubtedly begun under his lordship’s 
predecessor, is prosecuted with a de- 
gree of vigour of which we ees 
that on so delicate a subject the late 
ministers were incapable. Of the 
plans for the better education of the 
soldier, we need not say much. They 
have been described with sufficient 
accuracy in the last number of the 
Quarterly Review, and may be judged 
of by any person who shall take the 
trouble to visit the Training Institu- 
tion in the Royal Military Asylum 
at Chelsea. But the present govern- 
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ment is not disposed to stop there. 
They make no secret of their inten- 
tions largely to increase the soldiers’ 
comforts in barracks; and are pre- 
pared, if we be rightly informed, 
with a plan for the suppression of 
the canteen nuisance, oat the erec- 
tion of convenient day-rooms, libra- 
ries, and reading-rooms on its ruins. 
And here let us not forget, that the 
merit of having taken the very first 
step in this direction is due to the 
present Lord Grey. To him the 
army is indebted for those garri- 
son libraries, of which the benefits 
are now felt and acknowledged all 
over the empire, though his lordship 
did not succeed in establishing them 
till he ha? overcome a dogged re- 
sistance on the part of certain high 
miliary authorities. To him, also, 
we shrewdly suspect, the army owes 
this new boon ofa Ten-years’ Enlist~ 
ment Act, against which all the old 
women in the service, from the heads 
of departments downwards, are ar- 
rayed. Undoubtedly the Ten-years’ 
Enlistment Act has its drawbacks as 
well as its advantages, to some of 
which, we dare say, the clamorers 
against it are sensitively alive. It 
cannot fail, for example, to impose a 
considerable increase of trouble upon 
the captains and subalterns of the 
army, who will no longer be per- 
mitted to leave the drilling of their 
men to the adjutant and the sergeant- 
major, and who must, therefore, be- 
gin, late in the day though it be, to 
acquire some little knowledge of mili- 
tary matters themselves, And pro- 
bably, their superiors, remembering 
how profound was their own igno- 
rance long ago, and not being able 
even now to see through the mists 
which it engendered, look upon any 
attempt to sharpen the intelligence of 
the junior ranks as chimerical. Un- 
doubtedly this will be one of the 
very first results of the measure. 
For if, under existing circumstances, 
with battalions composed of men who 
are soldiers for life, the labour im- 
posed by our defective system upon 
adjutants be well-nigh intolerable, it 
is self-evident that no one man will 
ever be able to compass the manage- 
ment and discipline of corps which 
shall year by year receive an influx 
of recruits, to the extent, probably, of 
a third part of their numbers. In 
this case it is manifest that captains 
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and subalterns must learn that of 
which the Duke of Wellington has 
recorded his opinion that they know 
nothing. They must no longer be 
satisfied with exhibiting gallantry in 
the field, being all the while, “in 
disciplining their companies in camp, 
quarters, and cantonments, poor crea- 
tures;” for they will be tested in 
regard to their fitness for command 
ere the responsibility of command be 
devolved upon them, examined for 
their first commissions, examined 
again for promotion, and employed, 
while holding subaltern’s rank, in 
the discharge of subaltern’s duties. 
This, then, is one of the obvious con- 
sequences of a system of limited en- 
listment; and though they do not 
care openly to say so, it involves, 
perhaps, no great breach of charity 
to assume that they who resist the 
education of the soldier, and de- 
nounce all plans for the better edu- 
cation of the officer, denounce, also, 
the new Enlistment Act because it 
will force on arrangements which 
they ought to have suggested, and 
which, haying failed to suggest all 
their lives, they now condemn. 
However, let us not do injustice even 
to the prejudiced and the effete, 
whose views never go beyond things 
as they are. A system of limited 
enlistment is beset with inconve- 
niences in the English service which 
are not felt in any other under the 
sun; and the single question to be 
considered is, whether they be of such 
magnitude as to render the change 
proposed to be introduced unad- 
visable. 

The first and most obvious of the 
dangers attending the arrangement 
is this—that it will throw loose upon 
society, at stated times and seasons, 
a large number of men, in the prime 
of life, trained to arms, and disci- 

lined to think lightly of danger. 
f these persons can find no em- 
ployment after they have been dis- 
charged, and carry with them to 
their homes vicious tastes and de- 
moralised habits, it is manifestly im- 
pone that they should not prove 
angerous to the public tranquillity. 
But does there exist any necessity 
for either of these results? Surely 
not. The Police Force ~—_ offers 
a wide opening, yea, and the very 
best that could Be desired for dis- 
charged soldiers of thirty years of 
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age, or thereabouts. Such men seem 
indeed made for it, and it for them. 
And the opportunities of thus dis- 
posing of them will be the more 
abundant, that, in point of fact, the 
commissioners find considerable dif- 
ficulty in filling their ranks from 
the ordinary sources with persons 
fit for the duty. For it is an ad- 
mitted fact, that the London police 
has, within those six years, ceased to 
be the admirable body that it was 
formerly. Young men, with tolera- 
ble educations, will not now enter it, 
or having entered, a find so many 
openings in other walks of life that 
they soon quit it; and so the force 
consists, at all times, of a large pro- 
portion of novices, who hardly begin 
to understand what is required of 
them ere they apply for their dis- 
charges. The duty also is pretty 
severe ; the pay, though good, is not 
equal to that which active and intelli- 
gent men are able to earn on railways 
and elsewhere. Now soldiers who 
had served ten years in the regular 
army, and accepted their discharges, 
would not be likely to act thus. 
In the first place, their connexion 


with home will have been = 


effectively severed, and, secondly, as 
at thirty years of age, and upwards, 
men are much less likely to make 
new friends than at one or two-and- 
twenty, so we may calculate to a 
certainty on keeping, as long as the 
force shall continue effective, all who 
are transferred to it, on the recom- 
mendation of their commanding offi- 
cers, from the ranks of the regular 
army. And what a body will it not 
be, as soon as it shall consist ex- 
clusively of disciplined people, troops 
in everything except their dress, ac- 
customed to discipline, trained and 
habituated to be faithful ? Shall we 
not have in them an army of re- 
serve, on which, should the horrors 
of war ever be brought home to our 
own doors, the utmost reliance could 
be placed ? 

Here, then, is one mode of pro- 
viding for men, who, by serving a 
certain number of years in the army, 
deserve that the country should do 
something for them, though it can- 
not be expected to provide them with 
pensions. Again, there is the Gene- 
ral Post-office, strong in its corps of 
letter-carriers; there are the Cus- 
toms and the Excise, of which the in- 
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ferior offices could not be better dis- 
posed of than by appointing meri- 
torious non-commissioned officers to 
fill them; and last, though not least, 
there are the colonies. And here, 
too, Lord Grey, may claim the 
credit of having been the first to act 
upon the only rational plan of co- 
lonisation which has yet been 
thought of in this country. His ex- 
— to Australia is excellent. 

erhaps, indeed, the batch of mili- 
tary colonists are somewhat beyond 
the age when man’s capability of 
battling with nature in her primitive 
state is at its height; but this he 
could not help. Whereas, on all 
future occasions, if the soldier be 
wisely dealt with during his period 
of service, government will have dis- 
posable the very class of persons 
out of whom societies, vigorous 
even in their infancy, are found. 
Let care be taken to encourage our 
men to look forward with desire to 
cottages and bits of land in Canada, 
the Cape, and elsewhere. Andas the 
best preparation which can be made 
for thus ultimately disposing of 
them, train them while with their 
colours to habits of industry. In- 
deed, we would not give to the 
newly-devised school — for the 
army the support which we do were 
we not led to believe that industrial 
occupation, and the — of natural 
history, and agricultural chemistry, 
is to form part of its course. Well, 
then, here is another opening for 
the swarms, on whose retirement 
from the ranks, at stated seasons, 
both the friends of the measure and 
its opponents count. Here is a mode 
of providing for them, which will 
not only prove excellent, as far as 
regards themselves, but in its moral 
influence upon the whole empire 
must tell to the best purpose. 

The late Dr. Arnold has well ob- 
served that it was the Roman colonies 
which saved the provinces for Rome, 
long after Italy had fallen into con- 
fusion; and no wonder, for the Ro- 
man colonies were composed exclu- 
sively of meritorious legionaries. For 
the very same reason, and through 
the operation of the self-same causes, 
we reckon with confidence upon the 
security of every British colony, 
which shall be well studded with 
such military settlements as the new 
system will enable the govern- 
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ment to establish. For soldiers who 
proceed to make a country for them- 
selves, carrying their families with 
them, and looking still to their own 
officers as chiefs, will die to a man 
rather than permit the standard un- 
der which they have for ten years 
served, to be torn down. And the 
same habits of order and loyalty 
which render them invaluable in 
case of aggression from without, will 
more than supply, in their agricul- 
tural operations, the skill which im- 
perfect practice may have hindered 
them from acquiring. In a word, if 
due care be taken to carry to our ill- 
peopled, but very fertile provinces, 
regiments, concerning which it is 
known that a large proportion of 
the men have well-nigh earned 
their discharges, we shall find that, 
instead of clamoring to be conveyed 
to England, and there let loose, all 
who prefer returning to civil life 
will ask for settlements abroad, and 
build up by degrees a barrier against 
invasion, such as neither Jonathan, 
nor the Caffers, nor the unsubdued 
tribes in Polynesia, will venture se- 
riously to attack. 

Lastly, it is by no means clear to 
us, that out of the proportion of men 
who are entitled at the end of ten 
ey to claim their discharges, one 

alf will desire to quit the service. 
We believe, on the contrary, that a 
vast majority will re-enlist: some 
for the mere love of a profession to 
which they have become attached, 
others with a view to earn the pen- 
sion which will thus be secured to 
them. At the same time, it must 
not be that the Secretary at War 
shall adhere to the existing rate of 
pension. Sixpencea-day does no good : 
it rather does harm to the recipient. 
It causes him to be passed by in 
the distribution of work wherever it 
is scanty, and being quite inadequate 
to provide common necessaries, it 
drives him into the union workhouse. 
A soldier who has passed the greater 
part of twenty-one years in colonial 
service, cannot fail at the end of 
them to be worn out; and has faith- 
fully earned his shilling as a private, 
as a non-commissioned officer more. 
And though for the present he be 
silent in regard to this matter, it 
seems to us to be impossible that 
Mr. Maule should ‘not be aware of 
the fact. The pension will, un- 
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doubtedly, be raised in favour of 
men who re-enlist. Such as claim 
their discharges and go away, cannot 
look for more than is held out to 
them by the prospect of the deferred 
pension. 

All this may be true: and though 
the arrangements involve a complete 
abandonment of patronage by mem- 
bers of parliament and by lords of 
the treasury, it may in the course of 
time be adopted. But how are we 
to deal with another difficulty, which 
the nature of the British empire both 
creates and must propitiate? What 
is to be done for the military occu- 
pation of the colonies? In a very 
short time there will not be a regi- 
ment in the service on the consist- 
ency of which it will be possible to 
count for a year; for it is not as if 
we could, by some self-producing 
process, keep up our battalions to 
the regulation strength the full pe- 
riod of ten years. In this case no 
more would be required than to fix 
upon some arbitrary limit for foreign 
service, and te ship off the different 
regiments, one by one, at the exact 
moment, which should ensure their 
continuance abroad till they should 
have reached it. Under the new 
system regiments must be in a state 
of constant fluciiation—old soldiers 
going, and new soldiers coming in 
every year. What can we do with 
corps so constructed? Would it be 
judicious to send them to China, 

ndia, Polynesia, Ceylon, the Mau- 
ritius, the Cape of Good Hope? 
Shall we not find that at some critical 
moment one half of the force on 
which we depend melts, as it were, 
away, and leaves us helpless? And 
even under circumstances less trying, 
will not the expense and trouble of 
sending cut reliefs continually break 
us quite down ? 
here is no denying that to these 
very serious inconveniences the pro- 
posed arrangements in regard to en- 
fistment must be liable; for though 
the act empowers the officers in com- 
mand at foreign stations to retain, in 
case of need, men whose term is up, 
two years beyond the period, even 
these two years will come to an end. 
And, which is worse, they will not 
get rid of the embarrassment at 
all; they will merely postpone it. 
But what of all that? Was any 
change ever proposed or effected in 
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the constitution of any body, civil 
or military, which did not bring 
its inconveniences along with it? 
Surely not. We admit the evil, and 
understand its nature. We must, 
therefore, cast about to devise reme- 
dies, of which one presents itself im- 
mediately in the establishment of a 
two-fold scheme of recruiting ; one of 
which shall apply to service eastward 
of the Cape, the other to service in 
Europe, North America, ands the 
West Indies ; and there are two ways 
of managing this, either of which 
seems to give ample promise of suc- 
cess. Either regiments, as the turn 
of each for service eastward of the 
Cape arrives, may be allowed to call 
for volunteers from other regiments, 
who shall engage to abide not less 
than fourteen years under their 
colours, and be assured of a pension 
of a shilling a-day at the expiration 
of this period ; or we may do in Eng- 
land as is done in Holland, raise a 
portion of our army expressly for 
service in the East, and leave to the 
regiments composing the Indian 
brigade the protection, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, of our eastern set- 
tlements. In either case men enough 
will be forthcoming; for every officer 
who has served in India knows that 
soldiers are loath to quit that station 
after they have once tasted of the 
luxuries which are there insured to 
them; and as regards recruiting, 
there are no corps which are more 
eagerly sought after than the East 
India Company’s European regiments. 
At all events, let us not examine so 
narrowly into the contingent disad- 
vantages of the plan, as that our 
vision shall have become too con- 
tracted to take in its advantages. 
The service must become more popu- 
lar in proportion as it ceases to par- 
take of the nature of slavery ; and a 
popular military service is always a 
good service ; not less in regard to 
the characters of the individuals be- 
longing to it, than with reference to 
its efficiency in the field. 

Into the other subjects adverted to 
in the beginning of this paper, namely, 
the policy of the government in re- 
gard to National Education, the Im- 
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provement of the Criminal Law, and 
Systematic Colonisation, we are not 
going, on the present occasion, to 
enter. They are all too important 
to be dealt with, except in detail ; 
and for a detailed examination of the 
least expansive of them, we have not 
space. We may, however, observe 
in passing, that the first has our 
hearty approval; and that the re- 
maining two appear, as far as their 
tendency has as yet been seveeye, 
to shew traces of great care and an 
anxiety to accomplish good. Pro- 
bably we may bring them under the 
consideration of our readers this day 
month ; but, in the meanwhile, we 
have said our say. For to defend 
the course which ministers heve 
taken in regard to education, seems, 
after Mr. Kay Shuttleworth’s pamph- 
let, to be unnecessary ; and were the 
case otherwise, we might fairly leave 
the cause of truth in the hands of its 
enemies. Mr. Baines and his friends 
are giving a steadier impulse to the 
great work of national regeneration, 
thanthe most sanguine admirers ofthe 
ministerial scheme could have counted 
upon. They have shewn, and are 
every day rendering more manifest, 
that the extreme of sectarian rancour 
and prejudice is compatible only with 
a state of ignorance; and that the 
apostles of bigotry, whether they be 
Romanists or Protestant Dissenters, 
are the bitterest enemies of general 
enlightenment. Mr. Baines’ horror 
of the Church is such, that he would 
rather see the poor of this country 
debased and demoralised Dissenters, 
than enlightened and moral Church- 
goers. Soletit be. The cause which 
seeks to bolster itself up by argu- 
ments such as those which the Anti- 
Educationists employ is a bad one, 
and it is a falling one too. The mi- 
nisters will take their own course ; 
and all that are right-minded in the 
three kingdoms, without distinction 
of sect or party, will support them. 

Thus far Lord John Russell has 
done well. Let him go on as he has 
begun, and, by whatever name he 
may choose to call himself, he shall 
have our support. 
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